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TO 


DESHBANDHU CHITTABANJAN DAS 

President 36th Indian National Congress. 

Ex-Officio Pbesident All Iedia Cokgkess Committee, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sir, 

We beg to submit the following Report in compliance 
with the resolution passed by the All India Congress Com- 
mittee at its meeting held ?n Lucknow in June last. The 
circumstances which led up to the appointment of our com- 
mittee are briefly indicated in that resolution. They form a 
part of “ the situation” which we are called upon to investi- 
gate and are stated more fully in our Report. 

In consultation, with the members of the Working Com- 
mittee present at its meeting held on the 9th June, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, the Acting President of the Congress, appointed 
a Committee consisting of himself and the following 
members : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

Syt. C. Rajagopalachariar, 

Dr. M. A. Ansari, 

Syt. V. J. Patel, 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 

Seth M. M. H. J. M. Chotani. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan being the Acting President of the 
Congress was the ex-officio Chairman of this Committee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj could not accept the offer owing to 
his preoccupation with the All-India Khaddar Scheme. Mrs. 
Sarojinl Naidu W8S asked to take his place, but owing to 
ill-health Bhe was prevented from doiDg so. The Chair- 
man then invited Syt. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar who cordially 
responded and joined the Committee at Jubbulpore. Seth 
Chotani was unable to join in the tour or take part in the 
jneetings of the Committee. 
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Syts. Hasan Mohamed Hayat, Mohamed Abdul Basit 
and Lalji Mebrotra were appointed Honourary Secretaries of 
the Committee and have discharged their duties with de- 
votion and care. But for their willing and untiring help it 
would have been impossible to arrange, classify, and ana- 
lyse the mass of evidence adduced before us or to prepare 
the elaborate indices appended to the Report. 

We desire to express our sense of obligation to the 
leading Congressmen of every place visited by us for the 
valuable assistance rendered by them and to the numerous 
workers and volunteers all over India who, one and all, 
strove not only to help us in our enquiry but to make us as 
comfortable as possible. We have special pleasure in 
placing on record our grateful remembrance of the warm and 
hearty reception accorded to us by many thousands of our 
countrymen, the Municipal Boards of Jubbulpore, Poona 
Bijapur, Erode, Guntur and Bezwada and other public 
bodies too numerous to mention. 

To Pandit Motilal Nehru the other members of the Com- 
mittee desire to express their indebtedness for writing the 
Report amidst much personal and domestic inconvenience. 


Allahabad. \\ T g are, Sir, 

20th October , 1922. Yours faithfully 

Ajmal Khan. 

Motilal Nehru . 

M. A. Ansari. 

C. Kajagopalachajriar. 

V. J. Patel. 

8. Kasturirangallyengar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following resolution was passed by the All-India 
The appointment of the Congress Committee after prolonged dis- 
Commntee. cussion at its meeting held on the 6th, 

7th and 8th June 1922. 


“This Committee records its satisfaction that although in spite of the sus- 
pension of all aggressive activities by the Congress Committees repression 
in a most severe form has been resorted to by the Government in several 
parts of the country, the spirit of the Congress workers has not been daunted 
and the constructive programme laid down by the Committee is being 
loyally carried out at great sacrifice in every province. 

“The Committee has taken note of the widespread feeling that in view of the 
extremely unfair manner in which the policy of repression is being carried 
out by the Government the country should be advised to resort to some form 
of civil disobedience to compel the Government to abandon their present 
policy and to agree to concede the Triple Demand of the Congress. But the 
Committee is of opinion that the carrying out of the Constructive Program- 
me will be the best preparation for even mass civil disobedience while it 
will also be the most effective means of furthering the objects of the Con- 
gress. The Committee therefore earnestly appeals to the country to con- 
centrate all its efforts upon carrying out the Constructive Programme to the 
fullest extent and to endeavour to complete it within the shortest period 
possible. 

“That the further consideration of the question whether civil disobedience 
in some form or some other measure of a similar character should be 
adopted, should be taken up at the next meeting of the Committee to be 
held at Calcutta on the 15th of August next. 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and autho- 
rise a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on the situation 
to the next meeting. 


“Note. — This resolution does not in any way affect the resolution passed 
at Delhi on the 25th February last.” 

2. The resolution quoted above embodies the terms of 
reference to us. As we understand those 
Scope of the enquiry. terms, we are called upon to report on the 

general situation in the country and place all available 
material before the A)l India Committee which may help in 
the “further cohsideration of the question whether civil 
disobedience in some form or some other measure of a 
similar character should be adopted." The term “civil dis- 
obedience" appears to be wide enough to include all forms of 
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non-violent disobedience of law or orders having the force of 
law. But, however wide the field it may cover, it is, in common 
with all other Congress activities, subject to the restriction 
that the line of action chosen must not offend against the 
principle of Non-co-operation accepted by the Congress, nor 
come into conflict with the programme laid down at the 
Special Session held in Calcutta and the regular Sessions 
held at Nagpur and Ahmedabad. We take it that the All India 
Committee has no power to go behind the resolutions passed 
at these Sessions and entertain proposals inconsistent with 
them. It follows that the civil disobedience or other similar 
measure, the adoption of which is to be considered at the 
next meeting of that Committee, must be confined to some 
action authorised or permitted by the Congress reso- 
lutions as they stand, and that the “situation” which we 
have to investigate is intended to have a bearing on such 
action. That being so, all questions involving a modification 
of those resolutions in any particular would, ordinarily, be 
entirely beyond the scope of an enquiry of the nature we are 
called upon to make. Having regard, however, to the fact 

that changes in some items of the non-co- 

Nature of evidence taken. . . . . . , 

operation programme were insisted upon 
in certain responsible quarters long before our Committee 
was appointed, and in view of the further fact that the All 
India Congress Committee may be advised to make some re- 
commendations in that behalf to the Congress, we invited and 
have since admitted evidence on all points bearing upon the 
future progress of the whole movement as will appear from the 
questions issued (Appendix I ) and the tabular synopses of the 
evidence recorded (Appendices III- VII). This course appear- 
ed to us all the more desirable as it was calculated to serve 
the twofold object of collecting valuable general information 
without extra trouble and expense, and of relieving to some 
extent the tension of public feeling which had been apparent 
for some time past. We are glad to be able to state 
that our expectations in this respect have been realised. 
In the process of collecting a store of useful material we 
have by viva voce examination of witnesses' cleared much of 
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the mist that had gathered round the movement. This 
material will be available when the oceasion to deal with it 
arises. We have, on all the points, endeavoured so to 
arrange and classify the evidence as to indicate the general 
feeling on any particular subject at a glance. 

3. The procedure followed in taking evidence was first 
, to call for written answers to the ques- 

tions published in the press and sup- 
plied to the various Congress Committees, and then to ex- 
amine such witnesses viva voce as offered themselves. The 
written answers received in any centre were arranged 
in convenient groups representing distinct sets of opinions, 
and witnesses belonging to each group were then asked 
to elect a spokesman who was examined at length in the 
presence of other members of his group. After bis ex- 
amination was completed, each member of the group was 
allowed full opportunity to state his points of difference, if 
any, from the spokesman, and these points were duly noted. 
With a view to avoid invidious distinctions we refrained from 
sending out special invitations to selected gentlemen asking 
them to give evidence before us, and considered the general 
invitation implied in the publication of the questionaire to 
be sufficient for all practical purposes. We have shut out 
no evidence of any kind offered to us and the opinions col- 
lected are fairly representative of all shades of political 
thought within the Congress. 

We received written answers from 459 witnesses of whom 
366 were orally examined by us, the remaining 93 not attend- 
ing. 


4. The viva voce examination was conducted in camera 

Enquiry in camera. f ° r the obvious reason that an enquiry- 
of this kind is, in its very nature, of a 
confidential character. We preserved this character with a 
view to encourage the witnesses to speak out their candid 
opinions without let or hindrance. Some of them, however, 
have published their written answers though the fact, that 
the enquiry was being held in camera and that the represen- 
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tatives of the press had been excluded from the very begin- 
ning, was duly notified. On the question being raised at 
Poona, the Chairman left it to the discretion of the witnesses 
to deal with their written answers as they pleased but ad- 
hered to the decision in regard to the viva voce part of the 
evidence for the reasons stated. 

5. After the completion of the enquiry certain members 

of the All-India Congress Committee 
Evidence not printed. gU gg es t e d the printing of the whole evi- 
dence to enable members to have copies in good time before 
its next meeting. The proposal was considered by the 
Committee, but in view mainly of the heavy expenditure 
involved, the printing of the voluminous evidence was not 
undertaken. Careful charts and tables briefly summarising 
the evidence on each head of enquiry have, however, been pre- 
pared to form a part of the report (See Appendices ;ilI-VII) 
and facilities have been provided for the inspection of the 
complete record at six important centres vim., Madras, Poona, 
Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad and Calcutta. This course was 
approved by the President of the Congress. 

6. The itinerary of our tour is appended (See Appendix II) . 

It will be noticed that in view of the 
The tour. original date fixed for the meeting of 

the All India Committee (August 15th) we had to com- 
press our programme within very narrow time-limits. We 
were compelled to omit Sindh, Ajmere-Merwara and Central 
India and Bihar eutirely from our programme and could only 
visit the principal towns in the other Provinces except the 
U. P. where the importance of Cawnpore and Allahabad 
claimed a short stay at each. It was arranged to examine 
witnesses from the Provinces originally omitted at such 
centres on the programme as were convenient to the Pro- 
vinces concerned. The Ajmere-Merwara and Central India 
witnesses were accordingly examined at Ahmedabad. The 
Sind witnesses were also to be examined at Ahmedabad but 
they could not attend. All this time it was felt that the date 
of the next meeting of the All India Committee having been 
fixed by that Committee itself by formal resolution passed at 
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Lucknow, it was not competent to the Enquiry Committee to 
alter it; but some time after the tour had begun letters were 
received from certain members suggesting a postponement 
of the meeting of the All India Committee on the ground that 
the great Hindu festival of Janmashtmi fell on the 16thAugust ; 
and from certain other members asking for more time to 
consider our report than would be available to them if the 
original date was adhered to. In view of these suggestions 
a circular letter was issued by the Working General Secretary 
to all the members; and the replies received from most pro- 
vinces favoured a postponement. Hakim Ajmal Khan, as the 
Acting President of the Congress, accordingly fixed the 15th 
September for the next meeting of the All India Committee 
and this enabled us to visit Patna, and relieve the 
witnesses from Bihar from undertaking the journey to 
Calcutta. Time has now been further extended by Mr. C. R. 
Das, the President, under circumstances already notified to 
the members. 

7. We have already stated the procedure followed in the 
examination of witnesses at the places 
Propaganda. visited by us. It is necessary to add 

that the recording of evidence was not the only 
work done. We took occasion to visit several Khaddar 
manufacturing centres in Southern India and Assam. 
Our visit to Tezpur (Assam) was specially instructive. 
We were gratified to find that the ancient cottage industry 
of the Assam Silk cloth manufacture which was on the 
decline had received an impetus by the Congress propaganda. 
In the course of our tour we have also freely availed of 
the opportunities which came to us to address public 
meetings. These were as a rule attended by large audiences 
varying from five to thirty thousand or more. We were 
accorded the warmest of welcomes wherever we went by 
immense crowds of men and women of all classes and were 
honoured by the Municipalities of Jubbulpdre, Poona, Bijapur 
Erode, Guntur and Bezwada, and numerous influential public 
bodies who presented addresses to us. The enthusiasm 
which prevailed everywhere stood out in marked con- 
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trast to the despondence of some of the witnesses who appear- 
ed before us. We shall deal with the different phases of 
public feeling which presented themselves to us, and the 
causes to which they have been attributed, in their proper 
place but it may be generally stated here that we have met 
no man or woman, in any part of this vast country, 
who has not the success of our movement at heart. We 
are convinced that no amount of repression or oppression 
can affect the deep-rooted desire of the people for immediate 
Swaraj. 

8. It has fallen to us to examine the magnificent work of 
the greatest man of the age now resting 
(ir.viu m ibt -a i behind the walls of the Teravada prison. 

The gravity of our task, apparent as it was at the outset, 
impressed us more and more strongly as we proceeded with 
the enquiry. At every step we realized the invaluable 
guidance afforded by the general plan so carefully worked 
out by the masterful genius who till recently directed the 
campaign in person. We were naturally reluctant to put 
it lightly away in his absence from the field of opera- 
tions. Great, however, as is our respect and admiration for 
Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it to come in the way 
of our clear duty. We have approached his work with 
reverence but have examined it with care. We have endea- 
voured to face existing conditions with an open mind con- 
trolled only by our unsbakeable faith in the high purpose 
of the great movement. We have wholly discountenanced 
open revolt against the general scheme of non-violent Non- 
Co-operation at one end and utter subservience to the 
minutest detail at the other. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Advent of Non-Co-operation. 

9. The year 1919 was remarkable for the happening of 

_ „ . . r events destined to leave a lasting impres- 

The Crisis of 1919. . .. M T j- T . . 

sion on the history of India. It began 
with the appearance of what Mahatma Gandhi balled at the 
time “an unmistakable symptom of a deep-rooted disease 
in the governing body”, popularly known as the Rowlatt 
Bill. It is common knowledge how this obnoxious 
measure was passed into law in the teeth of unanimous 
Indian opposition in and out of the Council. The same 
year witnessed the passing of a Reform Act, or, as the coun- 
try as a whole rightly apprehended it to be, an apology or 
an eye-wash for real reform. In that year, also occurred the 
infamous but never forgettable Punjab artocities. In un- 
willing response to a strong and insistent demand for a 
Royal Commission, only a committee of enquiry presided over 
by Lord Hunter was appointed and that by the Government 
of India whose conduct itself was in issue. While the Gov- 
ernment was still marking time a committee of enquiry, with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other eminent lawyers, was appointed 
to enquire into the matter under the auspices of the Congress. 
The Congress refused to lead evidence before the Hunter 
Committee as the Government of the Punjab refused to allow 
the leaders in prison to appear in person and tender evidence 
before the Committee. A step in Non-Co-operation was 
thus taken. 

10. Whilst both the official and Congress enquiries were 

The Amritsar Congress. P r0Ceedin gi Amritsar Congress met. 

Two or three days previous to the 
assembling of the Congress, on the 24tji of December 1919, a 
Royal Proclamation was issued giving His Majesty’s assent 
to the Reform Act and granting a general amnesty to those 
concerned in the Punjab “rebellion” who were not guilty of 
actual violence. As a result, thereof the Ali Brothers and 
the Punjab leaders who had been condemned to various 
2 
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terms of punishment' were released and their unexpected 
entry into the Congress Pandal evoked the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The disclosures of official barbarities made in the 
evidence given before the Hunter Committee had sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the country. On top of this, 
came the grievous discontent caused by the ludicrously small 
“concessions” in the Reform Act. The Cougress felt itself 
insulted at tlys poor half-hearted measure, but in response 
to the earnest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate 
leaders, resolved for the time being that while the reforms 
were “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing” the 
Cougress would work them for what they were worth. 

11. Two months after the Congress concluded its ses- 
sions, the report of the Congress (Pun- 

cSpecial Confess Sess.ons Committee WRS published 

(March 1920). The details disclosed in the roport were 
received with indignant horror in the country and the Gov- 
ernment’s delay in publishing the Hunter Report roused 
widespread suspicion. This was confirmed when on 3rd 
May 1920 the majority and minority Reports of the Hunter 
Committee and the unsatisfactory despatches of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State thereon were pub- 
lished after the Government had shut out the ordinary 
legal remedies to the subject by passing an Indemnity Act. 
The All India Congress Committee, after this, lost no time in 
meeting to consider the question and decided on summoning 
a special session of the Congress at Calcutta. 


12 . 

Towards 

tion. 


It has been regarded in India from times immemorial 
fon-Co-opera. as the highest duty of the people to re- 
fuse to assist a Government that will not 


listen to their grievances. The inherent right of the subject 
to compel redress has in India been generally asserted by 
voluntarily and peacefully undergoing suffering to the utmost 
when feeling is genuine and deeply stirred. It is this ancient 
practice which in the troublous times of the Partition of 
Bengal suggested the idea of withdrawing co-operation from 
the Government in certain directions. Presiding at the 
Tte.nares Session of the Congress in 1905 the late Mr. Gokhale, 
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referring to the influential opinion which had ranged itself 
against the Partition, uttered the following prophetic words: — 


“If the opinions of evon each meu are to be brushed aside with contempt, if 
ali Indiana are to be treated ns no better than dumb, driven cattle ; if meu 
whom any other country would delight to honour are to be thus made to 
realize the utter humiliation nu/1 helplessness of their position in their own 
country, theu all [ cau say is : * Good-bye to all hope of co-operating iu any 

way with the bureaucracy iu the interests of the people. I can couceive of 
uo greater indictment of British rule than that such a state of thiugB should 
be possible after a hundred years of that rule.” 

Two years later the late Lokamauya Tilak expounded the 
principle of Non-Co-operation iu a remarkable speech and 
was followed up by Mr. Gokhale in 1909 who, in moving 
the resolution regarding Iudiaus in South Afiica, at the 
Lahore Congress, thus explained the doctrine of 4 passive 
resistance' which is merely one form of Non-Co-operation : — 

“What is the passive resistance struggle ? It iB essentially defensive 1 l its 
natuie and it lights with moral and spiritual weapons. A passive resister 
resists tyranny l>y undergoing suffering in his own person. Ho pits soul-force 
against brute-force ; he pits t^e divine in man against the brute in man ; he 
pits suffering against oppression, pits conscience against might ; he pits 
faith against injustice ; light against wrong.” 

Let those who invoke the blessed memories of Gokhale 
and Tilak, in and out of season, to run down non-co-operators 
ponder over these noble sentiments. While the clear political 
insight of both these devoted patriots clearly saw the 
shadows cast by coming events, it was left to Mahatma 
Gandhi to expound a practical policy and programme of 
Non-Cooperation and to lead the struggle against a Govern- 
ment which had forfeited the confidence of the people. Time 
was now ripe. The denial of justice in the matter of the 
Punjab atrocities and of the Khiiafat had deeply stirred 
the country to the innermost depths of its soul. The 
seed thrown by Mahatma Gandhi fell on prolific soil and 
immediately took root. 


18. The All-India Khiiafat Conference held at Delhi in 


First Khiiafat resolution- 


November 1919 resolved to withdraw 
co-operatiou from Government, under 


the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, if the Kbilafnt ques- 
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tion was not satisfactorily settled. The resolution was 
in general terms and stated that in the event of the Khilafat 
question not being satisfactorily solved, “the Mussalmans of 
India shall progressively withhold all co-operation from the 
British Government". This decision was re-affirmed by the 
Calcutta meeting of the Muslim League and by other confer- 
ences in the country. The Madras Khilafat Conference held 
on the 17th April, 1920, further defined the nature of the 
progressive scheme of non-co-operation to be (1) renunciation 
of honorary posts, titles and membership of Councils; 
(2) giving up of posts under Government; (3) giving up of 
appointments in the police and military forces and (5) refusal 
to pay taxes. 

14. Although at this stage the movement of non-co- 

Leaders’ Conference at operation was concerned mainly with 
Allahabad. the Khilafat question, Mahatma Gandhi 

resolved to refer the question to a Conference of leaders 
of all parties which met at Allahabad on the 2nd of 
June, 1920. At this Conference the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion was decided upon and a committee was appointed 
consisting of Mahatma Gandhi and some of the Muslim 
leaders to draw up the programme. The committee published 
the programme in July and it was in this programme that 
the boycott of schools and colleges and of law courts first 
figured. 


15. In the meantime the political situation had become 

The Calcutta Congress worse * The attitude of the Government 
had become clearer in regard to the 

Punjab, the Khilafat and the Reforms, and the Punjab debate 
in both Houses of Parliament had destroyed the last vestige 
of faith in the Government. It was generally agreed that the 
time had come for vigorous action. The Special Congress, 
which met at Calcutta in September 1920, was called upon to 
consider the programme as well as the policy of Non-Co-ope- 
tation. In the Subjects Committee all Muhammadan mem- 
bers,' except Mr. Jinnah, voted with the Mahatma, while 


nmny prominent non-Muslim Nationalists supported Mr. 
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Das, who led the opposition to Mahatmaji. It is noteworthy 
that in the Subjects Committee and, to a lesser extent in 
the open Congress, Mahatmaji was met with no inconsider- 
able opposition on the question of this triple boycott. But 
the extreme disappointment in the country in the matter 
of the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the 
illusory nature of the Reforms, coupled with the towering 
personality of Mahatmaji enabled him to carry his pro- 
gramme through the Congress (See Appendix IX. A.) The 
next three months were almost exclusively devoted to an 
intense propaganda to popularise the triple boycott. 


16. The Nagpur Congress met in December, 1920, under 


The Nagpur Congress. 


very favorable conditions. The Council 
elections had been held and all Nationa- 


lists including those who dissented on the boycott of Councils 
had stood aloof in obedience to the Calcutta resolution. The 
question had now passed out of the domain of practical poli- 
tics for the next three years and all Congressmen were unit- 
ed in opposing the unbending policy of the Government. 
Boycott of schools and courts still found sturdy opposition 
in certain influential quarters but the great bulk of the 14,000 
and o4d delegates were firm in their resolve to adhere to the 
Calcutta resolution which was re-affirmed, revised and re-cast 
in a form acceptable to all parties in the Congress. 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised 

Boycott of a. r. H. The the people of India, in pursuance 
Duke’s visit. of the policy of Non- Co-operation, to 

refrain from taking any part in the functions or festivi- 
ties in honour of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught during 
his visit to India. H. R. H. arrived in India in Jan- 
uary, 1921, soon after the Nagpur Congress. The boy- 
cott of the Royal Visit was a striking success and proved 
the determination of India, manifested by the complete 
and spontaneous hartals in each of the towns where the 
Duke made his entry, to free herself from her present 
position of bondage and humiliation amongst the nations 
of the world. While the Duke received the official welcome 
in Calcutta and Delhi through deserted streets, Mahatma 
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Gandhi’s meetings attracted thousands in other parts of thh 
same towns to listen to the gospel of liberty. 

The Nagpur Congress also adopted a new consti- 
tution in place of the old. The lead- 

The new constitution. „ . 0 . . , 

ing features ot this were a change 
in the terms of the Congress creed, distribution of the Pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis, re-organisation of the Congress 
and its subordinate committees, regulation of the elections 
and number of delegates, and the appointment of a Working 
Committee. This new constitution with the position assigned 
to the Working Committee of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee thereunder has, it has been objected, favoured central- 
isation of authority. As the chief continuously functioning 
executive body of the Congress, inspired and guided by 
Mahatmaji, it has undoubtedly assumed considerable impor- 
tance and taken a large share in directing Congress policy; 
but this was inevitable in the very nature of things. 

17. By the mouth ot March, attention began to concen- 
Men, money and mum- trate more on the constructive side of 

lions - the movement. The All India Congress 

Committee met at Bezwada on March 31st and passed 
resolutions calling upon the country to concentrate attention 
on (1) collecting a crore of rupees, (2) enlisting a crore of 
members and (3) introducing 20 lakhs of charkas into Indian 
households by the 30th of June, 1921. The country took up 
the work iu right earnest aud the crore was over-subscribed 
in time though complete success was not achieved in the 
other two items which could not receive sufficient attention. 

18. The succeeding months of 1921 were remarkable for 
Constructive side of the great insistance placed on the cons- 

Congte.-s. tructive side of Congress activities and 

at the meeting of the All India Congress Committee held at 
Bombay attention was specially concentrated upon “attaining 
the complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 30th September 
next and manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating hand* 
spinning and hand- weaving.” Detailed instructions were 
issued to subordinate Congress organisations and all Con- 
gressmen for the successful achievement of that object. 
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Resolutions were also passed boycotting the forthcoming 
visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, approving the 
picketting of liquor shops, which had already begun, dep- 
loring the mob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaon, and autho- 
rising the Working Committee to frame ia statement of the 
Foreign Policy of the Congress to be laid before the next 
meeting of the All India Committee for consideration. The 
most important decision of that meeting directly relevent to 

Restricted civil disobedi- the present enquiry was contained in the 
ence sanctioned. last paragraph of Resolution No. 4 

which ran as follows : — 


“The All-India Congress Committee has taker) note of the reasonable desire 
of workers in the United Provinces and other parts to take up civil disobedi* 
ence in answer to the repressive measures of Local Governments aud has atao 
takeu note of the fact that the administration in the North-West Frontier 
Province has even prohibited the entry into that Province of the members 
of the Frontier Enquiry Committee appointed by the Central hhilafat Com 
mittee to enquire into the outrages alleged to have been committed by the 
local officials in Hannu ; bat with a view to ensuro groater stability of non- 
violent atmoBpliere throughout India and in order to test the measure of 
influence attained by the Congress over the people and further in order to 
retain on the part of the nation an atmosphere free fr >in ferment necessary 
for the proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress 
Committee i‘b of opinion that civil disobedience should be postponed till 
after the completion of the programme refeired to in the resolution on 
8wadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate, if necessary, to 
recommend a course of civil dihobedience even though it might have to he 
adopted by a Special Session of the Congress ; provided, however, that it is 
open to any Province or place to adopt civil disobedience subject to the 
previous approval of the Working Committee obtained within the constitu- 
tion through the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ’* 


19. The All India Congress Committee next met at Delhi 


Inherent right of opinion. 


on the 4th and 5th November after the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Ali 


Brothers which violently disturbed the even tenor of 


Swadeshi and temperance work enthusiastically taken up 
by the people in response to the resolution passed at the 


preceding meeting. The committee gave its answer by 
authorizing “every Province on its own responsibility to 
undertake civil disobedience including’non-payment of taxes in 
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the manner that may be considered the most suitable by the 
respective Provincial Congress Committees ” subject to cer- 
tain conditions ; and further emphasised its settled convic- 
tion that the Ali Brothers were guilty of no offence in 
calling upon Government employees to resign their posts 
by declaring that “it is the inherent right of a citizen 
to pronounce his opinion upon the advisibility or otherwise 
of Government servants leaving civil or military service, 
and that it is the inherent light of every citizen to appeal 
in an open manner to the soldier or the civilian to sever his 
connection with a Government which had forfeited the 
confidence and support of the vast majority of the population 
of India. ,, It also approved the resolution of the Working 
Committee on Foreign Policy. 

The last meeting of the year was held on the 24th Decem- 
ber which elected Hakim Ajmal Khan to act as the President 
of the ensuing Congress in place of Syt. C. R. Das, the Presi- 
dent-elect, then an under-trial prisoner. 

20. We have not specially noticed the resolutions of the 
Centralisation of Volunteer Working Committee as almost in every 
Boards * important matter they were subsequently 

adopted by the All India Congres Committee. Those having 
a special importance of their own are reproduced in App- 
endix XL The meeting of the Working Committee held in 
Bombay on the 22nd and 23rd November was of special in- 
terest. The Criminal Law Amendment Act had been applied 
to the volunteer organisations in Bengal, the U. P. and the 
Punjab only a few days before, and Resolution No. 5 passed 
by the meeting bringing all existing volunteer bodies under 
one central control was an acceptance of the challenge thrown 
out by the Government. Repression thereafter ran amock. 

In tracing the history of non-co-operation from its incep- 
tion to the Ahmedabad Congress we have touched but 
lightly on the attitude of the Government and the general 
policy of repression inaugurated by it, as the subject, 
though an integral part of that history is important enough 
to deserve special and separate treatment. We shall deal 
with it in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Orgy of Repression. 

21. It will be seen from the events recorded in 

Embarrassment of Govern- the preceding chapter how the mighty 
mpnt * wave of non-co-operation once started 

rapidly spread throughout the couutry, gaining strength 
and volume as it rolled on from province to province. 
The Government were embarrassed at the startling success 
of the movement from' the very beginning. They appre- 
hended that at such a stage repression might strengthen 
the movement rather than check it. They, therefore, began 
with some pin-pricks such as depriving pensioners of pen- 
sions and landholding non-co-operators of irrigation water. 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but, on the whole, 
it seemed as if they had realised that to oppose the movement 
with force at that stage would be suicidal. 

22. Lord Chelmsford had to be content with pouring 

i _ „ uneasy ridicule on the movement. It 

‘-Rally the Moderates,” 

was this attitude winch underlay the 
Government of India Resolution of November 6, 1920, 
which with amazing self-complacency left the “ most 
foolish of all foolish schemes” to die of inanition. Repres- 
sion not being thought advisable at that stage, strenuous 
efforts were made to rally the moderates. Lurid pictures 
were drawu of an India which would be plunged iu anarchy 
and red ruin if the strong arm of the English were withdrawn. 
It was declared that Non-Co-operators were leading the 
country to Bolshevism and Anglo-Indian newspapers 
published sensational articles on an India being driven 
to the verge of a precipice. The Afghan bogey was 
raised tp divide the Hindus from the Mussulmans. Feverish 
appeals were made to the Councillors to stand by the Govern- 
ment in the hour of its sorest trial. “ I appeal to you mem- 
bers of this Council 1 * harangued Sir Earcourt Butler “ to 
3 
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assist your Government not only in this Council but actively 
Sir iiarcourt Butler in in your constituencies”. His Excellency 
^ anic ‘ knew that his Council was no better 

than a Greek Chorus, and that its own support was of 
no consequence. Hence the appeal to the Councillors to 
venture out of the safety of seclusion and face the music 
outside. But the Councillors knew the nature of the recep- 
tion in store for them, if they attempted to approach the 
electors, whose confidence they were supposed to enjoy, and 
wisely chose discretion as the better part of valour. This 
was soon apparent to Sir Harcourt Butler who now appealed 
to Commissioners of Divisions to help in rousing the 
moderates generally in a remarkable circular letter some 
choice passages from which are given below : — 

“ Non-Co-operation shifts its ground repeatedly according as it mode with 
success or failure whilo connter-iiiovOB of a restricted kind are labouring to 
overtake the scliomtH which they have been poworleBs to anticipate.” 

“ The moderate element in the couutry may be organised and led with the 
express object of defeating tlio Non-Co-operation movement.” 

“If Government officers declare themselves openly against Non-Co-operation 
il may be possible to give the moderate opinion tho coherence and initiative 
which it lacks.” 

Similar exhortations were made by other Provincial 
Governors. 

23. By January 1921, it had become quite clear that 
Government of India ad- Moderate opinion, useful as it was 

vises Provincial Go\ein- . r 7 

merits. to hoodwink the British public, was 

of no avail to choke the popular movement. The re- 
sult of the Nagpur Congress disappointed the Government, 
which had expected a division in the Congress camp among 
the Nationalists themselves. A new policy was therefore' 
outlined in their letter to the Local Governments which was 
referred to by Sir William Vincent in his speech in the 
Assembly on March 23rd. “For the present, therefore,” 
that letter stated, “ the Government of India would prefer 
to rely on' measures such as : 

(I) keeping the closest possible watch on attempts by the non-oo-ope- 
ratorg t* apreud disaffection among the rural masses and the laboqrtDf 
classes m tue big towns or industrial centres; 
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(2) the initiation and early enactment of remedial legislation wherever, 
as in the matter of tenancy law in some provinces, each legislation is 
required ; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest posBible 
publicity to the iuteution of the Government to introduce remedial measures ; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under the ordinary law of all persons who 
are guilty of making seditious speeches and of inciting to violence and 
against whom evidence is available. 

The Government of India have already urged this measure to which they 
attach the utmost importance on Local Governments, and they must again 
express their regret that so far sucli prosecutions havo been instituted only 
in a small number of cases. The Government of India havo refrained, for 
reasons that have boon fully explained to Local Governments, from prosecut- 
ing the leaders on tbo general charge of advocating non-co-operation. But 
they must again impress on Local Governments that this fact constitutes 
no reason for refraining fiom prosecuting others. 

(5) the enforcement in general of respect for law. Oases have come 
to the notico of the Government of India in which largo crowds havo been 
allowed to indulge with impunity in demonstrations of an obviously unlaw- 
ful character. Incidents of this kind can not but torn! to weaken the 
rospect for law and order amongst the masses of the people. ’ 

24. It is no wonder that after this admonition the Local 

_ . Governments all at once indulged in an 

Orgy of repression. . ° 

orgy oi repression. They expounded 
these instructions to their own district officials in circulars 
which duly dotted the i's aud crossed the t’s in the Govern- 
ment of India circular. The notorious Rainey circular in 
Bihar may be cited as an instance. The activities of Non- 
Co-operators were sought to be suppressed at every turn not 
only by the proclamation of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, but by a free lawless and 
tyrannical use of section 144 aud the security sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

25. The district officials were, by a modification of the 

Govt. Servants form Government Servants Conduct Rules, 
AmanSabhas. authorised to take part in political 

movements and thus enabled to use undue influence to 
promote what in the United Provinces are called Aman 
Sabhas — organisations, membership , to which offered the 
temptation of immunity from official high-handedness* For 
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a time some of the prominent Moderates took a leading 
part in the activities of these Sabhas but prominent Liberals 
who joined them had subsequently to resign their member- 
ship when they realised the true nature of these organiza- 
tions. The ridiculous attempt to coerce the people into 
loving the Government was made, and proved a dismal 
failure. We draw special attention to the methods employed 
by the Sabhas detailed in the U. P. Provincial Report extracts 
from which are given in Appendix V1IL The instructions 
of the Government were blindly followed by the magistracy 
who surrendered their judgment to the exigencies of the 
administration — witness the debate in the Bihar Council on 
the order under Section 144 on Babu Rajendra Prasad on the 
ground, not that the Magistrate was satisfied that there was 
a likelihood of a disturbance of public tranquility but, that 
he acted in pursuance of the Government circular. In 
another case under section 107, a police Sub-Inspector in 
the course of his evidence confessed that he sent a report 
against a Non-Co-operator on information received from a 
superior officer and the witness had to be given up as hostile. 

26. There is reason to believe that repression in its severe 
Britisheis ami An&io-in- form was started as much in response 
net?\ Ca11 k>r irm to the call for it from England as to 
the apprehensions of the Government of India. The call 
for “firmness v intensified from day to day and the Emer- 
gency Committee of the Indo-British Association commenc- 
ed an unscrupulous and violent propaganda against the 
movement. The Moderate element among the Britishers 
in India felt that the agitation in England would have mis- 
chievous consequences on the political situation in this 
country. But a telegram of caution to Lord Ampthill, the 
President of the Emergency Committee, from Sir Frank 
Carter, only elicited the insulting reply “ Mind your own 
business.” The storm brewing in London at last burst over 
the heads of the Ali Brothers who were arrested in September 
, and tried by the Court of Sessions 
at Karachi on a number of charges, 
the more serious of which viz., those under sections 
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120 B and 131 (Criminal conspiracy and abetment of 
mutiny) broke down completely but convictions and heavy 
sentences were recorded on the minor charges under Section 
505, 109 and 117 (circulating false statements with intent to 
cause mutiny etc). This result of the trial, however, did not 
prevent Sir W. Vincent from influencing the Legislative 
Assembly by mentioning a certain letter written by a third 
party, openly denounced by the Ali Brothers as a forgery, 
and never produced at the trial, though in possession of the 
Government all the time, as evidence of the Brothers’ compli- 
city in serious offences against the state. That such a 
statement was allowed to pass unchallenged in an Assembly 
having among its members some lawyers of repute, furnishes 
another illustration of the utter irresponsibility of the Coun- 
cillors. 


27. The Ali Brothers were convicted and sentenced 

The Brother* oiiencc u- ou thc lst November. The Congress 

lifted i>y thousands. took their conviction as an affront to 

freedom of opinion and repeated the Brothers’ offence 
in the resolutions passed by its committees and from 
a thousand platforms. Many thousands took part in this 
reaffirmation. The Government was completely non-plussed 
and not a single prosecution was undertaken but a desper- 
ate attempt was made by a more rigorous ,use of the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to suppress the Khilafat aud the Congress Volunteer Corps. 


28. H. E. H. the Priuce of Wales arrived in India 
H . K. h. The Prince oi the 17th November. On that day 

Wales. happened what Sir W. Vincent has 

described as a “despicable thing’’— the memorable All 
India Hartal which in truth was a remarkable manifesta- 
tion of the determined will of the nation to condemn the 
exploitation of the Royal Family for political ends. It 
was made quite clear from the very beginning that no insult 
was meant to H. E. H. No reasonable doubt could possibly 
be entertained on that point after the very full state 
me'nt made by the All India Committee (Appendix X-B.) 
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and the article of Mahatmaji under the heading “Honour the 
Prince” in the Young India of October 27th, 1921. But 
the bureaucracy would not be turned from the course it had 
decided upon. The good old rule of the British constitu- 
tion, that the King was above party politics, was trotted out, 
in and out of season, by persons who were expected to know 
better. Every child in the country knew that the visit of 
H. R. H. was originally intended to give a start to the work- 
ing of the new Reforms which the country had refused to 
accept; and that H. R. II. having been prevented by ill 
health from accomplishing that object, his revered grand- 
uncle was brought out of his retirement to do so. After 
this it was but natural to apprehend that the Prince would 
be called upon in the course of his visit to give his Royal 
blessing to these very highly controversial reforms, an 
apprehension which subsequent events fully justified. There 
was, above all, the great political effect which the bureaucra- 
cy was calculating to produce by bringing together all India 
to welcome the Heir to the Throne at a time when the whole 
country was seething with discontent. Despite these patent 
facts assurance after assurance was given that the visit of 
H. ft H. was entirely unconnected with politics. 


t he country as a whole was 

Leading Model ate opposed Moderates 

the 1’rinrJs vis.i. Addressing 
Bombay Mr. Sastri said : 


opposed to the visit, even 
not being in favour of it. 
the Liberal Conference at 


Moreover, there was one thing above all which drew the harsh character 
of this dual Government ont and exhibited it in a most glaring form. That 
was the visit of the Prince of Wales. Tie did not think there was any one 
there who dewed it most enthusiastically. He certainly did not. He 
counselled against the visit as long as ho could, but the vipit came 
and what happened when the boycott of that visit was proclaimed by the 
Nou-Co-operators i The result was that Government in order to make it 
a success against this opposition had to use all the arms in their control. 
They used all the repressive laws they could think of. The result was 
that even tne Liberal public and the Moderate party stood out of that co- 
operation with Government in all that went to maintain law and order for 
which they had previously pledged their word. This bad drawn into promi- 
nent relief the odious feature of dyarchy. He mentioned this to show that 
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through the action of Government itself the bad nature of dyarchy had beeu 
brought out to the knowledge of everybody." 

29. Many and various were the forms of repression 

Wanted quiet atmosphere employed to secure a quiet atmosphere 
for h r. h. during the visit of H. R. H. It is 

impossible ‘to describe them fully without exceeding the 
limits of a report of this nature. It was most lawless 
and cruel in the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, and Assam. We 
give in appendix VIII, extracts from the reports supplied 
to us by the Congress Committees of these Provinces which 
will show the nature of the atrocities committed in the 
name of law and order. Speaking generally many districts 
in these provinces have from time to time been practically 
denuded of the more active of their Congress and Khilafat 
workers by wholesale and indiscriminate arrests and prose- 
cutions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sec- 
tions 107, 108 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and section 
124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. The United 
Provinces had the unique distinction of having 55 members 
Ftom Committee room to of their Provincial Committee taken in 
lock-up cn bloc. one swee p by Police while engag- 

ed in discussing a resolution on volunteering at an 
emergent meeting held in Allahabad. The draft resolu- 
tion was seized, one by one every member was asked if he 
approved of it and on his replying in the affirmative was 
secured in the police van waiting downstairs on the road. 
Those who did not move quickly enough had some gentle 
pressure applied to them from behiud and the progress of 
one at least was accelerated by a mild assault. The 55 were 
tried under the Criminal k Law Amendment Act before a 
competent court for the offence of drafting and discussing 
a proposal for the enlistment of volunteers and each was 
sentenced to 18 months imprisonment which was either 
simple or rigorous according as each individual impressed 
the Magistrate with his special aptitude for the particular 
variety of punishment. There was of course no defence and 
no appeal, but a special judge subsequently appointed by 
the liocal Government to examine a certain class of political 
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case appears to have advised that these 55 had committed 

illegality of convictions no offence. Attempt after attempt made 
no reason for release by the Local Councillors to have this 

report laid on the table failed and although the Govern- 
ment had finally to admit that the convictions under the 
charge framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as 
to allow the 55 picked public men of the Province to 
slip through its bauds. And so it came about that 
these men remained in gaol, some being treated as 
first class misdemeanants and others as ordinary crimin- 
al. The reason given by the Local Government for keeping 
them iu duress vile was that these men had not appealed and 
that if they had, it would have been open to the appellate 
court to alter the convictions under some section of the 
criminal law more applicable to their case! One of them, a 
strong young man, the bread-winner of his family, has since 
succumbed to an attack of fever in the Lucknow Jail, the cir- 
cumstances of which were discussed in the press and an open 
enquiry demanded but was not allowed. The survivors 
have now served a little more than half the sentences inflicted, 
but have so far failed to attract the notice of the Central 
Government presided over by the ExLord Chief Justice of 
England. 

It may be convenient here to refer briefly to some other 
notable trials, to show how British justice vindicates itself in 
Iudia. 

30. Deshabandhu Chittaranjau Das the President-elect 
T)e>in»andhu c. r. i w of the Congress was arrested on the 

pi otr acted tnai. 23rd December 1921 under the Criminal 

Law Amendment Act, on the eve of his departure for Ahma- 
dabad for issuing a public appeal calling upon the people to 
enlist as volunteers. The trial was adjourned from time to 
time for various reasons till the 12th February 1922. The 
accused having declined to plead or make a statement, it 
became necessary to prove his signatures on the papers pur- 
porting io be the original manuscripts sent to the pres§. 
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Besides some other evidence, the Government expert swore 
Government expert’s per* on ft comparison of that signature with 
admitted signatures that the former were 
in the hand writing of the person who made the latter. 
Deshbandhu was convicted and sentenced to 6 months’ im- 
prisonment after being detained for about two months as an 
undertrial prisoner. After his conviction, in a message to 
his countrymen, he made it quite clear that the signatures 
found to be his were really written by other persons named 
by him. Sometime after the Indian member of the Bengal 
Executive Council, an ex chief Justice of Madras, intimated 
that the case of Mr. Das was being considered by the Gov- 
ernment, but such was the patient care bestowed by the 
Government that Mr. Das was released after serving the full 
sentence before the consideration of his case was completed. 

30 fa). The great Hindu leader of Bengal having been 
secured in prison a Mohamedan leader of eminence was next 
wanted to complete the triumph of repression. The choice 
fell upon Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a respected Moham- 
madan divine, Vice-President of the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee and an earnest member of the Congress who was next 
arrested, convicted under section 124 A of the Penal Code 
(Sedition) and awarded a sentence of imprisonment which 
he has nearly served out. 

31. Lala Lajpat Rai, Ex- President of the Congress was 
tried under the Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a 

Laia Lajpat Rai convicted, meeting of the Provincial Congress 
released and re-convicted. Committee. Some correspondence had 

previously passed betweeu the Magistrate and the Lalaji 
about the nature of the meeting and the fact that it was mere- 
ly a committee meeting, not open to the public, was well known 
to the Magistrate. Lalaji was however convicted and sentenc- 
ed to a term of imprisonment. The Law Officer of the 
Government, who should have been consulted before the 
prosecution was launched, gave his opinion after the convic- 
tion that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon 
which Lalji was released from the prison but was re-arrested 
4 
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the moment he stepped out of the main gate for another 
offence and in due course convicted and sentenced to a term 
of 2 years’ imprisonment which he is now undergoing. 

31(a). Babu Bhagwandas a highly respected citizen of 
Benares and president of the U. P. Provincial Committee 
was arrested under the Criminal Amendment Act for issuing 
and distributing an appeal to the shopkeepers to observe 
hartal on the day of the arrival of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The con- 
viction was so utterly absurd that an agitation in the press 
in which Dr. Subramaniya Iyer, Ex-Chief Justice of the 
Madras High Court, took part compelled the Government to 
cancel the unexpired portion of the sentence. 

32. Pandit Jawabarl.il Nehru was convicted under sec- 
rt. jawahiriai Nehru in- tions 385 and 505, Indian Penal Code, 

tends to picket and „ . 

gets is months for having declared his intention to 

picket foreign shops in a public speech and for asking the 
audience to help him. Another charge under which also he 
was convicted was abetment of extortion based on the fact 
that he presided at a committee meeting at which letters were 
agreed to be sent to certain cloth merchants calling upon 
them to pay the fines imposed by the cloth merchants’ own 
association under their own rules. He was sentenced to 
18 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment and is now serving his 
sentence. 

For fuller information about the above cases we refer 
to the statements of the gentlemen concerned printed m 
Appendix XIII. 

33. These are well-known cases which have attracted 

„ ri public attention on account of the 

Premium on false evidence. 

importance of the geutlemen concerned. 
There are other cases, and their number is legion, in 
which Non-co-operators have been falsely charged and 
their convictions secured on the flimsiest evidence. This 
has no doubt been considerably facilitated by the attitude 
of indifference adopted by Nou-co-operators at their trials. 
The knowledge that they neither defend themselves no? 
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cross-examine witnesses has put a premium on false 
evidence. The best illustration of this was afforded at 
the trial of one of the members of this Enquiry Committee 
(Pandit Motilal Nehru). To prove his signature in Hindi, 
probably the first he had made in his life, the pro- 
secution called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
beggar in the street, whom the accused had never 
seen before. He swore that the signature was of the 
accused while holding the paper in his hand upside 
down for half a second. This was the only proof 
of the signature on a volunteering form and on this 
evidence the Ex-President and the General Secretary of 
the Congress was convicted under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment which 
he has fully served out. 

34. The illegalities committed in the course of the 
Provincial budgets of »e- trials of Non-Co-operators are, how 
prtsslon * ever, nothing compared to the ap- 

palling lawlessness which prevailed outside the courts. 
It may be broadly stated that causing injury to the the per- 
son, property, or reputation of a Non-Co-operator not only 
ceased to be an offence but came to be regarded as an act 
of loyalty to the Government of a specially meritorious 
character. We have indicated above the general trend of 
repression in the country and have given a few important 
extracts from the reports of the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, 
and Assam Congress Committees in Appendix XIII, showing 
specific instances of a grosser kind for which the local 
administrations have earned a wide notoriety. Bombay, 
Gujrat, Ajmere-Merwara and Central India stand at the 
other end and may be congratulated on having so far escaped 
any trouble worth the name. Central Provinces, (Hindustani 
and Marahati,) Berar, Maharashtra, Karnatak and Tamil 
Nadu have had their share of repression chiefly in connection 
with liquor shop picketing. The security sections wera 
freely used in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desh. Bihar has 
witnessed considerable display of terrorism in the districts of 
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Muzaffarpur and the Santhal Parganas but has on the whole 
been quiet. Kerala, comprising the Moplah country, stands by 
itself for the inhuman barbarities committed by a fanatical 
population on the one hand, and the infuriated forces of law 
and order on the other ; while the notorious Malabar train 
tragedy easily beats the worst popular excesses committed in 
any part of India for the callous disregard of human life it 
has revealed. Utkal and Andhra have come in for a fair share 
of severe repression and stand next only to the northern 
Provinces. 

35. Taking the country as a whole a general summary of 

T the various kinds of anti-non-co-opera- 

Its horrid varieties. . . ... . . _ 

tion activities may be given in a few 
short sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar dress were ana- 
thema to the officials generally throughout India, and marked 
out the wearer for all kinds of insults and humiliations as 
also for false prosecution. Assaults on volunteers, stripping 
them of their clothing and ducking them in village tanks in 
winter months were some of the innocent practical jokes 
designed by the police for their own amusement. 
Confiscation of licenses for arms, forfeiture of jagirs 9 
watans and inams , withholding of water supply for irriga- 
tion and refusing Takavi advances were some of the milder 
punishments for those who were not charged with specific 
offences. Destruction of Congress and Khilafat offices and 
records and of national educational institutions, burning of 
houses and crops and looting of property were resorted to in 
the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. Several cases of 
forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of women and 
of indecent assaults and outrages committed on them as well 
as the burning and trampling under foot of religious books 
and other sacred objects have also been brought to our 
notice. The estate of an extra-loyal Zemindar in Utkal 
has gained a wide notoriety in that Province for cases of 
shooting, assaults on women and a novel method of humiliate 
ing and insulting high caste people by sprinkling liquor on 
them and compelling them to carry night soil on their 
shoulders. 
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36. All this the people have borne with admirable 
wonderful spirit of non- patience and self-restraint. The spirit 
violence * of non-violence has permeated the 

masses generally beyond all expectation. We can safely 
assert that there is no country in the world where the 
people, as a whole, would have stood the horrors, described 
above, with the almost superhuman self-control shown by 
the general population of India. It is all very well to shut 
one’s eyes to the due proportion of things and point to 
sporadic cases of outbursts of violence here and there in 
a vast country like this, and seek to establish a connection 
between them and non-co-operation by specious reasoning. 
We leave it to the unbiassed historian of the future to ^ay 
whether the responsibility for a few sad occurences is to be 
thrown on the non-cooperator or whether he is to be given 
the sole credit for the general quiet which has pre- 
vailed under maddening provocation. It may be difficult for 
the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering is to 
the Indian the law of his being. If this is not so, why is 
it that no serious violence except that on the part of the 
Government has occurred in a large number of places where 
repression has taken the severest and most unbearable form? 
Is the Indian the despicable coward or the weakling who has 
not the courage or the stength to hit back ? The answer, 
clear and conclusive, is given by the outstanding feature of 
the situation that it is the martial races of Northern India 
both in the Punjab and the United Provinces who, while 
smarting under brutal treatment, have maintained the most 
wonderful self-restraint. The brave Akalis of the Punjab 

Brave Akaiia-an object are, at the moment of writing these lines 
lewon to the world. giving an object lesson to the world in 

combining invincible courage with cool self-possession, which 
will add an inspiring chapter to the history of their race, 
already rich in heroic deeds aud brilliant acheivements. We 
refrain from going into the details of the great struggle 
which is proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as 
we do not wish to anticipate the findings of the Guru-ka- 
Bagh Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Working Com- 
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mittee, now sitting at Amritsar. For the purpose of this 
report it is enough to refer to the two statements issued to 
the press by Mr. C. F. Andrews (Appendix VIII) who has 
seen the brutalities committed 011 the unresisting Akalis in 
the sacred name of law and order with his own eyes, and to 
leave the reader to apportion bravery and cowardice between 
the parties according to merit. @443 

37. We have not attempted a detailed description of the 
visit of H. R. EL the Prince of Wales, but the facts so iar as 
they bear on this report may briefly be stated here. That 
splendid thing — the Hartal — followed H. R. H. wherever he 

►Stage-managed touted r«r went. The bureaucracy left no stone 
the Roj ai p.oce^mn. unturned to comouflage the real feeling 

of the country by lining the route taken by H. R. H. with 
the hirelings of talukadars and zemindars, the tenants holding 
lands under the Court of Wards, and ignorant villagers deceiv- 
ed into the belief that they were bei ug taken to have the 
darshan of Mahatma Gandhi; by offers of free motor drives 
to the people to have a view of their Shahzada ; in the towns 
by exhorting and pressing college students and school children 
through their professors and teachers to assemble at appointed 
places ; and generally by utilizing subservient news agencies 
to publish highly exaggerated and garbled account of the 
“warm welcome” accorded to EL. R H. by the people of 
India. But “here in India we know” (as the Viceroy said 
in another conuectio n the other day ) what really happened. 
The Hartals were an unqualified success everywhere in 
Unqualified succe^ of the Indian quarters and bazars; the 
HattaU. villagers who had come to see 

Mahatmaji releived their disappointment by shouting 
“ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai ” when the Prince passed ; 
the street urchins gladly accepted the offer of free motor 
drives only to ruu back home immediately after arrival at 
the selected spot long before the Prince passed ; college 
students and school children were conspicuous by their 
absence in must places, and at one point on the route of the 
Royal procession iu a certain large town lighted a bon- 
fire of foreign cloth on the day of H. R. H.’s arrival; 
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the authorities of the Hindu University at Benares who 
had erected a huge amphitheatre for a brave show of their 

Lukewarm reception U the yOUUg hopefuls, Were hard put tO fill 

Hindu University. u p (-| ie tastefully decorated structure at 
the last moment aud met with but poor success ; the subser- 
vient news agencies could ill conceal the determined absten- 
tion of Indians of all classes from the functions arranged 
and gave up the impossible attempt at Allahabad which rose 
to the full height of its injured dignity at the wholesale 
arrests of its worthy citizens made immediately before the 
Prince’s visit. But it is said that all this was due to coercion 
Complete Hartal x t Ai)»ha- ar 'd intimidation. The pertinent question 

bad- asked by a writer in the Loudon Times— 

who was left in Allahabad to coerce and intimidate, after the 
numerous arrests of workers which had already been made f 
has not been answered. Can it be that despite the strenuous 
efforts of the representatives in India of the “most deter- 
mined” and “hard fibred prople in the world” the whole 
country from end to end throbbed with one impulse as a 
result of the coercion aud intimidation employed by the 
handful of those who, in the words of Lord Reading, “did 
not represent the veal views of the Indian people ” and 
most of whom were secured behind prison walls ? If so, the 
sooner the most determined people in the world withdraw 
their present representatives and entrust their good name 
to the safe keeping of the handful, the better it would 
be for the future happtiness aud progress of both. 

38. II. R.H. The Prince of Waleshascomeandgonecarry- 
Still the Prince carries iug with him it is gratifying to learn, the 

back pleasant memories, m6§t p ] easaDt mem0 rieS Of his visit. 

It has been our unpleasant duty to deal with the sad memo- 
ries left behind in the trail of the Royal Progress by the 
action of those who laid its course through troubled seas 
and tried in vain to lash the wave into submission. We can 
only repeat the assurance, so often given by the Congress, 
that India entertains no ill-will or disrespect to H. R. EL or 
his Royal House. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Triumph of Non-Violence. 


39. A cousideratiou_oi' the various activites mentioned in 

the foregoing chapters will show that the 

Ahniedabad Congress. „ . J 

first stage of the Non-co-operation 
movement had already reached its high water mark before 
the Ahmedabad Congress was held. The principal resolution 
passed at that memorable session summarises the whole- 
situation which the Congress had to face, and unequivocally 
accepts the challenge thrown out by II. JE. the Viceroy in his 
Delhi and Calcutta speeches. For convenience of reference 
that resolution is reproduced in Appendix IX-c. We have 
already referred to the high spirit in which the workers, 
assisted by the general public, carried out the directions of the 
Working Committee embodied in its resolution passed at 
Bombay on the 23rd November 1921. They had now the 
authority of the whole Congress behind them and strove to 
keep up the good fight with redoubled courage and determina- 
tion during January and part of February, with such effect 
that the forces of repression were all^ but overpowered. In 
Northern India, from the extreme west of the Punjab to the 
extreme east of Bengal and Assam, the wholesale arrests of all 
grades of Congress workers and other repressive measures 
employed by the Government failed to shake the resolute 
determination of the people to stand on their natural rights of 
free speech and association. In Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow 
and other places, too numerous to mention in detail, batches 
of volunteers wearing their badges and carrying Swaraj 
banners marched, one after the other, in an endless stream 
along the public streets and in front of police stations offer- 
ing themselves for arrest but were mostly allowed to go 
scotfree. The lock-ups were full, the gaols were crowded. 
Repression ceased to keep pace with the great upheavel and 
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dropped its heavy hand through sheer satiety. Early in 
viceroy “puszUd and December H. E. the Viceroy had frank- 

perpiexed.” ]y admitted that he was “puzzled and 

perplexed”. And now the whole machine began to creak 
and showed signs of an impending breakdown. On 
the 29th January Bardoli took the momentous decision 
to launch mass civil disobedience, Mahatma Gandhi des- 
cribed it as “ its (Bardoli's) final and irrevocable choice ” 
and sent an ultimatum to the Vieeroy, Expectation ran 
high. The country was all agog to witness the final triumph 
of soul force over physical might. But the gods had willed 
it otherwise. The crime of Chauri Chaura was perpetuated 
on the 5th February 1922 and changed the whole out- 
look. The Working Committee met at Bardoli on the 11th and 


Lamentable Clmuri Chaura 


12th February and resolved that 


civil disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and this suspension 
bo continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as 
to ensure the non-repetitiou of popular atrocities such 
as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay 
and Madras v . All activities “ specially designed to court 
arrest and imprisonment ” and “all volunteer processions, 
public meetings, merely for the purpose of defiance of the 
notifications regarding such meetings i} were stopped till 
further instructions and a new programme of constructive 
work was laid down. 


40. It is perfectly true, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi 

B . . at the meeting of the All India Com- 

Bardoh-Delhi resolution*. , V ^ 

mittee held in Delhi on the 21th and 

25th February, that by this resolution it was not in- 
tended to go back upon the Nagpur non-co-operation 
resolution in any way; but there can be no doubt that the 
principle and policy laid down at Abmedabad were com- 
pletely reversed to the great disappointment of an expectant 
public. The concession made by the All India Congress 
^Committee to public feeling by empowering Provincial Com- 
mittees to sanction individual civil disobedience, if all the 
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conditions laid down by the Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee and the Working Committee were strictly 
fulfilled, failed to create sufficient enthusiasm to carry 
' on the constructive programme with the earnestness it 
deserved. 

41. Mahatama Gandhi saw this and lost no time in 
directiug his inexhaustible energies to disseminate a correct 
appreciation of the situation. But in the strength of the 
Mahatma lay his weekness in the eyes of the Government. 
No living man could have possibly checked the surging tide 
of popular excitement at the point it had reached by simply 
raising a finger of warning as the Mahatma had done. But 
this phenomenal hold on the public mind was taken to be a 
sign of waning influence and the opportunity was seized to 
arrest India’s greatest son. British statesmanship had gone 
bankrupt and the art of Government had deteriorated into 
special pleading and blind submission to the ontcry raised 
by the reactionaries in England and the British element in 

Maiiaimajee’s arrest and the services in India. TheMahatma was 

conviction. tried convicted and lodged in gaol. 

The thrilling incidents of his short trial are fresh in the 
public mind and the noble sentiments he uttered from the 
dock have sunk deep into the very soul of the people. The 
Mahatma went smilingly to prison and the people paid their 
homage of reverence by observing that exemplary self-re- 
straint and perfect non-violence which were so dear to his 
heart. We need say no more than what he has himself said 
in the great statement he made at the trial (Appendix XIII) 


43. No man other than the Mahatma could lift the wet 
blanket thrown upon most of the work- 

Absence of Mahnlnuji. . . 

ers by the Bardoli-Delhi resolutions, or 
effectively divert the course of Congress activities into the 
channels marked out by those resolutions. If he had only 
been given an opportunity to make one of his lightaning tours 
through the country, we have no doubt that the history of 
the last six months would have been differently written. 
We are, however, more concerned with what is than whnt* 
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might have been. It is as unprofitable to inquire what 
would have happened if Mahatma Gandhi had not been 
arrested and sent to prison, as it is to discuss the sound- 
ness or otherwise of the decisions taken at Bardoli and 
Delhi about which conflicting opinions have been expres- 
sed before us. The solid fact which cannot be ignored is 
that the Bardoli-Delhi resolutions and the subsequent in- 
carceration of Mahatma Gandhi. were followed by general 
depression throughout the country. Whethor that depres- 
sion justifies the hopes of the moderates and the bure- 
aucracy is a different matter and will presently be gone into. 

43. We have carefully investigated the causes of this 

Want of ad equal e full i in apparent set back and have unhesitat- 

some of the workers. iugly . arrived at the conclusion that 

it was due almost entirely to a want of adequate faith 
in the constructive programme on the part of a large number 
of workers whose business it was to carry it out. In the 
disappointment of a sudden check of enthusiasm the great 
potentialities of that programme were overlooked and it was 
assumed that there was no urgency about it as it involved 
steady work extending over years. This apathy of 
the workers was reflected to a degree in the general public, 
but the faith of the latter iu the Congress and in the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi remained unshaken. Witnesses 
from all parts of the country speaking from direct local 
knowledge have testified to the outstanding features of the 
crisis through which the country is passing. These are :(1) 
the general awakening of the masses to their political rights 
and privileges (2) the total loss of faith iu the present 
system of Government (3) the belief that it is only through, 
its owu efforts that India can hope to be free (4) the faith in 
the Congress as the only organisation which can properly 
direct national effort to gain freedom, and (5) the utter fai- 

Unprecedented National lure of repression to COW down the 

awakening people. Our own personal observation 

in the course of our tour round the whole country 
fully corroborates the evidence on these points. We have 
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found the general population permeated with the indo- 
mitable spirit of a great national awakening unprecedented 
in the history of the human race for its wide sweep and rapid 
growth. The great bulk of the people showed complete lack 
of confideoce in the Government and were found to be firm 
believers in non-co-operation and all that it stands for. Re- 
pression, where it had done its worst, had no doubt left behind 
it a trail of sorrow and suffering but failed to crush the 
spirit of the people. 


44. There were, it is true, what may be called variations 
of temperature noticeable from town to 

Variations of temperature. ^ owu an( J p rov i nce to province, accord- 
ing as the cold wave of repression emanating from 
the Government was more or less continuously applied 
by its local agents with or without the addition of 
freezing mixtures of their own invention. But with the 
exception of au almost invisible margin for Moderates 
and Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign, the 
length and breadth of non-co-operation was found to corres- 
pond with the length and breadth of India. And where the 
mercury stood low it but needed the warmth of the least 

But Non-co-operation as breath of encourgemeut. to rise to the 
alive as beiuic. normal attained by the country as 

a whole. This in brief is the net result of the pro- 
gress of Non-co-operation on the one hand and of the 
countering forces employed to check it ou the other. But 
strangely enough the evidence of the witnesses recorded by 
us, fortified as it is by our own observations, receives addi- 
tional support from unexpected quarters. 


But Non-co-operation as 
alive as beiuic. 


45. The famous White Paper containing the Govern- 
ment of India’s “general appreciation 
The winte lapc-r. of the situation as regards Non-co- 

operation’’ was published in March last on the eve of 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest. In this document, at the end' 
of a laboured justification of the policy of the Government 
by a thorough misrepresentation of the aims, dbjects and 
methods of the movement, the fact, that non-co-operation has 



true nationalism and religious motive power and has spread 
far and wide, is thus grudgingly admitted. 


44 Nevertheless though the impracticable uatare of the demands of Npn- 
oo-operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been possible 
to ignore the fact that the Non-co-operation - movement has to a large extent 
been engineered and sustained by nationalist aspirations and so far as 
Mohammedans are concerned by religious feelings which have a strong 
appeal to those also who have not adopted its programme.” 

46. The true state of feeling in the country has 
Bad faith and insincerity of been quite evident for sometime past 
daW ° °" to all but those who will not see. 

Even Mr. Sastri could not fail to discern it during his recent 
meteoric flight across the Indian sky. He told his fellow 
“Liberals” in the Conference assembled at Bombay in April 
last that: — 


44 He had never known such profound distrust of Government as existed 
to-day, such absolute lack of faith in their sincerity, a rooted tendency to put 
aside all their pledges, promises and declarations as of no value whatever.” 


A fortnight later in the course of a post-parandial oration 

“Chosen vehicles of bene- at the Viceregal Lodge the same gen- 
voient spirit." tleman addressing himself to the 

brilliant galaxy of officials whom he described as “chosen 
vehicles of the great spirit of benevolence that has 
always ennobled the British Government in its mission in 
the world ” permitted himself to say : 


44 We never have «een in the country §uoh a lack of hope and faith in the 
Government of the day. I say this in all solemnity. We have never seen 
each a total lack of faith by the people as to-day.” 

47. Lord Reading ignored the grave warning uttered by 
Viceroy ignores his tmsted bis tiusted friend and ally and about 

a 'h- a month after the above sentiment 

was expressed at his hospitable board tried to convince 
the members of the commercial communities who waited 
on H. E. in deputation that “the Government which is 
representative of India in a greater degree than previous 
Central Governments is inspiring trust and confidence.” The 
failure of a strong Secretary of State like Mr. Montagu to 
gauge real Indian feeling notwithstanding personal visits 
and inquiries on the spot has clearly demonstrated the futi- 
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lity of auy attempt on the part of British statesmen to get at 
the true bearings of Indian problems. A new Under-Secre- 
tary of States, with no special knowledge of the situation, and 
with the predispositions of Earl Winterton can only derive 
sustenance by the careful spoon-feeding he receives from 
Simla and Delhi. We thus have the noble Earl delivering 
himself as follows in the recent Indian debate in the House 
of Commons : 

“ The Government of India preferred to wait until the barrenness of his 

(Mahatma Gandhi’s) political faith and its total 

harl Winteilon unburdens f rt ij ure to produce any constructive resalts had 
himself. „ 

disillusioned his more intelligent supporters. Then 

his downfall was accepted by his followers with comparative coldness, while 

with the iguorant who had been taught to repeat his name and had been 

expecting the date of bis promised Swaraj and several times seen it pass, the 

babble of his supernatural attributes was summarily pricked.” 

48. The general awakening of a fifth of the human 
The bubble of Mahatma’s race to political consciousness, attended 

supernatural attributes, jg true W ith a COUtre-ttmps UOW 

and then, is here treated as a “ total failure to produce 
any constructive results” and while healthy differences of 
opinion among non-co-operators as to certain items of the 
programme are supposed to betoken a disillusionment of the 
more intelligent supporters of Mahatma Gandhi, credit is 
given for the absence of violent outbursts among the masses 
on the occasion of Mahatma's arrest to the summary prick- 
ing of the “ bubble of his supernatural attributes.” What 

does, in fact, account for the absolute quiet which pre- 

perfect peace das to Ma- vailed after his arrest is the touching 

haimaji’s teachings. appeal repeated for the thousandth time 

in the same article in these words. 

‘It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of humiliation that 
the Government refrain from arresting me for fear of outbreak of universal 
violence and awful slaughter that auy such outbreak must involve, it 
would be a sad commentary on my preaching of, and upon the Congress 
aod &hiUfat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration was to be a signal 

for a storm uH over the country I hope therefore that the 

Congress and the Khilafat workers will strain every nerve and show that all 
the feats entertained by the Government and their supporters were totally 
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wrong. I promise that each act of selfrestraiut will take os many a mile 
towards oar triple goal. There should therefore be no Ilartah , no noisy 
demonstrations, no processions. I would regard the observance of perfect 
peace on my arrest as a mark of high honour paid to me by my country- 
men.” 

Mr. Gandhi was either believed to be a saint or he was 
lot. If he was not, there was no bubble to prick. If he 
vas, no Indian could disregard the touching appeal contain- 
ed in the above passage even at the cannon’s mouth. But 
the bureaucracy would have it both ways, and thus the 
building of the fools’ paradise goes on from day to-day. 

49. Mr. Rushbrook Williams, the official apologist, in 

inot her official apologist. describiDg ths general results of non- 
co-operatlou iu his “ India of 1921-22 ” 
is reluctantly compelled to admit the existence of a wide- 
spread feeling of patriotism, though he limits it to the 
classes only and colours it with the dyes prepared and 
placed at his disposal by the Secretariat. The paragraph 
runs as follows and may be taken as a fair sample of the 
jstrich-like simplicity of the official mind, which in the 
presence of undeniable facts seeks refuge in make-beliefs : 

“Bnt when we turn to consiiler lire campaign as a whole it would be idle 
to assert that it was iufrnctuous. Whether the results obtained are desirable 
or undesirable will be demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt by the 
mere passage of time. But that these results are real is no longer open to 
question. Mr. Gandhi’s inteugive movement during the year 1921 and J 922 
hag diffused far and wide among classes previously oblivious to political con- 
siderations, a strong negative patriotism born of race hatred of the foreigner. 
Ihe less prosperous clashes both in the town and in the countryside have 
become aroused to certain aspects of the existing political situation. On the 
whole this must be pronounced, up to the present, the most formidable achieve- 
ment of the non-co-operation movement. That it has certaiu potentialities 
for good will be maintained by many, that it will immensely increase the 
dangers and difficulties of the next few jearB can he denied by few.” 

The above statement shorn of its adjectives and qualify- 
ing phrases comes nearer the truth than the official statement 
made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons. 

50. On a par with the forced optimism of the Under Secre- 

Viceroy again-*con- tary of State is the recent important 
ent yet despairing. pronouncement made by H. E. the 
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Viceroy on the occasion of the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly. But it will be noticed that the confident tone in 
which the speech opens is in marked contrast to the counsel 
of despair which pervades His Excellency’s concluding appeal 
to the councillors : 

“Here in India we know that they (the Non-Co-operators) do not represent 
the real views of the Indian people, but can yon wonder that they created a 
deplorable impression upon the Rritish people throughout the Empire not- 
wiihstanding the devotion and loyalty of the great majority of the people of 
India.”, 

It may pertinently be asked what is the great majority of 
the people of India composed of if not of the masses t But 
in the very next passage of his speech His Excellency felt 
called upon to urge his audience to “make an appeal to the 
intelligence of the masses and command their sympathy” 
and added : 


“ Wo must convince them of the sincerity of oar purpose, we must make 
them feel assured that tbo first motive of all our actions is their ultimate 
well-being. You must attempt to diffuse that clearer vision with which 
you have beeu gifted. You must help others to share in that wider out- 
look and iu those opportunities for mateual welfare which you enjoy. 
Defensive tactics alone will not enffice. We must lead and guide upwards 

H. E. rouses councillors a,,d 0,,w » rils - 1 he teek iu not ea«y, it require* 
to. application, it calls for patience, but it is one 

which I am cot fident that your efforts can bring to a successful 
issue. It is a task in which you may rely on the fullest support of my 
Government and of the l ivil Services, who, in tho face of much 
misre pit eentetion and hostility, have freely aud uusparingty co-operat- 
ed to work the reformed constitution and cot tinne to labaur for Its success. 
They are ready to help you and they also look for your help. You hear 
arouud yoa jrrepnganda against the Reforms; your rights are assailed by 
misrepiestntatiorB ;your privileges and prospects are attacked; your achieve- 
ments are belittled ; your aims are vilified.” 

51. It is difficult to understand the nature of the devotion 


44 Piivillages and pros- 
pect^’ of Councillors. 


and loyalty of a people whose intelligent 
sympathy has yet to be gained and 


who have yet to be assured of the sincerity of those to 
whom they are devoted and loyal. And what is more, it 


is admitted that “the task is not easy, it requires applica- 
tion, it calls for patience.” Confidence is no doqbt 
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expressed in the efforts of Councillors “to bring the 
task to a successful issue n but it has to be followed 
up with an assurance of the “fullest support of my Govern- 
ment and of the Civil Services " coupled with a significant 
reference among other things to their “privileges and pros- 
pects”. The thoroughness with which things are managed 
by the Government is simply marvellous. Councillors are 
earnestly exhorted to “diffuse that clearer vision with which 
they are gifted” with all the resources of the Government 
and the Civil Services at their back and with an eye to 
their own privileges and prospects, with no other object 
them to gain an audience and enlist the sympathies of the 
very people whose chosen representatives they are ! Strange 
are the ways of the “ devoted” and the “ loyal ” — they Hock 
in their thousands and tens of thousands to Non-co-operation 
meetings which donot represent their views, at the cal J of the 
town or village crier and leave those, to whom they are 
devoted and loyal, severely alone until the art of “gentle 
persuasion” is practised by some of the more distinguished 
Services, chiefly the Police. However that may be; we take 
this opportunity of thanking His Excellency for the infor- 
mation that we have succeeded in “ creating a deplorable 
impression upon the Birtish people throughout the Empire”. 
As for what “here in India we know”, that, we fear, is even 
more deplorable from the point of view of His Excellency. 

52. The recent, historical speech of Mr. Lloyd George, 

The Premier’s nod-more which has so u P set 0U1 ‘ Moderate friends, 
eloquent than his words. an d the very able discourse of H. E. 

the Viceroy on the effect of ministerial nods on the mean- 
ing of words will be considered in connection with the 
question of the entry of Non-co- operators into the Coun- 
cils to which both directly apply, but it may be observed 
herein passing that these official utterances are symptomatic 
of that mental state which is produced by disappointed 
hope and finds expression in bluster. If Non-co-opera- 
tors have so utterly failed with the electors, as we are 
assured they have, where was the necessity of threatening 
6 
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them with dire consequences if they dared to wreck the Re- 
forms. It is only necessary to add that these great pro- 
nouncements have left the Non-Co-operators entirely un- 
ruffled. 


53. We have so far dealt with the strength of the non-co- 
_ , . , , .. , operation movement in the country and 

Ourmends, the Moderates. . .. , „ , , 

in doing so have referred to the general 
effect of the overwhelming evidence given before us, 
the result of our own observations, and the more important 
official statements made from time to time. We have pur- 
posely refrained from noticing the attacks made on the 
movement, from the platform and in the press, by 
certain leading Moderates as any attempt in that direction 
would have landed us in an unprofitable controversy with 
our own countrymen leading to its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness and chagrin. It may, however, be stated without 
fear of contradiction that whatever differences might exist 
as regards the principles of the movement and their applica- 
tion to the various spheres of Congress activity no Moderate 
of any note has so far denied that the sole credit for the 
great national awakening we see today belonged to Non-Co- 
operation. On the contrary the foremost of them have 
ungrudgingly admitted the great success we have achieved, 
coupled though such admissions have invariably been with 
an expression of disagreement with the particular items on 
the programme. We give below a quotation from the 
speech of Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad at Ahmedabad 
in May last which may be taken as a fair representa- 
Sir c h Setaivad’s tribute tion of general Moderate opinion. He 

to extremals. sa id 1— 

“ 1 qnite acknowledge that the Extremist party did good work np to • 
point. When they awakened the poblic to political consciousness, when 

they roaaed t lit ir self respect and patriotism th-y did a great service 

1 also acknowledge, gcnilemeu, the otliel directions in which good work 
bis becu done by the non-co-operation party. They have done well io 
aroaaiog the feeling in fayoor of Swadeshi and io asking people to remove 
the ontooohsbility of the depressed dames." 
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54, It is thus established beyond doubt or cavil that the 
Tremendous force behind Indian National Congress has now a 
Congress. tremendous force behind it which 

neither oppression nor repression can suppress. Whether 
non-co-operators are giving a true or a false lead to 
the couutry, whether they have succeeded or failed in 
carrying out the various items of the programme, the fact 
remains that the future Government of this country under 
the present system is an utter impossibility except for a 
time, and that only by the continued use of the severe forms 
of repression which can but drive the iron deeper and deeper 
into the soul of the people. Those who have the eyes to see 
can read the answer to the recent threats uttered by the 
Prime Minister and the Viceroy in the grim determination 
of the people to continue the struggle at all cost till they 
are masters in their own house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Successes and Failures. 


55. We propose in this Chapter to deal briefly with the 

results attained in the various items of 

Effect on council elections. . , x 

the non-co-operation programme, the 
successes achieved and the failures sustained. We shall 
first take the boycott of Legislative Councils. The Special 
Session at Calcutta was held on the eve of the first 
elections and Congress workers were called upon to con- 
centrate their whole energies on making the boycott 
of the Councils a success. The call of the Congress 
was responded to in a manner which astonished the 
Government and the opposition Press alike. All nation- 
alists whether they had favoured or opposed the boycott 
iu the Congress loyally stood by it and withdrew their 
candidatures even though, in some cases, considerable 
trouble and expense had already been incurred. The vast 
majority of voters faithfully followed the lead by abstaining 
from going to the polls notwithstanding the undue pressure 
put upon them by the authorities and some zemindars. 
Here is {Sir Valeutiue Clairol’s appreciation of one of the elec- 
tions iu a letter to the Loudon “Times”: 


•‘I drove unt to a polling station in an important village about 15 miles 

from Allahabad on the road to I’artabgarh .... ‘‘When we 

reached the big village, almost a small township, of Soraon there was 
still nothing to show that this was the red letter day in the history of 
modern India which a as to initiate her people into the great art of self-govern • 
merit. Only the little Court house, we found, had been swept and garnished 
for use as a polliug station. 

“Inside, the presiding officer with his assistants sat at his table with his 
freshly printed electoral roll in front of him and the voting papers to be 
handed to each voter before he passed into the inner sanctuary in which the 
btdlot bi*xos awaited him. But from 8 in the rooming till past 12 not a 
single voter bad i. resented himself in the course of the whole day ” 

GO. Official statistics indicated that from 70 to 80 per cent, 
had at-staiuad from ?otingfor the Provincial Councils, while 
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about 80 per cent, had abstained from voting for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and in spite of the peculiarity and the 
narrowness of constitution of the Council of State, 60 per 
cent, did not go to the polling booth. Ingenious explana- 
tions were offered by the Moderate and Anglo-Indian press to 
cover up the complete defeat of the Government and the 
non-representative character of the candidates “ elected,” 
but independent critics who totally disapproved of the non- 
co-operation policy and deplored the Council boycott, felt 
compelled to acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says 
Colonel Wedgwood M. P: 

* 4 The elections have been held, but each elections were hardly 
worth holding, Vast numbers who would have voted have taken the 
easy course and stayed at homo, Altogether about 24 per cent, of the elec- 
tors have voted— more in Madras and Bengal and fewer in Bombay and the 
Leutra! Provinces. Everywhere the Mahctnedan constituencies have had 
pitifully few voters, for, to th 1 Mahomedan Non-co- o »eration is now part of 
his religion.” 

Disgusted that the enlightened public opinion of India, 
should have boycotted the Kefoims, the Colonel added : 

“The elections are linished. incompetent self-seekerB have bought their seats 
and all the intelligence and ‘pick ’ of the National party growls outside.” 
“It is a bad position.’” he concluded “and any sane Government would have 
postponed the elections on the chance of a compromise.” 

Other critics, who were unwilling to admit the failure 
of the reforms and anxious to make much of the fact that the 
Councils were full, admitted that the quality had suffered in 
view of the boycott. Keferriug to the new councillors, the 
“Nation” (London) wrote: 

“There may be highly respectable pernoin among them, wealthy men, men 
enjoying decorations but on the whole they are elderly (sic) and timid men 
who have little driving power, little initiative and oo great popular follow- 
ing.” 

57. Simultaneously with the active propaganda for 

Effect on Schools and boycott of councils, Mahatma Gandhi 
Colleges. toured round the country calling upon 

lawyers to boycott the courts and upon students to give up 
Government and aided institutions. The first attack was 
directed against the M. A.-O College, Aligarh, by Maulanas 
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Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, and later by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mr. 0. ft. Das Jed the campaign in Bengal as a 
result of which thousands of students left Government schools 
and colleges in Calcutta and the Muffassil. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji, speaking as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity testified to the success of the Non-Co-operation movement 
amongst the student community of Bengal. Similar pro- 
paganda met with striking success in the Punjab and the 
other provinces. A large number of national schools and 
colleges sprang up all over the country supported by public 
contributions and staffed by teachers who were men with 
burning patriotism and self-reliance and who worked 
cheerfully in spite of financial difficulties. While some of the 
Btudents who had come out of Government schools joined the 
National schools and colleges or became Congress workers, 
the majority was obliged to return gradually to their old 
schools owing to the unfortunate paucity of national in- 
stitutions. The boycott of schools and colleges resulted in 
adding to the ranks of (Jougress workers some of the more 
ardent young men, whose patriotism and enthusiasm have 
greatly advanced the cause of the country. 

58. A good deal has been made of the fact that a large 
, , J uurnber of students who had originally 

Spirit of N.C.O imbibed. , ~ . 

come out ot the Government educational 
institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that the boy- 
cott has failed. It must be admitted that so far as effort was 
directed to tbe weaning of the students from Government 
schools and colleges, it has met with poor success but 
it cannot be doubted that the spirit of non-co-operation has 
been largely imbibed by the student population of the coung 
try as a whole. This has been demonstrated time after time 
by the attitude of the students in regard to various public 
activities. Non 'co-operators have addressed huge public 
meetings largely attended by students and have been listen- 
ed to with patience and consideration, while prominent moder- 
ates, including some of those who have enjoyed the universal 
confidence aud respect of the student class, have repeatedly 
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failed to obtain a hearing from their erstwhile admirers. 
We do not for a moment commend this behaviour of the 
students towards respected moderates. Mahatma Gandhi 
and many other prominent workers have condemned it un- 
sparingly from the platform and in the press but the fact 
remains that moderate opinions have become intolerable to 
young men of the country to such an extent that they forget 
themselves as Indians and lapse into Western methods of 
marking their disapproval. The truth is that if they do not 
one and all leave their schools and colleges it is because they 
have nowhere else to go for any education whatever and not 
because non-co-ojseration does not appeal to them. With 
them it is a case of choosing the lesser evil which they fully 
recognize. The moral victory of non-co-operation is com- 
plete. It has destroyed the prestige of Government institu- 
tions and put the students on their guard against their evils. 

59. We have already adverted to the inadequacy of 

National 'educational National educational institutions to meet 

mstitations. the ] ar g e demand made on them. The 

very nature of the struggle precluded the thorough organisa- 
tion of National colleges and schools, but the enthusiasm of 
the students and of the teachers kept these institutions going, 
however inefficient and inadequate they were. The Bardoli 
resolutions rightly stopped all active propaganda against 
Government educational institutions and directed the vari- 
ous Congress bodies to improve the quality of education 
and to better the organisation of national institutions in 
order to attract students from the GDvernment colleges and 
schools. The present conditions of the national institu- 
tions all over the country is far from satisfactory. They 
are all working heroically uuder great disadvantages and 
disabilities. The teachers receive a bare living wage. The 
buildings are mostly rented and are unsuitable. In most 
cases the syllabus of studies is identical with that of the 
Government institutions with the exception of the cbarkha, 
the hand-loom and the compulsory learning of Hindi. Almost 
every institution visited by us was in financial distress. 
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Notwithstanding only slight changes in the course of 
studies in these national institutions, the very fact of their 
being carried on without Government aid has produced a 
perceptible change in the character and outlook of the 
teachers and pupils. 

60. What we have said about students, schools and col- 
Lawyers, i»ti s ani s and l<"ges applies mutatis mutandis to lawyers, 

lavv conrls * litigants and law courts. If success is 

to be measured by the number of lawyers and litigants 
abstaining from resorting to the couits, it must, as in the 
case of students, be admitted that this item of the pror 
gramme has failed. It appears that betweeji 1,200 and 1,500 
lawyers in all suspended practice as a result of non-co-opera- 
tion in the whole country. This number is insignificant 
compared to their full strength and it has now been further 
reduced by some of them having gone back to practice for 
private and other reasons. But such of them as have 
adhered to their resolve to keep out of the courts have done 
splendid service to the cause. The fact that practising 
lawyers in far largei numbers are whole-heartedly supporting 
the movement in different ways, specially in the constructive 
part of the programme aud in liberally contributing to the 
Tilak Swarajya Fund shows that the profession as a whole 
lias well caught the spirit of nou- co-operation. The action of 
a number of Bar Associations in passing resolutions condem- 
ning the repressive policy of the Government in strong and 
clear terms, of the Calcutta Bar Library in cancelling the 
dinner to Lord Reading as a protest against that policy, of 
the Madras Vakil’s Association in entertaining the lawyer 
members of the Congress and Khilafat Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committees in the Association Rooms of the High 
Court building and giving a firm and, dignified answer to 
the threats of the Chief Justice communicated through the 
Registrar will always redound to the honour and credit of the 
profession. At the same time it is true that some lawyers 
chiefly tho^e in the front ranks of the bar have expressed 
their disagreement with the principle and programme of 
non-co-operation and others have actually opposed it. 
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61. While the principle on which the boycott of courts is 

Lawyers’ place in the pro- bflSCd IS perfectly 80Und| W6 feel COn* 
gramme of N. c. o. strained to say that it has been carried 

to undesirable lengths in practice. There can be no 
doubt that practising lawyers who adopt the Congress 
Creed are fully entitled to join all the component 
parts of the organization and to hold offices to which 
they may be elected by the free exercise of the franchise. 
There is no disqualification placed on them by the Congress, 
but Mahatma Gandhi advised them to be content with the 
part of unseen actors behind the scenes, and this advice was 
interpreted by the more enthusiastic committees as placing 
a ban on practising lawyers; and some Provinces actually 
framed rules disqualifying them from holding any office. 
This in itself would be strong enough reason for all self-res- 
pecting practising lawyers to keep outside the Congress 
against their own inclination, but the unpardonable dis- 
courtesy with which they came to be generally treated 
effectually shut them out from all public activity. The 
movement thus lost the support of the most efficient body of 
men by what can only be characterised as an entirely false 
step. There is no reason why a wholesale importer of 
foreign cloth should be freely admitted into all Congress orga- 
nisations and even to responsible offices under it, whilst 
respected practising lawyers, known for their special aptitude 
for public work, were studiously and sometimes offensively 
excluded. It is true that some of the foreign cloth importers 
and Indian mill owners contributed handsomely to the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund, but the lawyer class as a whole was never 
given the chance to rise to the full height of its well-known 
open-hearted liberality in support of public movements. We 
trust that the All India Committee will pay immediate atten- 
tion to this matter and make the amende honorable to a 
deserviug class which in the past has furnished the back bone 
of public life. It should however be clearly understood that 
we suggest no change in the boycott of Government educa- 
tional institutions by students or of courts by lawyers and 
litigants as it stands in the CoDgtess resolution. The pria- 
7 
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ciple involved in it ip, as we have already stated, perfectly 
sound and must be maintained to keep the ideal before the 
public mind. Mahatma Gandhi has explained the position 
very clearly in the following* passage in the “ Young India 99 
of the 8th December 1921 : 

“We ere do longer in the dark. We have the result of fifteen months' 
working of the new method. Hejectiou of courts, schools and councils is 
an integral part of the programme. We may not give op parts because 
we have not achieved full snccess, if we are convinced that in themselves 
they are desirable. Although we have not succeeded on emptying the three 
institutions, we have demolished their prestige. They neither worry nor 
dnzzlo us. That many parents, many lawyers and many Uw*givers have 
not responded, hIiowh that we must make a greater attempt to wean them, 
uot now by arguing but by the exomplary conduct of abstainers. For me 
they are the Government. Just aH I maj not apply for a paid post because 
no Government servant resigns, I may not join the ranks of voluntary 
servants because the latter do not come away. I am convinced that the 
country has risen because of the abstention even of the few from associa- 
tion with these emblems of the existing Government. 

Inadequate response is an eloquent plea, if yon will, for establishing better 
schools and pancbayats, not for confession of incapacity by returning to the 
flesh pots of Egypt," 

62. The establisment. of punchayats was the necessary 

Punchayats concomitant of the boycott of courts and 

was taken up in right earnest. From 
October 1920 to January 1921 a very large number of these 
sprang up all over the country. Many of them worked well, 
a few proved inefficient. Lacking the necessary sanc- 
tion behind them, these National courts could at best work 
under serious disadvantages but the baud of repression des- 
cended heavily on them and in many Provinces made a clean 
sweep of the panchayats with all their paraphernalia. In 
the United Provinces a regular hunt for punches was or- 
ganised by the police and there were scarcely any who 
were not given some experience of the inner working of 
police stations, the lock-ups aud the gaols. The evidence 
Shows that in the Punjab, Bengal and Behar a number of 
punchayats are still working more or less satisfactorily ; but 
on the whole the attempt to have any proper substitute for 
the existing courts has undoubtedly failed— thanks to the 
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zeal of the agents of law and order. In some places, the 
scope and function of panchayats were wholly misunderstood 
and a complicated system in close imitation of the procedure 
obtaining in the British Courts involving appeals, reviews of 
judgment and revision of orders and the appointment of 
judicial and ministerial staffs was evolved by some legal 
genius. Such a system was foredoomed to failure and the 
wonder is that it worked well for a time. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the essence of a panchayat lies in 
the confidence placed in it by the public and not in elaborate 
artificialities of procedure. It would be well for Provincial 
Committees to frame a few simple and uniform rules for the 
guidance of subordinate committees with such modifications 
of the old rules of caste panchayats as the altered circum- 
stances of the country require. 

63. There is no item of the programme which has met 
T with so striking a success as the boycott 

of titles. We say so deliberately and with 
full knowledge of the fact that there have been few renounce- 
ments and that the periodical “ houours ” lists have been as 
full as ever— perhaps fuller, owing to the extraordinary in- 
crease in the eligible?* by the addition of those who supported 
the Government in its campaign of repression. But the honour 
and glory of it has departed for ever. Titles have ceased 
to be paraded in public and semi-public functions outside 
Government Houses and official documents and the uncom- 
fortable bearers of ‘honorific’ prefixes to their names prefer 
to be referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, Munshi or Mr. 
while the man in the street turns away from them the 
moment he discovers their abnormality. 

64. The whole effort under the head Swadeshi has been 

concentrated on the production and po- 
Sw&Qe&hu pularising of Khaddar. It is gratifying 

to find that in 16 out of 19 Congress Provinces very consider- 
able progress has been made, though the production is slow 
and uuable to keep pace with the great demand. In Appen- 
dix HI we have summarised all the available information 
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and it is unnecessary to go into details here. The Khaddar 
department has recently been placed under the competent 
direction of Seth Jamualal Bajaj who is devoting his entire 
energies to it. The result of his endeavours is not before 
us and it is premature to offer any suggestions on the system 
he has inaugurated. There are, however, a few important 
points in this connection which require immediate attention. 
The great demaud for Khaddar has tempted foreign manu- 
facturers and local dealers to introduce a foreign substitute 
for Khaddar in the Iudian markets and the fraud has been 
so cleverly carried out that it defies detection. The Khaddar 
depots in the larger towns easily lend themselves to this 
fraud as the demand on them is great and the sources of 
supply are limited. It has also been our painful experience 
to find that certain unscrupulous producers of the finer 
textures in and around Bezwada which had justly earned the 
reputation of being the modern Dacca of India have, in their 
cupidity, allowed the good name of their district to suffer in 
public estimation, to the serious detriment of themselves 
and the more honest members of the trade. It appears that 
these profiteers have used foreign and Indian mill-made 
yarn in great quantities to meet the enormous demand from 
other Provinces. Not many of the numerous Khaddar 
Bhandars dotting the whole country deal exclusively in the 
genuine stuff. Indeed it has now become impossible to say 
with certainty of any particular piece that it is Shudh Khad- 
dar without elaborate enquiries, the result of the majority of 
which is highly unsatisfactory. It is said that there are ex- 
perts who can distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
article but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. 
We have carefully considered the question and, in our opi- 
nion, the only way out of the difficulty is to confine all Con- 
gress activities to the encouragement of the cottage industry 
and abandon all attempts to supply the requirements of 
dwellers in towns by opening large stores and depots and 
stocking them with cloth of unknown origin. We are not 
against manufacturing centres under competent supervision. 
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Ve were shown one in the village of Uttukuli in the Coimbatore 
n Tamil Nadu District where every process from the ginning 
>f cotton to the production of the finished article was carried 
>ut under the management of Congress workers and we are 
issured that there are many others of a similar nature in 
various places in Southern India and elsewhere. We suggest 
he appointment of a small committee of experts to go into 
hese questions at an early date. It is notworthy that the 
roycott of foreign cloth has already made itself felt in 
Lancashire (See Appendix XIV ) 

65. it is to be regretted that the collections for the All 
India Tilak Swaraj) a Fund have greatly 
•he Tilak Swarjya Fund. hampered by excessive repression 

md the general depression which followed it. Most of 
he workers who were in special charge of this important 
jranch of the work are now in gaol. Numerous Con- 
gress offices have been raided by the police and account 
aooks, receipt forms and other important papers taken 
lway _ no t in connection with any case pending in Court or 
under police investigation but in a purely lawless manner 
upon which it is easy to frame serious indictments if there 
were some Court to try them. But we have to wait for the con- 
stitution of such Courts and meanwhile the collections must 
go on with the help of such workers as the gaols are too full to 
receive. Another reason why subscriptions to this fund have 
not poured in freely from all directions is that no statements 
of account showing receipts and expenditure could be pub- 
lished by Committees who were deprived of their records 
by the police in the manner stated above. It is but natural 
for the public to make sure of what is being done with the 
money they have already paid before putting their hands into 
their pockets again. We trust that the public will realise 
the difficulties under which Congress work is being carried 
on and that the workers will try their best to meet the wishes 
of the public by making up and publishing such accounts 
as are possible on the existing data. We have in the course 
of our tour drawn the special attention of Committees and 
workers to the importance of this item of the programme. 
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A copy of the duly audited statement of accounts show- 
ing the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s first big drive is printed 
as Appendix VI for the satisfaction of those who have 
needlessly allowed their peace of mind to be disturbed by the 
apprehension that the crore of Rupees announced on the 1st 
July, 1921 might not have been actually subscribed. The 
statement will show that the crore was over-subscribed by 
Rs. 12,91,407-0-11. 


66. The work of registering Congress members has also 

suffered for similar reasons. Provinces 
Congress membership. more or less free from repression have 

done a little better than those subjected to it in all its 
severity but, on the whole, the results are entirely unsatis- 
factory. This was put down either to repression or 
to the depression caused by the Bardoli resolutions 
and in Upper India to both. The work was taken in hand 
with energy in every Province as we passed through and 
we expect has, by now, made fair progress. We expect 
from the great enthusiasm prevailing in the whole country 
that the registers would be full soon after they are opened. 


67. The devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated 
by the Congress volunteers during the 
omrnitm. December— January campaign is not 

likely to be forgotten by the public as well as the authori- 
ties. We wish we could say the same of their discipline ; 
but if they were wanting in it, the fault was not entire- 
ly theirs. It must be remembered that they had little 
time between enrolment and arrest to receive any training 
and that many of them were taken before they could register 
their names. Experience has, however, shown that greater 
care is necessary in future recruitments in enlising the proper 
men. That some of the so-called volunteers have done no 


credit to themselves or to the movement has been clearly 
established, but with this reservation no unprejudiced person 
can withhold his meed of praise from the brave and earnest 
men who came forward in response to the call of the country 
in their thousands regardless of consequences. Many of. them 
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are still in gaol, many have returned to their ordinary avoca- 
tions for want of any particular work to do and many 
more are ready for the sacrifice as soon as it is called for. 

68-» [Jntouchability is a sore point in Southern India 
TT , and to some extent in parts of Central 

Untouchability. ___ _ 

and Western India. With a few notable 
exceptions, much practical work has not been done to 
remove this blot from the fair name of India. There is, 
however, a perceptible change for the better slowly coming 
over the country. The difficulty is that the problem is wrongly 
mixed up with religious belief. The most gratifying feature 
of the situation is .that the mental state of antipathy has all 
but disappeared. There is, therefore, no room for despair. 

69. A vigorous anti-drink campaign accompanied in a 

, . large number of cases with pickett ing 

Anti-drink compaign. „ 7 . , . , , 

of liquor shops, was carried on through- 
out the country in 1920 and 1921. The immediate effect 
was a marked decline in the consumption of liquor but after 
the removal of the pickets the pendulum swung back and the 
evil asserted itself again in full force. But the movement has 
served to focus the attention of all classes of people on the 
drink evil such as no previous agitation succeeded in doing. 

70. The Prime Minister of England in the famous speech 

, recently delivered by him in the House 

nter communal unity ^ Q ommong h as justified the main- 
tenance of the Indian Civil Service for all time to come: — 

“There ia great variety of races and creeds in India, probably greater varie- 
ty than in the whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces there, 
and If Britain withdrew her strong hand nothing wonld ensue except 
divisions, strife, conflict, and anarchy.” 

Now the strong hand of Britain is the “ British Civil 
Service in India.” Remove the cause of u divisions, strife, 
conflict and anarchy” aud you take away the sole justification 
for the continuation of that distinguished service. There 
can be no question that inter-communal differences constitute 
the sole cause of 44 divisions, strife, conflict, and anarchy” 
end that inter-communal unity which means the removal of 
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that cause means also the removal of all justification for the 
continuance of the Civil Service. It is not necessary to 
possess a very high order of intelligence to understand this. 

71. There are men among the members of the Indian 

... Civil Service who believe that there is 

The Civilian mentality. . , . , _ . . _ 

an impassable gulf which runs between 
the different communities, specially between the Hindus and 
Mohammedaus, and that they can never unite except for the 
purpose of overthrowing the British Empire. This was 
clearly shown during the Punjab Martial Law regime. A 
distinct count of a long charge framed by a responsible 
member of the Indian Civil Service, against the accused, was 
“fraternization” or “abetment of fraternization” of Hindus 
and Mohammedans with intent to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by law established. This fraternization consisted in 
Hindus and Mussulmans drinking water out of one and the 
same cup or tumbler which orthodoxy strictly forbids to 
Hindus generally and also to a certain section of Mussalmans. 
It was not a sort of loving cup passed round to seal a secret 
compact between these revellers in pure water but just simp- 
ly a case of quenching thirst or moistening the throat from 
time to time during intervals in shouting “Mahatma Gandhi 
ki Jai” and “Allah-o-Akbar.” But the criminal intent was 
there for they were sinking one of their vital differences in 
that little cup of water. The accused were convicted and 
heavy sentences rauging from transportation for life to im- 
prisonment with hard labour for shorter terms were 
passed, and but for the Royal clemency all these men including 
the preseut Minister of Industries in the Panjab Government 
would now have been rotting in gaol. The average civilian 
sees danger in the two communities coming together unless 
both sides are known to be thoroughly “loyal 

72. There are among Indians certain classes of men in 
The indcn mischief- aud out of Government Service— no 

,IUK " r ’ country in the world is without such men 

—who believe that by promoting “divisions, strife, conflict, 
and anarchy 9 they would either be helping or pleasing the 
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Civil Service and thereby advancing their own interests. 
These men never fail whenever a suitable opportunity arises, 
such for instance as Bakrid, Moharram, or Dasahra, to set 
one community against the other by false reports or by do- 
ing or having something doue to kindle the fire of religious 
frenzy just at the moment when excitement runs high. No- 
thing is easier thau throwing a stone at a tazia procession or 
introducing a piece of beef in a temple or a slice of pork in a 
mo-que on the occasion of some great festival. Some members 
of the community whose religious feelings are thus outraged 
lose their heads and go for the members of the other com- 
munity present on the spot and serious results follow. There 
are reprisals and counter-reprisals sometimes lastiug for days. 


73. The great curse of India is the highly excitable religious 
susceptibility of the people which furni- 
ihe only radical cme. g h eg an <>asy handle to mischief-makers 

under the best of conditions. Hindus and Mobammadans 
have lived as good neighbours for ages, they understand 
each other thoroughly, certainly more thoroughly than an 
Englishman can ever hope to understand either; they know 
that one community can gain nothing by insulting the re- 
ligion of the other but the mischief-maker knows the weak 
points of both and never loses his opportunity. The only 
radical cure for the disease is the entire elimination of the 
mischief-maker but that, in view of the conflict of interests 
we have pointed out above, caunot happen unless and until 
the costly maintenance of the Indian Civil Service ceases to 
depend upon “divisions, st'ife, conflict and anarchy in 
other words, unless and until Sjwarajya is fully established. 
It is only then that the mischief-maker will lose his occupa- 
tion and think of some other opening for his activities. 
Meanwhile all that can be done is to minimize the chances of 
his success, which Congress workers both Hindu and Moham- 
madan are trying to do. 

74. The joint efforts of the Congress and the Kbilafat 
in combating the activities of the mis- 
chief makers have succeeded to a very 


Malabar and Malian. 


9 
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considerable extent, but there is undoubtedly room for much 
greater improvement as evidenced by the deplorable events 
in Malabar and the more recent regrettable outburst in 
Multan. We refrain from going into these sad occurrences 
in detail as, in the case of Malabar, a separate enquiry 
is being held by another Committee appointed by the Work- 
ing Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Faiz Tyabji 
Bar-at-Law, an Ex-Judge of the Madras High Court, and in 
the case of Multan the occurrence is too recent to admit of 
a correct analysis of the true facts. But whatever the origin 
of these disturbances, they can only be regarded as national 
calamities and the misdeeds committed in both places cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It is re-assuring, however, to 
find that the leaders of the two communities in both places 
are adopting all possible measures to restore harmonious re- 
lations. But for the echo of Malabar and Multan occasion- 
ally heard here and there the relations between the two com- 
munities in the rest of the country are satisfactory. Not 
a few attempts of mischief-makers to stir up trouble have 
on various occasions been successfully frustrated by the 
timely intervention of Congress and Khilafat workers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Civil Disobedience. 

75. In the previous chapters we have passed in rapid 

„ . . review the History of Non-co-operation 

from its inception to the present time, 
the victories it has won and the reverses it has suffered. 
We have also traced the course of the Government policy of 
severe and reckless repression to stifle the movement by every 
means in its power. It is not easy to determine with any 
approach to exactitude the balance of gains and losses on 
each side. The Government and its supporters claim a 
decisive victory but while proclaiming from house tops that 
non-co-operation is dead they look over their shoulders to 
make sure that the non-co-operator is not actually upon them 
even as they speak. The latter fully conscious of his strength 
and confident of ultimate success lays no claim to complete 
victory. There is no victory for him till the Government 
of the country passes into the hands of the people of the 
country. What then is the true position at the present mo- 
ment ? Let us sum up briefly. 

76. The Congress worker after holding his own for two 

n . . long years against a mighty Govern- 

ment, despite heavy casualties finds 
himself suddenly checked at the very moment he, rightly or 
wrongly, believes that he is ready to deliver the final blow, 
and is practically told (for the best of reasons be it con- 
ceded) to begin again, with no guarantee that he will not 
be similarly checked at the end of the second course of 
preparation by some individuals losing their heads in one 
or more outlying parts of this vast country. A couple of 
weeks later public feeling asserts itself at the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee and in response to it the 
right to regulate individual civil disobedience, aggresive and 
defensive, hitherto vested in Provincial Committees is res- 
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tored to them. Soon after this Mahatma Gandhi goes to 
gaol, leaving behind a strict injunction against demonstra- 
tion of any kind whatever. That injunction is too sacred 
to be disregarded but the modification of the Bardoli resolu- 
tion secured at Delhi provides a wide enough outlet for the 
pent up feelings of the people as well as full opportu- 
nity for a strenuous prosecution of the constructive pro- 
gramme. That outlet is effectually closed by the Working 
Committee almost immediately afterMahatmaji’s incarcera- 
tion and the concession grudgingly made at Delhi is prac- 
tically withdrawn by the grave warniug to Provincial Com- 
mittees (dictated no doubt by considerations of ’the highest 
prudence at that particular juncture) “against auy hasty use 
of the powers conferred upon them in respect of individual 
civil disobedience, whether defensive or aggressive” (Ap- 
pendix XI K). The worker whose zeal was tempered with 
a love of excitement finds himself ill at ease with what 
he considers to be the humdrum part of the work and 
takes little interest in it. The worker fired with 
a genuine enthusiasm sharpened by the love of the work 
for its own sake falls an easy prey in the hands of the 
police who pick him up wherever he is found carrying 
on his innocent activities, under one of the convenient 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure or eveu with- 
out the trouble of ap; earing to act under colour of law. 
The Ail India Committee agaiu meets at Lucknow and find- 
ing it to be the general sense in the country that a step for- 
ward should be taken appoints this Enquiry Committee to 
go into the question and report on the situation after a full 
investigation. Tne country now awaits a proper lead from 
the All-India Committee. This is one side of the picture. 


77. The Government mistakes the Bardoli resolution 
^ „ as a sign of weakness and interpreting 

fcositioa of the Government , ° 

the modification made at Delhi as an 
index of the waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi lays vio* 
lent hands upon him. It is further encouraged by the calm and 
quiet atmosphere which prevails after the arrest to accelerate 
the speed as well as the severity of repression* making it 
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almost impossible in many provinces for any constructive 
work to be peacefully done. Knowing full well that such 
enforced quiet can never secure the contentment of the 
people, it hopes, after the manner of ail alien and despotic 
Governments, to keep them und^r its heel by terrorism, and 
there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, the 
military and the armed police are in evidence everywhere. 
The members of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning 
petted and pampered, having after repeated trials been found 
sadly wanting in influence over the people are now relegat- 
ed to the position which is theirs under the Reforms and 
treated with scant courtsey, little short of utter contempt. 
When scolded in the council chamber for exercising their 
undoubted rights, even under the shadowy Reforms, their 
loyalty to the constitution, so dear to them, suggests a meek 
submission to further castigation in the ante-chamber of the 
Government House as a fittiug expiation for their attempt at 
independence and a prudent move to secure a fresh lease of 
life. The Government based on physical might and incapable 
of recognising the existence in the universe of a superior 
force tries to believe that non-co-operation lies prostrate at 
its feet. The necessity for permitting its spoilt child, the 
councillor, occasionally to tread on its toes having thus dis- 
appeared and with it the desirability to spare the rod, it 
reminds him that his ‘prospects' depend on its own good 
will, euphemistically described as the good will of the British 
Nation and dismisses him with a broad hint thtft he might 
do worse than acquiesce in the legislation desired by it. 
After these achievements it makes an effort to settle down 
but feels uneasy at the near approach of the new elections 
and realizing that the non- co-operator has the support of the 
country behind him threatens him with terrible consequences 
if he dared to wreck the reforms. Convinced in its heart of 
hearts that the non-co-operator is not made of the soft 
material found in the composition of the obsequious councillor, 
the Government also awaits the decision of the All-India 
Committee for its own purpose— the forging of new weapons to 
meet the new situation* Tins is the other side of the picture. 
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78. There is a general demand . for some decisive step 
M . , . , without any definite suggestion as to 

the direction in which it is to be 
taken. We fear that such a vague demand is consciously or 
sub*consciously based on the single desire to enthuse the 
worker, who without caring to consider the immense poten* 
tialities of the Bardoli resolution has allowed his zeal to 
abate. We may say at once that we are not influenced by 
any such desire and our answer to it is to be found in the 
following words of Mahatma Gandhi : — 


“ Some friends argue that in order to conti uue the straggle the people 
need some Btimnlaut. No person or nation can be kept alive merely upon 
Stimulants. We have had much, too much. of it latterly. And ,the antidote 
now is a depressant. If therefore depression follows the cessation of all 
aggressive activities and people forsake as, it woald not only not liiuder 
oar cause bat help it. Then we shall not have to shoulder the responsibility 
for a (Jhanri Chaura. Then we woald go forward with a steady step 
without any danger of having to look back. If however we can sarvive the 
depression and keep the people with as, we shall have positive proof that 
the people have canght the message of uuu-violeuco aud that the people are 
as capable of doing constructive work as they have showu themselves 
capable of doing destructive work. Whatever the result, the present excite- 
ment muBt be abated at any cost”. 

( Young India , March 2nd, 1922.) 

The step to be taken must therefore be one called for by 
the actual ueed of the hour and not merely to satisfy the 


desire for a change however general it may be. 

79. The evidence given befor*e us shows that there - is not 
, only a general desire but a pressing need 

Decisive slep needed. , . . 

for some form of civil disobedience to 
be adopted, without which it is difficult to advance the cons- 
tructive work and carry on the normal activities of the 
Congress in the face of the determined opposition set up by 
the Government at every step. There is a very large* number 
of witnesses who believe in constructive work both on its own 
meritB and as a means of preparing the people for mass civil 
disobedience. The majority of these consider the immediate 
adoption of defensive individual civil disobedience in some 
form on a large scale to be necessary for the vigorous proaecu* 
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tion of the work.* Only a few can think of the constructive 
programme as a thing apart from mass civil disobedience and 
quite sufficient in itself for the ultimate attainment of Swa- 
rajya. Fewer still have any hope of the success of the 
constructive programme without the adventitious aid of 
individual civil disobedience, offensive or defensive, from 
time to time as occasion arises. Then we have a class of 
witnesses who while they fully appreciate the importance of 
constructive work do not believe in it as an essential step 
either towards civil disobedience or the attainment of Swa- 
rajya. 

It will thus be seen that the need for some definite action 
is clearly established. The only question is what is to be 
the nature of that action and which of the various proposals 
made is the most suitable. 

80. We shall first take mass civil disobedience which is 
specifically mentioned in the resolution of the All India Com- 
mittee passed at Lucknow. 

The first and the most important general observation to 
stringent test of prepared- be made is that if the stringent tests 
ness laid down by the All India Congress 

Committee in the resolution passed at Delhi on the 4th 
November 1921, are to be applied, no province, district 
or tahsil in India, except perhaps Bardoli which was 
at one time declared to be ready, is fit for mass civil dis- 
obedience. It cannot be said of any district or tahsil 
that “ therein a vast majority of the population have adopted 
full Swadeshi or are clothed out of cloth handspun and 
hand-woven and believe in and practise all the other items 
of non-co-operation”. If the necessity or propriety of this 
test were not questioned we should not have felt justified in 
pursuing this question any further. But we find there is a 
body of opinion specially in Bengal which, while it attaches 
due importance to the desirability of fulfilling the conditions 
laid down, does not regard them as essential for a resort to 
civil disobedience. In view of this we shall refer briefly to 
the evidence adduced before us. 
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81. A reference to Appendix VII will show our general 

General mass civil dUobe- classification of witnesses on this and 
dicnce * other important points. Of the various 

forms of civil disobedience referred to above what is 
known as general mass civil disobedience including the non- 
payment of taxes has found only four staunch supporters 
(Group A) out of the 366 witnesses we have examined and 
93 others who have submitted written opinions only. It is 
hardly necessary to examine the grounds on which these 
four gentlemen think that the couutry is rip^ to embark upon 
a campaign of such vast magnitude. The principal factor 
in determining the readiness of the people at large to resort 
to any particular form of civil disobedience is the readiness 
of the chief workers who have to bear the whole brunt of 
directing the campaign ; and if we can find no more than 
four persons in all India to shoulder the responsibility we 
think we can without examining their evidence in detail 
safely ask the country to wait. 

82. We then have two groups of witnesses (B and C) 
General No-Tax Cam- numbering three and five respectively. 

paign. The first of these advise the immediate 

launching of a general no-tax campaign throughout 
the country but would not break any other laws ; and 
the second advocate the adoption of immediate mass 
civil disobedience limited to particular laws and taxes only. 
What we have just said about the first group of witnesses ap- 
plies with equal, if not greater force, to the evidence given 
by these gentlemen and it is unnecessary to notice it further. 
Of the remaining 447 witnesses 9 (Group G) are against mass 
civil disobedience in any form on principle apart from the 
readiness or otherwise of the people to undertake it and the 
rest with the exception of a few who have offered no evidence 
on the point have given it as their considered opinion based 
on personal knowledge that the country is not yet ready to 
embark on general mass civil disobedience at present. Many 
of these latter class estimate the time requisite for the neces- 
sary preparation of the district or province which they come 
from at varying periods from 6 months to 6 years or more. 
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In view of the recommendation we are going to make 
„ , , the whole subject of civil disubediouco 

we donut feel called upon to enter ink 
these speculations. It is enough to state here that ihc 
country is not ready at present to undertake general 
mass civil disobedience or a general no tax compaigu 
in any Province or District. 

83. The question of adopting mass civil disobedience in 
Limited may< civil dis- reference to a particular law and older 

obedience. or gome } o( > a ] or provincial iilX C. (}., 

the Chowkidari tax in Bengal stands on a different i'ootiug 
and cannot be decided on general considerations, ft is 
obvious that a situation may suddenly develop in a park- 
eular locality demanding an immediate resort to civil dis- 
obedience of this nature by persons thoroughly pr«'pm*rd for 
it. No hard and fast rule can be laid down for ; uch 
an emergency and it must in all cases be left to d:u 
Provincial Committee to permit such civil disobedient 
after fully satisfying itself of the urgency ol the case 
and the readiness of the people concerned to suffer all 
the consequences with perfect non-violence. 

84. Wo next come to individual civil disobedience. Tin 

Defensive in dividual civil weight of evi dener preponderate • in 
oiSwbedicncc. faVOUl* of f he t V pc khoWl) US l ‘d^ , i^Mlsivo ,, 

which claims no less than 243 supporters who aic »eedy to 
make a beginning at once. Out of these 112 are equally 
strong in favour of the aggressive form. There are 1 G 1 
others who favour both forms but are not quite ready for 
an immediate resort to either. Lastly there are 9 who are 
opposed to both in principle. This short analysis will show 
that the Delhi resolution of the 24th— 2f>tli February last 
crystalizes the general effect of this evidence on tlm subject 
and fully meets the wishes of all the witnesses, except the .0 
last mentioned. In permitting both aggressive aud defen- 
sive individual civil disobedience generally in all provinces 
it satisfies the general demand for it, and in subjecting it to 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Committees it brings 
9 
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those, who are ready to begin at once, into line with those 
who are not, for it leaves the question of readiness or other- 
wise to the decision of the Provincial Commit tee, 

But the Delhi resolution of the 24th — 25th February 
applies only to individual civil disobedience and cannot in- 
clude mass civil disobedience, even in the restricted form 
which as we have pointed out above must also be left to the 
discretion of the Provincial Committee. On a review of all 
the evidence and the circumstances of the country it seems to 
us that the best course would be to restore Resolution 
II passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
Delhi on the 4th — 5th November which gives Provincial 
Committees all the powers necessary to determine 
upon a resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever 
and cancel Resolution I cl. 1 passed on 24th— 25th 
February to the extent it conflicts with the earlier 
resolution with the reservation that general mass civil 
disobedience is not permissible. 

85. We wish here to make it perfectly clear that the 
Woik nt; Committee re^D- warning uttered by t lie Working Com- 
imio.. tspumej. mittoe on the 17th, 18th March last at 

Ahmedabad (Appendix XI. K) was never iuteuded to res- 
train a Provincial Committee from permitting individual 
civil disobedience, aggressive or defensive, if the conditions 
laid down were fully satisfied. That warning had special 
reference to the very critical period of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
arrest and even then was directed against the “ hasty use of 
powers.” Now that the country has successfully emerged 
from the greatest trial of endurance and self-control it could 
be subjected to by remaining thoroughly non-violeut at the 
arrest and imprisonment of the great leader of the movement, 
the warning of the Working Committee has spent its force 
though of course a “ hasty use of powers ” is always to be 
avoided. 

8 t>. Having regard to the determination of the Govern- 
ment, as evidenced by the action of its 

Illegal order* not bidding. , , . 

subordinates, to suppress every activity 
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of the non-co* operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly 
of opinion that the normal work of the Congress should not 
be allowed to suffer under any circumstances by reason of 
any illegal orders that may from time to time be issued. 
The point we wish particularly to emphasize is that there 
is nothing wrong or illegal in the prosecution of the cons- 
tructive programme as laid down at Bardoli aud reaffirmed 
at Delhi aud that any orders desigued to interfere with the 
carrying out of that programme under the cloak of law can 
only be characterised as dishonest and can have no binding 
force whatever. Disobedience of such orders is not civil dis- 
obedience. 

87. It is evident that a law or order to have any binding 
Can he rightfully dnobc- effect must be legally in foice aud 
>’ cd * applicable to the given case; if it is 

not, there is no sanction behind it aud there can be no 
question of civilly disobeying what is ipso facto void. On 
the contrary, it would be the legal right of the most law-abid- 
ing citizen in the world to ignore aud disregard it altogether 
if it interferes with his business or the performance of his 
duty. For example, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part 
II can only apply to a district or province if a proper uofiti- 
eatiou, declaring certain associations within the district 
or province to be unlawful, is duly promulgated by com- 
petent authority. Suppose such notification is not issued 
or, if issued, is not in accordance with law, there can obvi- 
ously be no offeuce under the Act. Ttiere aie good reasons 
for holding that the notifications issued by Uie Bengal aud 
U. P. Governments were not according to law. Again, take 
the very much misused Section 141 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure which is applicable only to urgent eases of nuis- 
ance or appreheuded danger aud requires certain legal 
formalities, the observance of which is essential. Even 
when all the formalities are duly complied with it has only 
temporary effect within reasonable bounds. It is well known 
that a large per centage of the orders 
Misuse of s. 144 . issued under this Section were wholly 
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without jurisdiction aud absolutely void, not a few being 
actually dishonest. No law has, to use the language of 
Mahatma Gandhi, been more “ prostituted to serve the 
base ends ” of the authorities than this section. We give in 
Appendix Vlii the judgment of the Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh iu a typical case of this nature. It is no matter 
for surpriso that even after and iu spite of this judg- 
ment, aud in Oudh itself, orders of the nature held to be 
invalid by the highest Court in the province continued to 
be passed and were complied with in the belief that non- 
compliance wouid amount to civil disobedience which had 
not been sanctioned by the Provincial Congress Committee. 
The general impression among a large section of workers 
and Congressmen is that they would bo resorting to civil 
disobedience if they refused to comply with auy order of a 
magistrate or of the Police, good or bad, and it is this 
impression which lias hampered Congress work on the one 
hand aud accentuated ' he de naud for the commencement of 
mass civil disobedieuce on the other. The “prohibited public 
meetings” mentioned in the example given in the note 
appended to lue resolution of tue All India Congress Com- 
mittee must be taken to mean such meetings as had been 
prohibited by a lawful order passed by competeut authority ; 
otherwise no question of civil disobedience, mass or in- 
dividual, aggressive* or defensive, could possibly arise. But 
the omission of this qualification, probably due to the obvious 
nature of it, has caused misconception, desire there- 

fore, to make it perfectly clear that civil disobedience, 
as we conceive it, has nothing whatever to do with 
illegal orders and that it is the indisputable right of 
every citizen to break them at will. At the same time 
we must no; be understood to advocate the breaking of these 
orders by all persons and at all times without reference to 
k, i. 1 1-.\ ,n ui the exigencies of the case. We fully 
c, n;ivtk*> ■'■ccauy. recognise that it is difficult for those 

who aiu 1:01. la wyers to form a correct opinion about the vali- 
dity or otherwise of particular orders, and would therefore 
advise a reference to the Provincial Committee before action 
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is taken by individuals. In all such case the Provincial 
Committees would clo well to indicate the lines on which 
alone action may be taken and further to make it clear 
whether they are advising civil disobedience or merely 
non-observance of an illegal order. It is not the ease 
that all orders under Section 144 are invalid; if that were 
so, Section 144 would be superfluous which it certainly is not. 
We have thought it necessary to draw attention to tins point 
with a view to remove a general misconception and to make 
it clear that our proposals in regard to civil disobedience 
do not apply to illegal and invalid orders which stand on a 
different footing altogether. 

We trust that when these points are made clear there will 
be no further difficulty iu adopting the right course wheuever 
the normal activities of tne Congress are interfered with. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Entry into Legislative Councils. 
Pakt 1. 


Views of Sriguts Kasturi Ranga Iyengar , M. A. Ansan 
and Rajagopalachariar. 


88. Three of our esteemed colleagues have recommend- 

Commiuce equally ed the removal of the boycott of 

divided. Councils from the non-co-operation 

programme. Wo regret we cannot agree to this con- 
clusion. After the committee’s tour was concluded, at its 
sitting at Patna on the Kith August, there was a full con- 
sultation among the members and resolutions were record- 
ed on the various points at issue, and on this question of 
entry into Councils all the members except one recorded 
their opiuion against any change in the existing programme. 
But on the 7th October, when the committee met at Delhi 
to pass their report to the All India Congress Committee, 
it transpired that two of the members had reconsidered 
their position, and that the committee was equally divided 
over this question. Hence it has become necessary for us to 
record our views separately. We have not had the advantage 
of perusing the portion of the report recording the opinion 
of our esteemed colleagues, which is in the course of pre- 
paration, though they have explained their main reasons 
and conclusions orally to us. 


89. The proposal of entry into the Councils, in whatever 
Entry .mo Council a r, involves a distinct violation 

trogres.on. of the principle of Non-Co-operation 

and a elw departure from the policy of the Congress 
which wa? inaugurated in the Calcutta Special Session and 
was re-atflmed at Nagpur aud Ahtnedabad. The striking 
success which attended the carrying out of this part of the 
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Non- Co-operation programme throughout the country has 
already been described in Chapter IV. It is in our opinion a 
very unwise policy to abaudou this item of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion programme instead of devising suitable measures to bring 
about even more striking results in the ensuing elections. 
The Legislative Councils are the institutions on which the 
Government chiefly relies for its strength and prestige. To 
enter the Councils now would be u retrogression in the policy 
of the Congress, and would enable Government to regain its 
lost prestige. 

“ Not the least encouraging sign of the present situation,” 
said Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, in his 
address to his Legislative Couucil on the Li 1st September last, 
“is the fact that in several parts oi‘ toe eoiuitry some 
of those political groups who were once adherents of the 
nonco-operation programme aud of the boycott of the 
machinery of responsible Government arc now, if rumour 
speaks truly, coining round to a view favourable to the 
Councils and have decided in future to prosecute their 
political aims through the constitutional machinery expressly 
set up for that purpose. This is a distinct step in advance 
aud is itself a valuable testimony to the ever increasing 
prestige of the Reformed Councils.” 

On the other hand, the effect of the proposal on the 
people is well brought out in the evidence of Mr. Santanam 
(Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, Punjab.):— 

Hakimji — Q .— Does your Jommittee 'hink it useful to go into tho Coun- 
cils. 

A —We have not discussed the question in the Committee. I think tho 
very discu.-sing of tho question will bo harmful to our country and 
to non-co-operation. 

Q . — What is tho harm ? 

A. The people will begin to 0 ink that onr movement has failed And 

thin will be a blot on our movement. If we discus* going into the 
Councils, theu there is no need of non-co-npeiaiioii. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra, Secretary of the Provin- 
Qial Congress Committee, U. P. is of the same opinion; — * 
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J/akmji.— (?.— Do you think goii g into the Councils will have a very 
bad effect on the public mind ? 

A — Cortainly. 

Dr. Pattabht fciitararamayya (AudbraJ's opinion is seen 
below : — 

A .— *1 am covinced that the Government will not be brought to its 
knees through the (Jouooils. Oeadlouic will fail. We know what 
weapons Government have 

T audit ji — Q . — Yon a>y that even if the Congress were to pass a resolution 
permitting entry into Councils, public opinion would not support it ? 
A. — -They would simply view it as a fall of the Congress and failure of 
Non-co-operation. 

Q . — Even if Mahatma Gandhi himself were to put it before them? 

4 — They would still consider l hat non-co operation has failed. 

90. Throughout the couutry ia our tour it was clearly 

Country R , Morally agAintl brought hotflO to US that public Opi- 
^ >n,r y nion was strongly against any change 

in the Congress programme of boycott of Councils. 
Even in Poona, Nagpur and Akola, Maharashtra loaders who 
were in favour of eutry into Councils admitted that their 
proposal would receive very little support in public meetings. 
In the evidence which has been adduced before this Com- 
mittee the witnesses who gave evidence on the subject are 
classified in the following manner:— 

Number of witnesses. 

Against entry into Councils ... ... 302 

Against entry into Councils but for contest- 
ing elections ... ... ... 1 

For eutry into Couucils only if Fatwa is re- 
voked ... ... ... ... 3 

For eutry into Councils if civil disobedience is 
abandoned or not launched for the pre- 
sent ... ••• ••• ••• 5 

For removal of ban and making entry op- 
tional ... ... ... ... 7 

For entry into Councils with Congress man- 
date. 


••• 


23 
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Number of 

witnesses. 

For entry into Councils with majority only ... 

18 

For entry into Councils even in a minority ... ^ 

11 

For entry into Councils for total obstruction ... 

15 

For entry into Councils for responsive co* 


operaion 

36 

For entry into Councils for utilizing Councils 


as they are 

36 


For entry iuto Councils and running elections 

by Congress ... ... ... 4 

For entry into Councils and running elections 

by individual effort ... ... 1 

For entry into Councils for responsive non- 

co-operation ... ... ... 3 

It will be seen that witnesses who are against entry into 
the Councils form an overwhelming majority. Taken by 
provinces, in seventeen the majority of witnesses are over- 
whelmingly against entry into councils, while only in two, the 
opposite view is supported by a small majority. There is uo 
doubt that the country generally is agaiust entry iuto the 
Couucils. 

91. With reference to the objection that entry into Councils 
Negligible number for will be a violation of the policy and prim 
toui obstruction. ciple of non-co-operation, our collea- 

gues maintaiu that their proposal is not open to 
that charge, as they would go into the Councils 
witli the sole object, of wrecking the reforms, strictly ruling 
out all minor benefits. Their proposal is to recommend to 
the All India Congress Committee that “the time has come 
to carry the fight iuto the councils on lines of strict Non-co 
operation, viz ; for the purpose of wrecking the reforms. 
This they propose to achieve by total obstruction ” This 
very proposal was fully discussed at the Special Session of 
the Congress held at Calcutta in September, 1920 and was 
rejected. Of the witnesses examined by us, who favour 
entry into councils, only 15 are for total obstruction, the 
rest would utilise the Councils in some way or other. It 
3-0 
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is needless to emphasise the fact that the proposal of om 
colleagues stauds sboru of support from all but au extremely 
negligible nurpber of Cougressmeu iu the eouutry, aud is 
very differeut from the position taken up by the leaders like 
Messrs. Kelkar, Auey and others who have beeu agitating 
for the removal of the boycott of councils for sometime past. 
Dr. Moonje (Nagpur) stated that he is not for a policy of 
total obstruction at once but would have mandates from 
Congress from time to time. He would vote with the 
Government for beneficial measures : 

Mr. S K*i*turi /{tiugii Iyengar Q . — Y"ti said y «*u havo no obj'ction to 
Ministers being appointed from among the non-co-uperatiuti party in 
the Council*. 

Dr Moonje A . — Not only hive l no objection, but l would with tint 
they should bo seleC'ed fr <in our party. 

g.— But the Minister in expect'd to co-oporatc with the Executive Govern- 
ment in many respects. 

A. lie may co-rperate so long oa he obey a the Congress mandate. There 

is no h <rui in that. 

Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur) also would not obstruct all 
measures of Government but only the harmful ones. 

Mr. Kelkar (Poona) leaves the same impression iu his 
answers. 

Pandttji, Q. — Do you wish to go into the Councils t > co operate or nou 
co-opt rain ? 

Mr. Kelkar. A — To ron-co-operide in the sense of resisting whenever 
possible. If it is a beneficial measure l wou d not oppose it. 

The evidence of Mr. A. It m gas warn i Iyengar (Madras), 

Eveidc ce of pro-coun- Mr. Ram Das (Andhra) and Mr. Satya- 
cii witnesses murti (Madras is also of the same 

character. 

Pandttji. Q. — U ut the while qu stion and the principal reason for not 
going into the Councils is that y<ui will, by entering the Councils, be 
ft i^rmg away ><>nr energies on si lo issues aud little things, and Iobo 
sight of the real objective 

Mr. Jiangamami Iyengar — A . — My own feeling is that by doing these 
little things in the Councils, we will be very much assisted iu th§ 
Congress work than otherwise. 
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Mr. G'. Rojagopalnchonor.— Q . — I am asking yon what you will recom- 
mend me to do if l stum! for a «e»t in the Council. Am 1 to move 
piOposuls in connection with subjects such «s education and bind 
revenue ? 

d. — In so fir «8 they arc* inte .ded to carry out the Congress programme 
and for the removal <>f ii.ju ti< o 

Q — If good measures ^re brought by Government and are opposed ou 
account of party or vested interests, shall we strengthen the hands 
of Government ? 


d.— We might to support the Government in preventing the evil. 

Q — We shoul 1 not take up an atiiru lo of tjul oba ruction ? 
d— No. 

Mr. V. Ram Das’s (Andhra) opinion is that, 

people should not g » into the Cmvicils for the pnrpo-o of creating a 
deadlock. My vi>w isihit longre-somi wno entei into t he Counci s should 
not defeat the reform scheme hu< should work it.,,.., I will help the Govern- 
ment if tli-y want tn piHH ativ good meiMiro. I will oppose, if they are 
gout" to pass any bad measure.” 

Mr. Satyamurti: 

Mr fttij Kf tpnluehantir — Q —l bdiovo you ire out for total obstruction? 


Mr S ity'iiiiurli — d —l shall be r or anything which leads us to Swa- 
rajya l do not decide. 

Q — l wish to know whether nu\ thing more can be done by way of plodges 
or maod-ites ? 

d. — l think they degrade hu n»nity It really promotes hjpoericy. I 
am uot in fa. our of Congress mmdates or pledges from the Council 
candidates. 

Mr. Kunlun fianga Iyengar. — Q — You will tako up whatever mensnro 
you conidir necessary in unit r to attain Swarajya, irrespective of 
tin* principles of non co-operaiiou ? 

A.— Ytfl. 


In contrast with these statement*, our colleagues hold 
that “ they would on no account whatever modify the totality 
ot the obstruction by any compromise in the shape of res- 
ponsive co-operation or responsive uou co-operation.” 


93. Notwithstanding the preponderating ooiuion of the 

ciwnces of majority Congressmen to the contrary our col- 

rtmote. leagues hold that a lead must be given 

to the country in the direction of the eutry into Councils. 
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We cannot agree with them that it is proper thus to 
brush aside the opinion of the vast body of Congress 
workers and of the country at large. It involves at the 
very outset a diversion of the public attention and energy 
from the constructive programme to a campaign of con- 
verting the vast body of Congressmen to the new pro- 
gramme. The strong aud overwhelming testimony of Con- 
gressmen is also important to show that if the proposal 
recommended J by our colleagues is adopted, the chances are 
remote for obtaining such a majority at the elections as is 
one of the essential conditions of the success of the scheme. 
The constitution of seats in the Legislative Council with its 
class, communal aud special interests renders it absolutely 
impossible to secure a majority sufficient to create deadlocks 
in the manner contemplated. Moreover even if the non-co- 
operators succeed in getting into the Councils in large 
numbers it is highly impracticable to be obtaining Congress 
mandates with reference to their action in the Councils and 
to secure eflfective discipline. We should not forget the words 
of Lala Lajpat Rai in his speech at the special Session of 
the Congress at Calcutta : — 


“There is a great deal of f^rco in what Mahatma Gandhi said that In 
all these Councils til re w»s an insidious poison which might demoralise 
ow men who goto these Councils Th^re is a great dealof absolute troth 
in this. I know from acfud experience tint* many of ray noble friends, 
whose patriotism l do not dispute, whose high mottos I hive no reason to 
qoestion, have had their patriotism and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Coonoila.” 

The following extracts from the evidence will illustrate 
the difficulties referred to above: — 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra (U. P.) 

Panditji. ~—Q. On principle yon ore against going into the Cotmcils. 
From the practical point of view, principle apart, do yon think that 
the only conditions Upon which non-co-operatora may enter tha 
Coined* are most difficult if not impossible to be performed ? 

4 ~Y«e This is it. 
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94. A large number of uou-co-operators including the most 
Eminent leaders disquaii- eminent leaders, Mahatma Gaudhi, the 

ficd * Ali Brothers, Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana 

Abdul Kalam Azad, Mr. Yakub Hasan, Maulana Abdul 
Majeed Skarar, Paudit Sautanam, Mr. Jitendra Lai 
Banerji, Mr. Shyatn Suudar Chakravarty, Mr. George 
Joseph, Mr. Jawaharl.il Nehru, Mr. Krishna Prasad Sen 
Gupta, Mr.Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
Mr. Shankerlal Banker and tnauy others of our best men — 
are disqualified under the rules by reason of sentences passed 
on them. We are of opinion that so long as the rule is 
maintained it will be inconsistent with self-respect and 
dignity for non-co-operators to think of entering into the 
Councils. Public opinion in this respect is well reflected 
in the following extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad: — 

Panditji. — Q — Wo have boon figMing for the sake of BeJf-respect. 
Having regard to the fact that therd in disqualification attached to 
some of the workers because they have been convicted by British 
Courts and sentenced to periods of imprisonment for over six months, 
Is it ooiMi’sfcent with solf-resp jet to go into such Conncils and send 
only such people as aro not 60 disqualified and to submit to the 
disqualification by sending those who are not disqualified ? 

Babu Rajendra Prasad . — . 4 . — It w mid be cowardice to go, aud I owe 
the word for want of a stronger terra. 

95. In our opinion entry iuto the Councils for fche avowed 

OarhandN a o. P riu- purpose of obstructing all measures 
cipies violated. whether good or bad and of wreck- 

ing the reforms is obnoxious to the principle and the 
spirit of the movement as concieved by its great leader. 
When the proposal was discussed in 1920 Mahatma Gandhi 
deprecated it on the ground that it was not a good and 
honest policy to get entrance iuto an institution in order 
to wreck it. Further, every member is required to take the 
oath of allegiance which includes a solemn promise “ faith- 
fully to discharge the duty upon which he is about to enter.” 
No conscientious person can stand for election with the 
avowed object of wrecking the institution and take such 
an oath, and except by casuistry or mental reservation can 
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feel justified ia adipting such a course. Indiscriminate 
obstruction will be a manifest violation of the oath, and it 
should be repellant t ) every siucere believer in the basic 
principles of the non-co-operation movement, waich has 
hitherto been conduced on a high moral plaue. 

96. It is needless to state that the powers reserved 

„ by the Government under the Act 

Entry nt> Councils tati c. . , . 

mid Buies are sulneieut effectively to 

prevent any deadlocks that nuy be attempted aud to 
overcome all kinds of obstruction. They can also make 
further rules to meet such contingencies and to present the 
entry of non-co-operators with the declared object, not of 
constitution'll opposition but of wrecking the very institu- 
tion. The G mum u mt would h ive no compunction to ex- 
ercise its powers in all those respects. It has been expressly 
declared at the time of the passing of t hr Act that the exercise 
of such powers should not be deemed abuonnil. It is con- 
tended that to force the* Giverummit to exercise such powers 
and to reduce the administration to naked Civil Service rule 
would expose the real character of the Government and fur- 
ther the ends of non-co-opeiation. We may, however, point 
out that tue Government e.ui well maintain that they have no 
other course open to them to meet the extraordinary situa- 
tion created by us. We should not be understood to say that 
it is wrong or immoral to wreck the reform scheme or the 
institution created thereunder. One of the objects of the 
non-co-operation movement is to attain this very end ; but it 
should be achieved from outside and Oy our owu efforts aud 
not by the tortuous method proposed. The scheme appears 
to us futile and an unworthy expedient to be adopted by 
our great Nation il Assembly for tue attainment of Swaraj. 

9/. Where is the ueed for the non-co-operators to exert 
Future of dur :hy a'.reiiy their energies to enter the Councils, in 
p f ' vel - order to wreck the Biformj when they 

already ofa.nl exploded f It has been abuudautly shown 
during toe last two years that the diarchical system is a 
complete Luilure and that the bureaucracy is still all-power- 
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fuh Men of all shades of political thought are now agreed 
upon this view. There cannot be a clearer admission 
than that of Sir Valentine ChiroPs recent statement in the 
Times, that the reforms “have been hugely nullified by 
thedishouest evasions to which recourse was had after the 
repression of the Punjab Troubles of 1919.” 


98. The constructive programme of the Congress has 

„ received insufficient attention and re- 
construct vc programme. . 

quires mttnsivc effort, especially on the 
part of the leaders, to bring up the country to the level of 
preparedness for undertaking civil disobedience. A campa- 
ign of entry into Councils at the present time would have 
the certain effect of relegating the constructive programme 
to the cold shade of neglect. 


99. We have so far dealt with only the proposal snggest- 
„ ed by onr colleagues, of entering the 

Councils with the idea ot total obstruc- 
tion. We have not referred to the proposals ot responsive 
co-operation put forward by the majority of those who 
advocate the removal of the boycott of the Councils. 


We are of opinion that they are all opposed to the prin- 
ciple of non-co-operation and involve the supposition that 
the movement has failed in its objective. Tins is a gross 
misreading of the situation. Ou the other hand ail that we 
saw duriug our tour has convinced us that within the short 
time it has been in operation the movement 1ms obtained a 
firm hold amonsr all classes <d‘ people throughout the country, 
that there is uo lack of enthusiasm or willingness to sacrifice, 
aud that they were already recovering from the effects of 
the general repression and the arrest aud incarceration 
of their beloved aud saintly leader. In our opiniou the 
requirements of the situation are that the leaders should 
earnestly and vigorously take up the working of the con- 
structive programme even as M»batmaji would have done if*, 
he had been with us, without diverting public attention and 
energy of Cougvess workers by new proposals or reviving 
discarded schemes. 
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We feel that schemes of obstruction and deadlocks will 
in course of time degenerate into ordinary co-operation. The 
process ot grading off is already indicated in the trend of 
thought of some of the witnesses who gave evidence in 
support of entry into councils. 

We cannot but express our apprehension that if the 
proposals are accepted the Congress will 

F ital to national caus,-. . „ , , , 

become or secondary importance and the 
electioneering organisations which will be brought into 
existence will assume undue importance. This transfer 
of prestige will be fatal to the national cause. 

100. The building up of national solidarity, the con- 

Bad blood servation of resources, and the preven- 

tion of strife and discord are the need 
of the hour. Embroilment of the non-co-operators in the 
elections is sure to breed strife in their own ranks as 
well as with other classes of our countrymen. Iutercom- 
munal jealousies will be created and fomented, and the 
bad feelings engendered by the elections are likely to affect 
prejudicially the more solid and enduring constructive work 
which awaits the earnest attention of the Congressmen. 
Whether with the object of wrecking the Reforms or working 
them for what they are worth, the entry of the nou-co- 
operatous into the Councils is an undesirable step at the 
present stage of the non-co-operation movement. As the 
evidence before the Committee has disclosed, the feeling in 
the country against it is very strong. The following extract 
from the evidence of Babu Rajcndra Prasad (Bihar) repre- 
sents the opinion of the vast majority of non-co-operators : 

With regard to entry into the Councils you state your opinion that 
it is impossible to fn<ther the constructive progr.i rn in e-th rough the 
Council*. Apart from that wliaf would be the effect of a change jo 
gramme in your opinion in that respect, supposing we pasi 
h mention in the All India Congress Committee allowing entry ioto 
the Councils. And if that part of the Congress resolution is modified, 
wbst would be the effect of such a modification on the genera) body 
of Cougreamen, in yoar opinion ? 
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A, — I think it will have demoralising effect upon the general body. 

Q. — How ? Please explain. 

A , — lu this way. We have been preaching against the Councils for 
theao nearly two years, and now it is not like the case of schools 
where yon oan keep qaiet, bat if yoa want to go into the coancils, 
we have to preach to that effect, and inconsistency in the two posi- 
tions will be so marked and apparent that it will have a bad effect on 
the masses and also on the geneial public. 

Q. — It will have a bad effect. Do I understand yoa to say we will lose 
their confidence ? What bad effects ? 

A . — That will also be oue of the effects. 

Q — Supposing we take great pains to explain to the people that for 
such and snob a reason we have to change the programme, suppose 
we take a lot of trouble over that, oan they get over it ? 

A . — 1 believe it will not be possible to educate the public to that extent. 
At any rate not in the near future. 

Q —Then what is your view ? Forget all this. Supposing the public 
will not be demoralised — don’t allow yourself to be influenced by this 
view but answer independently— what is your view as to whether 
our Congress organisations, our local and district organisations, should 
take part in the elections if wo allow entry into the Councils, put 
up candidates running about to get votes &c. to bring the voters to 
polling booths and s > ou, what is your view as to that ? 

A. If I can take the analogy of Municipal boards I think the running 

of candidates on behalf of the Congress will create bad blood among 
the workers aud also among the masses. 

You said taking the analogy yon mean to say your experience as 
to what has been permitted about candidates for the Muuicipai Coun- 
cils leads you to this conclusion 

A. YeB, that is my experience re Municipalities. In the Municipalities 

some people have failed, others succeeded. There has been bad 
blood. In one or two places the Congress Committee have tried for 
election of candidates for Municipalities. In iUiagJpore it hag 
succeeded and is going on very well. In Mirzapore it lias failed. 

Q, That is to say it becomes a personal matter 

A. — Yes. 

Q' On account of personal matters, questions arise and create bad blood. 

A . — Yes. 

Q . So your vi<w, even if such a thing is allowed, is that the running 

of candidates, oanvassiug &c. should be kept out of Congress organi- 
sations ? 

u 
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. 4 .— Ye*. 

Q . — I assume for the purpose yon would not stand for the Couucili I 

A. — 1 would not. 

Q . — Yet some other friends might stand if the Congress permits, and if 
the Congress organisations also aro allowed to take part in the 
elections, what would ) our attitude he in i he Congress Committee? 
Would yon spend ’ongress funds for tills purpose ? 

A.— -I would not like to vote money for this expenditure. 

Q . — Would you like to nerve on such Committees? Suppose a sub- 
committee is appointed for running condidates you would not like 
to serve ? 

A .—~ I would keep out of it personally. 1 would not like to serve. 

Q . — Your own view is in this way many difficulties would arise by work- 
ing such a programme ? 

A . — Many difficulties would ariae. For example in the case of Municipal 
candidates there are differences among the candidates themselves, the 
Congress organisation was not strong enough always to get its own 
candidates elected, and that led to friction with other people which 
hampered CongiesB work L mean the work of the organisation. 
In the case of the councils I think this will become intensified. 

Q . — Would the work of enrolling members, collections for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund suffer by this ? 

A. — Tilak Swaraj Fund collections would certainly suffer. 

Q — Among the Congress Y 7 oluule»rs and workers will there be intense 
difference of opinion in this matter ? 

A. — There may bw with regard to particular candidates In a particular 
constituency the Congress organisation may like to ruu a particular 
candidate, wheieas the local workers might not like the candidate 
aud there would be diffeience between the workers and the Longress 
Committee. 

Q — Oii the whole your opinion is against this ? 

A. — Yes. 

101 The political salvation of the people lies in different 
Consolidation of national channels from those which have been 
established by an alien Govern- 
ment. The contest is a most unequal one between 
the non eecperator and the Government if conducted in the 
legislative councils as at present constituted. We feel that 
any change of our programme is most inopportune at the 
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present juncture when Government is feeling acutely its 
moral defeat. What is required at this moment is consoli- 
dation of national forces through the constructive programme 
and not controversial proposals leading to disintegration 


and disunion. 

102 In conclusion we wish to draw attention to the 
memorable speech delivered by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Calcutta Special Congress 
in September 1920 in his final reply to the criticisms levelled 
by Pandit Malaviya, Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Jinuah and others. 


Mahatmaji’s words. 


“ l have come to the final pivot viz : boycott of Councils, i mtiBt coufoHB 
that l have uot yet heard a single aigumeut in favour of going to Councils. 
All the arguments that have up to now been advanced are : seeing that we 
have done something through these Councils during 35 years, seeiug that 
the reformed Council is really in repouso to our agitations which I admit, 
we may bo able, by going to the Councils, to paralyse the Government 
or the administrations as the case may be. In my humble opiulou, as a 
student of English Hist ty, 1 have found, aud it is a practical maxiin 
adopted in Euglish public life, that every institution tluives on obstruction. 

_ O o o « 


“It is my firm opinion that the services the public men want to render can 
be rendered better outside the Councils ratlin than inside. 


Q 


O 


Q 


O 


“Wlmt ia tlio secret of th« great power <’ f tllfl latB Lokmanya **'« 
country ? Do you suppose Hint if tin tout gone the Council he ^would lmvo 
exercised that power over the millions of India I 

. 

“What do these Councils mean V Thu simple lest I will venture to present 
to you and the loaders is (he two wrongs that wo »r« come to conaiders-lho 
Khilafat and the runjah. i'o you helievo lhat by going to Council and 
outraging in the debates there you can produce a direct impreseiott upon 
the ISritish Minister., and srcu.e a revision of the Turkish terms ami re 

pentance ou account of the Punjab altairs ? There are many other point. 

but 1 would reiterato two tilings. The public will not understand our tine 
distinctions It will mean that non-co opcratiou must commence at the 
top, m* in a body miscalled a representative body, namely, the Reformed 
(Jouucil, and if the boat miml of the country refuses to associate with the 
Government, evou as the obstructionist, i promise that the Government’s 
eye will be opened. The condition is that those who refrain will uot go to 
sleep, but move from one end of the country to tl.e other end, bring every 
grievance to the notice, not of the Government, but of tire public. Aud if 
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uiy picgramme is carried oat, the Congress will be goiug from year to year 
aud give pnblic expression to those grievances, bo that the volauie of wroug 
ever increasing aa it toIIb, will inflame the great nation to harbonr, to 
conserve all its anger and its heat aud transmute it into an irresistible 
mergy ” 

M. A. Ansari. 

C. Rajagopalachariar. 

S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. 


Allahabad. 
17th October 1922 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Part II. 

Views ot Hakim Ajmai Khan , Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Syt. V . J . Patel . 

103. We join our colleagues Byts. Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar, M. A. Ansari and Raja Gopalachari in expressing 
our deep regret that it has not been possible to reach 
Regrettable a’ hence of una- unanimity among the members on the 

n,miL y* important subject of running elections 

and entry into the Legislative Councils. On account of 
the unavoidable absence of Byt. Rajagopalachariar Ovving 
to ill-health from the earlier stages of the conference of 
members and that of Hakim Ajmai Klian and Dr. Ansari 
owing to the important Khilafat meetings at Delhi from 
the later stages, these latter have not been able to meet the 
former for a fiual exchange of .opinions. But the question 
has been thoroughly discussed first between all the members 
other than Byt. Rajagopalachariar and then between byt. 
Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Byt. Rajagopalachariar as repre- 
senting one view, and Syts. V. J. Patel and Motilal Nehru 
as representing the other view. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole matter in all 
its bearings we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe 
to the opinion of our learned colleagues and have to record 
our views separately. 

104. It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as 

Preliminary consideration confidential the discussions held by the 
of general lines. members of committees of enquiry 

among themselves with a view to arrive at an agreement as 
to what their report is going to be. This is essential for a 
free discussion of the subject which the members are expected 
to approach with open minds, eager to convince and ready 
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to be convinced. Much as we wished to adhere to this 
wholesome rule and avoid any reference to the various stages 
of the consultations among ourselves, we are constrained by 
the refusal of our dissenting colleagues to expunge the 
first paragraph from their note (para 103 ante) to say a word 
of explanation. It is impossible for us to understand the 
object of their insistence on the retention of that paragraph, 
but if it is meant to show that we are going behind our 
settled convictions we refuse 1 to plead guilty to the charge. 
We did not expect that the rough lines settled at the pre- 
liminary meeting of the members at Patna for the first draft 
of the report would be dignified into “ resolutions ” of the 
Committee. It is only necessary to refer to the course 
which our deliberations subsequently took to show that at 
least two of our dissenting colleagues took the same view. 
The idea that our entry into the Councils, while many of our 
distinguished patriots and devoted workers were in duress 
vile , had an important bearing on the larger issue of national 
self-respect, did not occur to the Committee till the very last 
stage of its sitting at Patna, where one of the membeis for 
the first time put a question to Babu Rajendra Prasad about 
it on the 15th August. The question and its answer have 
been quoted and relied upon by our dissenting colleagues 
(See page 77 ante). The first consultation to settle the broad 
lines of the report was held the next day aud the same 
member laid great stress on the point informing his Colleagues 
that he had given it much anxious thought but was not at 
all sure as to the correct attitude to be adopted. The point 
was duly noted among others and Ur. Ansari was requested 
to prepare a draft of the report. The members then dis- 
persed. 

105. On the 18th August the same member chanced to 
meet Dr. Ansari while travelling and 
,c r communicated to him further considera- 

tions on the subject. It was eventually agreed that no 
definite recommendation should for the present be made by 
the Committee iu regard to the whole question of the entry 
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of Non-co-operators into the Councils, provided the Chair 
man approved of that course. As the first draft was 
supposed merely to afford a basis for discussion, the other 
members were not informed of the new suggestion. Hakim 
Ajmal Khan having agreed, Dr. Ansari, to whose unremitting 
labours throughout the enquiry inspite of indifferent health 
the other members of this Committee are deeply indebted, 
dealt with the point in his draft in the following words 

u boycott of Councils. As staled above, there are four seta of views 
regarding this quostiou, placed before the Committee — one, the majority view, 
is against going into the Councils, the other three for entry into the Councils 
or standiug for elections. The Committee feels nimble to enter into the 
question bo long as those leaders and workers who have gone to jail in the 
cause of the country are not released and the disabilities against them are 
not completely removed. It would be against national self-respect and 
disloyalty to the cause and to those noble and self-sacrificing leaders and 
workers to entertain this question in their absence.” 

106. Typed copies of this draft were given to all the 

Accepted by all but absent membei S Oil the 31st AllgUSt, except 
members. Srijut Rajagopalachariar who was un- 

able to attend the Calcutta meeting owing to ill-health. The 
Committee met on the 1st September in Calcutta. Various 
points were discussed and it was agreed that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru should prepare a new draft. No objection was taken 
by Srijut Kasturi Ranga Iyengar to the paragraph quoted 
above. This was the first modification by which the “resolu- 
tion” against entry into Councils was altered into a positive 
refusal to go into the question at all in the absence of our 
friends in the gaol. 

107. After this the three members who support the 

nM £ u policy of total obstruction had the 

opportunity to meet at Amritsar on the 
17th and 18th September. Srijut Patel was from the begin- 
ning in favour of the policy. Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had, in the interval independently of 
each other after a iriost earnest consideration of the whole 
question, come to the conclusion that the only fitting answer 
to the Government for its uncontrolled repression and the 
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only effective means to save the constructive work from 
coming to a standstill was to smash the Councils and thus 
it was that these three members agreed to face the situation 
created by the Government instead of shirking the question. 

We cannot leave this point without expressing our gra- 
titude to our dissenting colleagues for having given ns the 
opportunity to explain the working of our minds from time 
to time. It will enable the members of the All India Com- 
mittee to test the mental process which has irresistibly led 
us to the conclusions set out in this part of our report. We 
shall now go into the merits of the question which we are 
confident will be considered by the All India Committee quite 
independently of adventitious circumstances. 

( A ) Preliminary. 

108. The very thought of Couucilsis repugnant to many a 
Political tactics ncvei im- non- co-operator aud rightly too. Noth- 
muta1)1, ‘ ing is more dignified, more consistent 

at this stage than civil disobedience. Had we found the 
country prepared to embark upon general mass civil dis- 
obedience or individual civil disobedience on a large scale 
we would not have entertained any proposal regarding mo- 
difications in the boycott of Councils in its present form. 
Whatever our feelings in the matter, we cannot run away 
from the grim realities of the situation, the experience of 
the last year and a half has brought to light. Facts must 
be faced. The tactics and policies of the Congress from 
time to time must uecessarily be such as are best calculat- 
ed to ensure success. They must be shaped to meet the 
special conditions of each period and must change with 
the change of conditions. Political tactics are never im- 
mutable. 

No one realised the force of this more than Mahatma 
Principle .«i*»pie«i by m.i- Gandhi did. He was ever watchful and 
never slow to adjust the national pro- 
gramme to varying circumstances. At times, he quietly 
changed ihe entire phase of the movement when in his 
judgment circumstances of the moment called for such a 
change. This m did at the risk of being called an autocrat. 
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We quote below an extract from Mahatma ji’s article in 
“Young India ” of 2nd March 1922 : — 

“I have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article in the “ Mahratta M critici- 
sing the Bardoli resolutions. I acknowledge the gentle and considerate 
manner with which he hag handled me. I wish 1 conld perBuadehim aud 
many who thiuk like Mr. Kelkar that what ho calls a somersanlt wo* an 
inevitable operation. Consistency is a desirable quality, bat it becomes a 
“ hobgoblin ” when it refuses to see facts. I have known dispositions of 
armies changed from hour to hour. Once daring the Znln revolt we were 
all asleep. We had definite orders for tho morrow. But suddenly at about 
midnight we were awakened and ordered to retire behind bags of grain 
which served as protecting walls because the enemy was reported to be 
creeping up the bill on winch we had encampod. In another hour it wa* 
understood that it was a false alarm and wo were permitted to retire to our 
tents. All the somersaults were necessary changes. Remedies vary with 
the variation in diagnosis. Tim same physician detects malaria and gives 
a largo dose of quinine, detects typhoid the next and later detects consump- 
tion and orders change and solid food. Is tho physician capricious or cautious 
and honest ? ” 


109. Examiue the progress of the events from time to time 

aud compare where we were in 1919 

Sweeping changes effected. .... . j T , 

with where we are to-day. In March 
1919 Mahatma Gandhi gave to India and the world his noble 
conception of Satyagrah. After the disturbances of April 
he unhesitatingly admitted that he had misjudged the readi- 
ness of the people to wield such a mighty weapon. At the 
Amritsar Congress he earnestly pleaded for co-operation 
with the Government in the Councils and outside, and warmly 
thanked Mr. Montagu for the Reforms such as they were— 
satyagrah to co-operation, from one pole to the other, all in 
the brief space of 8 mouths. After another three months he be- 
gan a march back Irom Co-operation. Six months more of 
mature consideration and nou-co operation including the 
boycott of Councils became the accepted creed of the 
Congress at Calcutta. It was then a movement to bring 
about a general strike, a national strike, a hands-off move- 
ment. After a year’s working it was thought that the at- 
mospere then created called for a vital change in tactics 
and in November last year, the non-cooperation movement 
was by a resolution of the All India Congress Committee 


12 
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extended to include ‘civil disobedience ’-a civil revolt, a 
peaceful rebellion. The two movements are radically 
different in character as was made clear by Mahatma, ji in 
the Khilafat resolution of July 192' 1 ( Young India dated 
21st July 1920) and again in the course of his interview to 
the representative of the Madras Mail ( Young India 
dated 18th August 1920) and yet without any authori- 
sation by the Congress in that behalf the change was 
effected. The Ahmedabad Congress put its seal on this 
change and laid down that “civil disobedience is the only 
civilised aud effective substitute for armed rebellion.” 
The Country was asked to suspend all other activities 
and concentrate on civil disobedience. Then at Bai- 
doli by one stroke of 11m pen, the country was asked to 
suspend all aggressive activities and concentrate on the 
constructive programme. The resolution ot the Ahmedabad 
Congress was thus suspended by the decision of the Work- 
ing Committee which met at Bardoli under the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Hweepiug changes like these Mahatma 
Gandhi alone could introduce and it we now decliue even to 
entertain proposals to adjust our programme to the new 
situation, we would be doing violence to the elementary 
principles of political warfari . It is in the light of these 
observations aud because we feel that the final battle by 
means of mass civil disobedience or individual civil dis- 
obedience (>u a large '-calc is m t yet that we venture to 
examine the proposed changes on their merits. We must not 
be taken to mention these great changes in a cavilling spirit. 
On the contrary we look on them as sound tactics suited 
to the altered circumstances which faced Mahatmaji from 
time to time. 

110. Just about the time of the last Council electious, 
Mahatma Gandhi laid before the coun- 
Thc plan. try possibility of getting Swarajya 

in one ye;>t Those who had strenuously fought against the 
boycott of Councils and been defeated were soon reconciled 
to it firstly because of their sense of loyalty to the National 
Assembly, and secondly because it was thought desirable 
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and necessary in view of Mahatmaji’s declaration of Swa- 
rajya within a, year, to concentrate all the national forces 
on working ont the non-co-operation programme. The 
Nationalists, therefore, immediately withdrew their candid- 
atures for the Councils and whole-heartedly devoted them- 
selves to the working out of the non-co-operation programme. 
With a year’s programme the Triple Boycott was regarded 
as justifiable, aud all leaders not only ceased criticising the 
boycott but vied with one another in making it a success. 
All differences were put aside for the time being and work 
was carried on in right earnest with a view to secure Swarajya 
aud speedy redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. It 
was repeatedly declared that we were in a state of war and 
we spent the year with our knapsacks on our backs 

111. If the Boycott of Councils had been complete and 
Mahai nuji’b expect*- Indians had refused to take their seats 
l,on ^ there, there can be little doubt that 

Government would have come to its senses. The alternative 
before the Government then would have been nothing but 
despotic rule pure aud simple. That might have meant 
military dictatorship. But world opinion has advanced so 
far fch.it Britain dare nor contemplate such dictatorship with 
equanimity. It was such a boycott that Mahatmaji hoped 
to bring about. He relied upon the wholesale abstention 
of voters from voting and on the sense of self-respect of 
the Moderates. In one of his public speeches prior to the 
Calcutta Congress he is reported to have observed : — 

“I know there is strong opposition to the Boycott of Councils. The 

oppoaition when you begin to analyse it means not that the step is faulty or 

that it is not likely to succeed, hut is due to the belief that the whole 

Coiiutry will not respond to it and tnat the Mo ler-ites will steal into the 

Councils l ask, citizen*, of Mangalore, to dispel that fear from your 

hearts. United, the votes of Mangalore can make it impossible for either 

a Modorale or an Extremist or any other form of lculer to enter the Council 
* 

as your representative.” 

Again writing on the Council Boycott in the “ Young 
India?' of 14feh July 1 ( J20, Mahatmaji said : — 

“We are now face to face with the reality. Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Council if more than half hia electorate disapproved of hia 
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offering himaelf as a candidate at all? t hold that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for him to do so because he will not represent hie constituency. 
Boycott contemplated by me pre-snpposes a most active discipline and 
watohfnl propaganda and it is based on the assumption that the electors 
themselves will prefer complete to an incomplete boycott in the form of 
obstruction.” 

We have failed to bring about such complete boycott. 
The Nationalists being out of the way, it was a walk-over 
for the Moderates aud they took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to fill the Councils. Mahatmaji did not yet give 
up hope. He thought no self-respecting member could 
retain his seat if the great bulk of his constituency did not 
want him to represent them. He therefore got the Nagpur 
Congress to adopt a resolution expressing the hope that 

“Those who had allowed themselves to be elected in spite of the deliberate 
abstention from the polls of au overwhelming majority of their constitnenta 
will see their way to resign their seatH in the Coilucil.” 

All over the country meetings, conferences and at some 
places special voters’ confeiences were held calling upon 
the Councillors to resign. All in vain. But true to his great- 
ness and goodness, Mahatmaji did not despair of the 
Moderates. In the crisis of November-December when thou- 
sands of our workers were being sent to jail, including 
some of the topmost leaders, hopes were entertained that the 
Moderates would then rise to the occasion. It was not 
realised that most of them had directly or indirectly given 
their support to the repressive policy of the Government. 
Again when Mahatmaji himself was arrested and convicted 
the Councillors remained unmoved and indications are not 
wanting to show that some of the leading lights of the 
moderate party had a hand in his prosecution. Then very 
recently came the plain talk of Mr. Lloyd George revealing 
the hollowness of the pronouncement of 20th August 1917 
and assuring the Civil Service that reforms or no reforms they 
would remain the true arbiters of India’s destiny for all 
time to come. There was a storm in a tea-pot in the 
Moderate camp but it subsided after a feeble resolution iu 
the Council protesting against that speech. 
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112. It will thus be seen that the position in which we no W 

find ourselves is materially different to 
ihe le.-son of experience, we 0CCU pi e( j a t the commencement 

of the campaign and during its earlier stages. Times have 
now changed. Circumstances have altered. The period of 
the struggle is indefinitely prolonged. The boycott of Courts, 
Schools and Colleges has been relaxed by Mahatmaji at 
Bardoli. The question of Councils was not then a live issue. 
We have since passed through further vicissitudes and are 
now in a position to take stock of the situation. We must 
therefore adjust our programme accordingly. We are bound 
to recognise that the Legislature have it in their power to 
render pleasant or unpleasant, easy or burdensome, the 
position of a non-co-operator. The Council may not be an 
assembly, we readily grant, which can be used by itself for 
the overthrow of the existing system but as long as the 
system remains, it would be unwise not to recognise the 
possibilities for evil if not for good of a “representative 
house.” Assuming that the Council cannot do any good, it 
cannot be denied that it can and is doing immense harm. Apart 
from the support, direct or indirect, the Moderates have 
given to the repressive policy of the Government and the im- 
position of fresh taxation, their very <mtry in the Councils 
for co-operation with government is harmful. It is obvious 
that if they had stood by the country during the Noveinber- 
December crisis the struggle would have assumed a different 
aspect. We know that they are not the representatives of 
the people, but we also know that they pose and are repre- 
sented to the outside world by Government as such. It is 
abuudantly clear that the Couucils have in the name of law 
and order strengthened the hands of the Government in 
repressing the non-co-operation movement. 

113. It will be evideut from what we have stated above that 
according to our reading of the situa- 

SUgcs of non-co-operation. ^ ^ haye now p aSS ed through the 

first and entered upon the second stage of non-co-operation. 
The first ended with the Bardoli decisions and the arrest 
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and imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi and the second 
commenced with tlm triumph of non-violence during the 
succeeding months. In the previous Chapters we have fully 
dealt with the great achievements of the movement and may 
be allowed to add here that we yield to none in our unstint- 
ed admiratiou of the great origiuator of the movement 
or of the high ideals he set before the natiou. We cannot, 
however, shut our eyes to what we see around us. That 
our success has bt^en remarkable our enemies are forced to 
admit but that we have also had failures our best friends 
cannot deny. We have, already shown that in this very 
matter of the Councils we can claim success only to the 
extent that a very large proportion of the voters abstained 
from the polls, but the keeping of the Council Chambers 
empty which was the real object in view was not only not 
achieved but was virtually defeated by the entry of the very 
persons who ought not to have been there. We did indeed 
nou-eo-operate but at the same time made the co-operation 
of others easy. We rested on our oars after leading half 
through the course and allowed those behind to overtake and 
pass us. Shall w-* repeat the same experiment f We submit 
it will be suicidal to do so. 

( B ) The Proposals. 

114 . Before we proceed further it is necessary to state 

‘Declaration h v the Cm- what 0111' proposals are. It is not correct 
gicss and khiUfa*. to say that they amount to a removal 

of the boycott of Councils as our esteemed colleagues have 
described them. On the contrary we maintain as we have 
already made clear that they constitute the best and the 
most effective method of boycotting the Councils. Our pro- 
posals are : — 

That the Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya 
Sessions should declare that in view of the fact that 
the working of the Legislative Councils during their* 
first* term has ; besides proving a great obstacle to the 
redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the 
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speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great misery 
and hardship to the people, it is desirable that the 
following steps should be taken in strict accordance 
with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation to 
avoid the recurrence of the evil 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the elections 
on the issue of the redress of Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs and immediate Swarajya and make every 
endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a 
majority large enough to prevent a quorum they 
should after taking their seats leave the Council 
Chamber in a body and take no part in the proceed- 
ings for the rest of the term. They should attend 
the Council occasionally only for the purpose of pre- 
venting vacancies. 

3. If Non- Co-operators are returned in a majority 
but not large enough to prevent a quorum they should 
oppose every measure of the Government including 
the budget and only move resolutions for the redress 
of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 
of Swarajya. 

4. If the Non-Co-operators are returned in a 
minority they should act as pointed out in No. 2 
and thus materially reduce the strength of the 
Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January 
1924 we further propose that the 

hmi Mandate. Congress Session of 1923 be held 

during the first instead of the last week of December 
and the matter be again brought up for the issue of 
a final mandate by the Congress in view of the results 
of the election. 

It will be seen that the above proposals constitute two 
distinct parts, the first relating to election and the second 
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to the policy and procedure to be adopted after actually 
entering into the Council*. We shall take each of these parts 
separately and show that it does not militate against the 
principles of non-co-operation aud is in every way calculated 
to promote the objects of the movement* 

( C ) The Elections. 

115. As we have already shown the Councils cannot possib- 
No objection in -omg t» ly he kept empty without keeping out the 
vt,hr - co-operators and these cannot be kept 

out unless they are defeated at the elections by the non-co- 
operators. Assuming without admitting that there are 
difficulties based on the principle aud practice of non-co- 
operation in the way of actually entering into the Councils, 
we cannot conceive of any in merely contesting the elections 
and effectually preventing the co-operators from going in. 
Some witnesses have gone the length of saying that the 
mere act of going to the electors to seek their suffrage 
amounts to co-operation with the Government. Prominent 
among these is Sriyut Vallabhai Patel of Gujarat. He has 
given no reasons for this opinion apart from the objections 
he has to the Councils themselves, which we shall consider 
presently. We confess we see no act of co-operation with 
the Government in going to our own countrymen to obtain 
their mandate to put an end to an institution they 
do not want. If there is any we fail to differentiate it from 
that involved in goiug to the Municipal voter for a purpose 
which is admittedly inseparable from co-operation with the 
Government. Sriyut Patel is a strong advocate for capturing 
the District and Local Boards and Municipalities. Going 
to the voters aud asking them to express their disapproval 
of the Councils by keeping silent and abstaining from the 
polls is admittedly au act of merit. How it ceases to be 
so if they are asked to speak out their minds and authorise 
their representative to say that they do not want the Councils 
is not at all clear to us. We do not think it necessary to 
labour the point further aud will now deal with the practical 
side of the question. 
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116. It is necessary in the interest of working the con- 

structive programme itself that non-co- 

Consequences of abstention. , , . J . , . 

operators should contest couucjI elec- 
tions. We have to bear in mind that we would be out again 
for 3 years. It is not difficult to realise the eousequences of 
allowing a free field to the co-operators and the Govern- 
ment for their operations for another 3 years and the effect 
of their operations on the Congress and the whole national 
movement. Measures affecting the daily life of the people 
are being enacted year after year, fresh taxation and huge 
liabilities are being imposed aud will coutiuue to be imposed 
with the help and in the name of the so-called representatives 
of the people and nolens volens the people will have to sub- 
mit to them. Under these circumstances it is a question 
for consideration how far the hold of the Congress over the 
masses can remain unaffected. 

Ou the occasiou of the last Council elections, an over- 
whelming majority of voters abstained from voting and 
we rightly claimed that the abstention was the outcome of 
the Congress resolution in favour of the boycott of Councils 
and the propaganda in that behalf. Tue Government on 
the other hand contended that the abstention on such a 
large scale was mainly due to ignorance and apathy on the 
part of the voters and to the fact that it was f<»r the first 
time that elections of that character were introduced in the 
country. ^Suppose the Congress persists in the boycott 
of Councils in its present form aud it is found that a greater 
percentage of voters record their votes ou this occasion 
our claim would be discredited. We are inclined to believe 
that this policy of abstention lias lost its charm and it is 
not at all unlikely that a greater percentage of voters will 
poll at the ensuing elections, iu that event the success 
gained at the last elections will be a thing of the past aud the 
whole movement might bo adversely affected. 

117. There is another aspect of the matter which deserves 

careful attention. The times of active 
Propaganda. electoral campaign arc peculiarly pro- 

pitious for the discussion of social, economic, and political 
13 
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theories and hence they offer an excellent opportunity tor 
the propaganda of the Congress among the broad masses 
of the people. That opportunity will be largely enhanced 
if non-co-operation is made one of the direct issues of the 
campaigu. And not only are political campaigns important 
as mediums of effective propaganda, they are also useful as 
periodical reviews of the Congress forces. The number of 
votes which the non-co-operators poll at a general election 
is a sure gauge of the progress made by the movement 
among the electorate, and nothing stimulates growth so 
much as the proof of growtti. It is evident that candidates 
for election to the Councils will have greater facilities for 
Congress propaganda by their manifestoes and speeches. 

118. There are indications that government will use all 

means both fair and unfair to prevent 

UtCMth-ll of I'lks lfklj) . , n ... . . 

the uon-co'operators from getting into 
th<? Councils. Neither the Government nor the Moderates 
want us there. They will naturally join hands and 
try to make it difficult if not impossible for us to have 
a majority and any further delay would make oiu* task 
more difficult. It is also likely, or shall we say more thau 
likely, that ouce wo decide to run elections, some device by 
alterations in the regulations or otherwise might be invented 
to keep us out, or what appears more probable, they might 
put off the evil day by extending the life of the present Coun- 
cils. Lf they thus deliberately keep us out even the pretence 
of the Councils being representative institutions will dis- 
appear and the stupendous fraud will be thoroughly exposed. 

We are told that the final election rolls shall be ready 
by the end of this year. It is necessary to see that manipula- 
tions and manoeuvres to keep the non-co-operators and 
their sympathisers out of the rolls do not succeed. The 
question of running the elections has therefore got to be deci- 
ded at once Early next year a regular campaign will begin 
and if we decide co contest the elections we should not be 
late ir the field. 
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(d) The Policy. 


119. We have so far dealt with the question of running 

Broad Outline of Policy. the elections apart f VO 111 the issue Oil 

which they are to be contested. It is 
obvious that no election campaign can be effectively carried 
on without a clear definition of policy and a definite pro- 
gramme being laid before the country. The circumstances 
under which we are called upon to make our recommenda- 
tions are however peculiar and it is not possible to settle the 
lines of action with any approach to finality at the present 
stage. Much depends on the attitude of the Government 
towards the Congress candidates and the movement gener- 
ally. The result of the elections will in no small measure 
affect the course of future action. The circumstances in 
which we are now placed may alter considerably tor ] ~fp> r 
or worse during the next 15 mouths. Onr action whe- 
ther in or out of the Councils will have to be shared accop. 
dirig to developments. While however the actual pro- 
gramme cannot at the present moment be finally laid down, 
it is esseutial that the broad outlines of policy should be 
sufficiently defined to put the attitude of tin? Congress to- 
wards the Councils clearly before Hu? various constitu. aides 
so that both the voters and the candidates who mac be 
advised to coutest the elections may know what is expected 
of them. This outline of policy can only be deter mined 
with reference to existing circumstances with due regai d 
to such developments as it is possible to anticipate. K or 
these reasons it is too early yet to lay down a detailed 
programme. All that need be said at present is that 
if conditions do not alter in the meantime we shall enter 
the councils to end them as they cannot be mended as 
we would wish them to be. We shall so conduct ourselves 
that either the administration must be carried on by veto 
and extraordinary power or the Government must concede 
our demands. lu other words wo shall non-cooperate. 
Hitherto we tried the negative form of non-cooperation in 
regard to the Councils and it failed to achieve the desired 
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result in its entirety. We. would now try the active form of 
non-cooperation, that is to say, enter the Councils for actively 
obstructing and paralysing the Government. 

120. The proposals set out in Section (b) of this Part 
frogrimme only proviso will show the broad variations of policy 

nal * which the circumstances may from 

time to time require. The next year will be one of strenuous 
effort and watchful vigilance which will have the double 
merit of infusing enthusiasm in our workers and helping 
forward the constructive programme throughout the coun- 
try. If we are not allowed to fight the elections on one of the 
pretexts pointed out above we shall still have gained the two- 
fold advantage of exposing the “ representative ” character 
of the Councils and supplying the necessary impetus for 
individual civil disobedience which the country lacks at 
present. All that the Gaya Congress is called upon to sanc- 
tion is the running of elections on the lines indicated above. 
The rest of the programme is merely provisional subject to 
the confirmation of the Congress session of December 1923. 

121. At the same time the educative work of the Con- 

constructive programme gress must be continued with renewed 
lobe worked vigorously, v i gour . The constructive programme 

should not be neglected. If the Government chooses to dis- 
regard the wishes of the people and time after time passes 
measures or imposes taxes by extraordinary power, the 
work inside and the work outside the Councils will create a 
situation most favourable to the starting of the nation-wide 
movement of non-cooperation including civil disobedience 
and non-payment of taxes and will evoke an adequate and 
spontaneous response in the people. Conservation of 
energy and the keeping up of enthusiasm are the essential 
requisites which we fear cannot be cultivated by help- 
lessly looking on while our noblest countrymen are being 
humiliated, persecuted and treated as common felons. It is 
the measure cf the people’s strength and determination fl> 
oppose injustice and oppression which determines the 
attitude of the Government and not a meek submission to 
all its vagaries. 
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(e) Entby jnto the Councils. 

122. Under this head we propose to consider the evidence 
of the witnesses and the reasons they 

Written answers modified. . . , * 

give for or against the entry ot non-co- 
operators into the Councils. There is apparently an over- 
whelming majority numbering 302 who according to their 
written answers do not favour entry into the Councils as 
against 163 who advocate such entry in some form or other. 
The latter having made definite proposals have been classifi- 
ed under suitable heads. Many of the former have in the 
course of their oral examination considerably modified 
their written answers. It being found impossible to classify 
such modifications under definite heads we have simply 
given the number of these witnesses in Appendix VII with 
the remark that they support the existing boycott “according 
to their written answers. ” This course was adopted with 
the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Sriyut 
Rajagopalachariar but we fiud that the words “ according to 
their written answers ” are omitted from the copy they have 
given in their dissenting note. The omission could not be 
brought to their notice as the note was handed by them to 
one of us (Paudit Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving 
Allahabad. It is obviously an oversight. 

Having regard to the great labour involved in the classi- 
fication, as it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim abso- 
lute accuracy for it and have in fact found some errors 
after the tables were in print. We can only express the 
hope that such errors are not numeious. 

J23. A few examples of how the written answers of the 
0 . . great majority of the 302 witnesses 

Striking instances , 

were modified in the oral examination 
are given below. Babu Rajeudra Prasad of Patna, the 
spokesman of the official witnesses of Behar and a stout 
champion of the boycott in its present form, gives away the 
whole principle of non-co-operatiou in his oral evidence, 
and might easily be classed with the 36 witnesses who are 
for entry into the Qouncils for ultilizing them as they are, if 
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he could ou?y tc Fttifficd that the eoustructive programme 
could possibly be helped thereby. It is evident that the 
greater part, if not the whole of that programme, falls under 
the transferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped 
to a very considerable extent if the Minister in charge took 
some interest in it. That being so the only objection of 
Babu Rajendra Prasad to an unconditional entry into the 
Councils even as they are at present constituted is not well 
founded. The following is an extract from his oral state- 
ment: — 


Babu Rajendra Prasad , General Secretary, 
Bihar Provincial C\ C. 


Mr. V J. Patel — Ait* v-'ii in favour of capturing the municipalities 
ami local hoards 

IJabu Rajendra P/av-itl — J : — 1 am in favour of it. 

(J . — You take it O', mi m** that you have to co on-rate with the 
(lovei mo • t ? 

Yea. 

m Q — You don't object to that c<> operation ? 

A — The non-co-oprtaiion th -.t we h we does not impl\ non-co-operation 
in ev*-ry act, and, in t '-ir maltu T would lcavo it there. 

Q . — Cut would it hob) the t r (gramme ? 

J. — It may, but I am not concer ed vitli the powers of the municipality. 

Q — If your coiHiruciv-- programme ig helped even though you have to 
co-opeiato with the Government, you would not mind it ? 

A. — No. 

Q. — You would certainly mind imu-co-opei ators working the constructive 
pi ogramme through the Councils, evou if it is possible to help the 
programme by going into the Councils ? 

A. — I think it is impossible. 

Q. — 1 say, whether yon would advise the non-co-operators, if it is 
pussi 1 In ? 

A . — If it po.pfhln In further tlio programme through the Councils, then, 

i woo J advise just as in the case of local bodies. 

£ — Would i! not iiu a surrender on the part of the Congress ? 

4 . — it \ iM not be a surrender, because there is that assumption. At 
pieseot we are workiug on tho assumption and the Congress is work- 
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ing on that assumption that it is impossible) to work the constructive 
programme in any wav in the Councils and, therefore, if it is now 
admitted or assumed that it is possible to work the constructive 
programme through the Councils, there is no objection of our going 
to the Councils, and there is no surrender. 

— Hut is it not a question of humiliation and surrender ? 

A -— It is not a question of humiliation and surrender, it is a question of 
farthering our cause. 

Mr. G. Chowdbry the official spokesman of Utkal goes 
even further and would recommend nu alteration of the 
non-co-operation programme to include co-operation in the 
Councils if that would help the constructive programme, 
llis sole reason for thinking that this cannot bo expected is 
that the existing councils have done nothing in that direc- 
tion. Here is an extract from his oral evidence. 

Mr. O. Choivdhury, Vice-President , Utkal Provincial 
Con/jress Committee. 

Mr. V. J. Patel Q.— \™ you In f iv.mi of iM|i'nrin R nmnioipnlii {•>(, » m | 
local boants by uori-co op 1 ratorH ? 

Hr. (}. C. A. — Y oh, l would like them to do so. 

Q. — But don’t ) on think that in the municip tlitios we co-operate with 
the Government ? 

A. — But much can ho doue to help the programme 

g.-—So you are not against emoting the municipalities and co-operatin'* 
with the Government if yon can do something, and work your 
constructive programme to a very greil extent V 

.4.— YeB. 

Q.— Then tell me, if by such co-ooeratimi )ou can work the constructive 
programme through the Councils you would not object going to 
the Councils ? 

A . — If the Councils would ,help the const i native programme, then I havo 
no objection. 

Q. — I believe you have not studied the Government of India Act and the 
Reform Act, that you are in a position to work the const niotivo pro- 
gramme through the Conucils. 

4.— As my experience bIiows, nothing h »a boon dono through the Councili 
so far. 

f waut to know whether it can be douo ? 
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A. — When for the last two years uothiug has been douo, it ia uot possible 
to do anything in the Council. 

Q . —But you are quite clear that if it can be done, you would uot objeot 
to each co-operation ? 

A . — Yes, as regards working of the constructive programme. 

Q. — Bat don’t yon think it woald bo against the spirit of nou-co-ope* 
ration if yoa get some advantage by goiug into the (Jouucils ? 

/t,— It may be inconsistent, hat 1 thiuk the programme will have to be 
changed. 

V . — If tho people ate aatialied with the constructive programme, and 
they think that it cm he worked through the Councils, you will ask 
the Congress to oh mge the programme V 

A . -t— ! f the people are satisfied, the Congress will change it. 

The next witness we shall refer to is Mr. S. V. Kowjalgi, 
President, District Congress Committee, Bijaptir, for some- 
time member of the All India Working Committee. He con- 
cludes his remarks in his written answers on the subject 
of Councils by saying : “ After giving my best considera- 

tion to this subject I have come to the conclusiou that 
permission to enter the couucils will be more a loss than a 
gain for the National cause.” 

The following extract from his evidence will speak for 
itself. Questioned by Hakim Ajmal Khan 

O V o o o 

Q — If you can get workeis lo uttond to the boycott of courts and of 
schools ami other items of the non-co-operation programme, can yod 
not also similirly get a few workers for the Couucils. 

A. — 1 am aware we cau. 1 have stated in my statement that iudividnale 
from the nationalist camp who are fit for nothing elso might try 
that way. 

Q. — But you agroo that it is only if we have a mijority we can go ? 

1.— Yes But l am doubtful of a majority with regard to my Province. 

I have on principles no objection to the other Provinces going iuto 
tm* ' ouucils. Nationalists are so strong-minded now that they may 
be able to do some good by going into the Couucils. 

Q. — Yoa don’t thiuk the principle of uon-co-operatiou will be affected 
by our going into the Oounoils ? 
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4.— ~ I think it will all depend upon the attitude of the perHons who go. 
If they go and only ubslmcl l! m», then it is not Hgainnt the principle 
of N (J ()., and if tin*} go wi'h a tietermin nion never to bo tempted 
wtlh any advantage** to he grim d f, m the bure’.uic.iitic rid«*. 

Q — And then I taka if that \ on m c not against tin N ■ ii »u gi.ing into 
the Ccnuciltt if they go there for the purpodc ot 
1. Obstruction pure ami ainipl *. and 2 Working i lie eonsh active pro- 
gramme of the congKBd tiir u^li the <J<ni< ('fa v 

*4. — 1 am not agamat 

The following is an extract fiom the evidence of Pandit 
Harkaran Nath Misra, General Secretary, IJ. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee, Allahabad, examined by Pandit ji. 

Q . — On principle you are agai'-td going into tin* ( 'miooilH, and you are 
also agftim-t going into the Government school- 1 Krmn tlie practical 
point of view, principle ’port d > ' ou think that tin* only conditions 
upon which the non-co »>p< rri« rs may enter the Councils- are most 
difficult, if not impossible to be peif-uin d ? 

A . — Y«s, this is it. 

Q . — Supposing tbeie in some a-suiaiice tint these' conditioriH will be 
fulfilled, and in some privimvs them* conditions can be satisfied, 
have you tiny other objection t > go to 'lie Cnunoih from the practical 
poin* of view ? 

A . — No. 


124. It is easy to multiply instances of this nature but 

wo feel we shall not bo justified in 

How evidence dealt with. in* ,, ■ . , , ■, 

dwelling on trio point at greater length 
as it is evident that a question like this "antiot be decided 
by reference only to the number of witnesses. It involves 
a principle and gives rise to vaiious considerations in deter- 
mining the practical utility of adopting it in practice. It is 

necessary to examine the grounds upon which each opinion 
is based and see if they can justify the inference drawn, ft 
is obviously impossible to deal with the huge mass of evidence 
witness bv witness. We shall therefore take eicli ground of 
objection and comment on it briefly. 

125. The first raises the all important question of the 
fatwa of the Jamnit-ul-ulema which is 
supposed to stand in the way of Moharn- 

melans iu the matter of eutrv into the Councils. It goes 


The KitWa. 


14 
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'without saying that any proposal which cannot carry the 
entire approval of the Mohammedans must be ruled out at 
once without reference to the merits. It is of course for the 
Jamait-ul-UIema to say how far the Fatwa will apply, if at 
all, to a line of action such as the one we have suggested. 
We find that it does not apply at all to the running of elec- 
tions and as regards entry into the Councils it refers to the 
normal work as it is at present carried on and prohibits the 
co-operation it involves in emphatic terms. On the question 
of the oath of allegiance also it proceeds on the assumption 
that the allegiance thereby imposed is to the Government 
which is not the case. We give a translation of the material 
portion of the Fatwa in Appendix XII and although the 
authoritative decision of the question must rest with the 
Ulema, we venture to say that a close examination of the 
language used justifies a further reference to that learned 
body of divines to reconsider their verdict with special re- 
ference to the object with which elections are to be contested 
and the use which it is proposed to be made of the Councils. 
We are encourged to recommend such reference on the 
strength of the principle JU*JM U?l (all actions de- 

pend upon intent.) 

126. The next objection taken has reference to the oath 
of allegiance. It relates first to the 
s mu oi ,n. taking of the oath itself and secondly 

to the propriety of entering into the Councils with the 
avowed object of paralysing them after giving an undertak- 
ing in the form, 11 1 will faithfully discharge the duty upon 
which I am about to enter As regards the first part all 
that is needed is to swear allegiance to the Sovereign of 
England. We find nothing in the Congress creed to pro- 
hibit it and as long as our objective of complete Swarajya 
can possibly be gained within the British Empire we see no 
harm m declaring on oath or solemn affirmation what is an in- 
conirove? <ib'< fact. That under existing conditions we owe 
allegiance <o i.h^ Sovereign of England cannot be doubted 
whether wo suy so or not. We should have thought that the 
non-co-operafcor who has laid his cards on the table would be 
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the last to hesitate in admitting the truth. It is possible 
that the bureaucracy may in the near future drive us to join 
the school of thought which insists on independence but so 
long as that event does not happen and the Congress and 
Khilafat creeds remain as they are we can find no real diffi- 
culty in taking the oath of allegiance. There may of course 
be people who have conscientious scruples in this respect 
but we are dealing here with the general movement and its 
principles. The objection based on the fatwa has already 
been dealt with and we believe as we have suggested that it 
can be removed by a further reference to the Ulemas, 

127. As to the second part of the objection we have no 

doubt whatever that a non-co-operator 

The Doty Imposed. . . . , 

wuo secures his election to the Council 
with a distinct mandate from his constituency to obstruct 
the proceedings at every step (as would be the case if our 
suggestion is adopted) can only “ faithfully discharge the 
duty upon which he is about to enter” by acting in strict 
accordance with that mandate. The whole question turns 
upon what is the duty of a representative of the people who 
is elected to an assembly by the suffrage of his countrymen 
and has pledged himself to follow a particular line of policy. 
We are clearly of opinion that such a representative would 
not only be failing in his duty but be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith if he swerves by a hair’s breadth from that policy. 
But it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of 
the oath is in conflict with the policy of obstruction as it 
involves au obligation to act under the provisions of the 
Act. We fail to see any such conflict. It is obvious that 
all obstruction to be effective must be offered in accordance 
with the rules governing the conduct of business and so long 
as those rules are observed we can discover no dereliction 
of the duty undertaken. Obstructive tactics in relation 
to particular measures are a common feature of all legis- 
lative assemblies in the world and have never been 
considered to be anything but the exercise of a legitimate 
right. If such tactics cau properly be resorted to in relation 
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to particular measures we caimot conceive of any reason 
why they should be regarded as reprehensible it' applied to 
a large number of measures or to all the measures which 
are brought forward. Reliance is placed on the Preamble 
of the Act and it is said that the duty undertaken by the 
oath implies acquiescence in the policy of Parliament therein 
set out. If that be so the oath conflicts with the settled 
convictions of many if not ail the Moderates who have 
entered the Council after taking it. We are not aware that 
there is any school ol thought in India which fully endorses 
the famous declaration of August 20th, 1917 which is re- 
produced iu the Preamble of the Act. in the Calcutta 
session of the Congress of that year when both Moderates 
and Extremists sailed under the same colours the limitations 
contained iu the declaration of August 20th were unanim- 
ously condemned and by none so vehemently as the present 
Moderates. The forcible characterisation of these limita- 
tions by Babu Surendra Nath Banerji as a u rift in the lute” 
is fresh iu the memory of Congressmen. But quite apart 
from the attitude of the Moderates we can only express our 
surprise at the calling in aid of the Preamble of the Act to 
explain the meaning of the oath of allegiance. It is easy 
to show that such a use of the Preamble is wholly unwarrant- 
ed but for obvious reasons we refrain from going into the 
purely legal aspects of the question which cannot have any 
reference to moral considerations on which alone the objec- 
tion to have any weight must be founded. We may however 
point out that the argument if carried to its logical end 
means that the moment a person takes the oath lie is 
debarred for ever from taking exception to any of the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act which is absurd. 
We are therefore quite clear that there is no valid objection 
to the oath of allegiance. It is said by our dissenting col- 
leagues that “ no conscientious person can stand for election 
with the avowed object of wrecking the institution and 
take such an oath, and except by casuistry or mental reserva- 
tion can fee! justified in adopting such a course.” No 
reasons are given for this dictum and we fail to see any 
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justification for it. Strong words do not constitute an 
argument and we take no further notice of the remarks. 
We have given our reasons and leave the matter there. 

It is unnecessary to so into the evidence on the point 
which is meagre but we give tin 1 following extract from the 
statement of Paudit Harkarati Nath Misra as a correct 
appreciation of the principle. 

0— Whnt ab. nt this oath of a)l«*gi ? Docs it offer any olwUclc in 
the way of Non e '-op ration V Will it !><• m*c<*8f!iry f»r tin* Congress 
to cliango its creed and give tlio in nidate to tin; Nou-co-op-'ratorR to 
go into the onuciln ? 

A. 'I'lie party which want-* complete mdopondonce .\ithont (Iih Uriiinh 

Etnpiro, h vm limited, md pr ihahp there are vtryf^w perwonB 
who do not like to g> into i oimcil, but there are many who want to 
got Swaraj within the Empire, and in that cane oath of alh giai.ee 
moat not sta d much in yom A.iy. 

128. The next objection raised is that entry into the 
. v Couucils would be inconsistent with the 

Incon is.ti.nc) with V»n- . 

cooperation. Nou-'Joopenition resolution oi the uon- 

„ ress- There is no doubt that such entry involves a 

material change in the programme of Non-Cooperation as 

passed at Calcutta nud re-affirmed at Nagpur and Ahtneda- 

bad. In the words of Mahatma Gandhi “Rejection of 

courts, schools aud comieds is an integral part of the 

programme”. All that this Committee or the All lud.a 

Committee eau do is to mike such recommendations as they 

may be advised for the consideration of the Congress at its 

next regular session at, 0 iya. Cut when it is said that the 

suggestion we have made is inconsistent with the principle 

of Non-Cooperation we entirely differ. As we have already 

observed we can think of no Higher form of Non-Cooperation 

than entering the Councils aud non-cooperating with the 

Government at every step. 

129. It will not be out of place here to give a brief 
history of the clause relating to boycott 
mief history oi the clause ^ Councils. As has already been point- 
ed out (Sec paras 13 aud 14) this item did not find a place 
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in the programme of Non-Cooperation until after the 
Leaders’ Conference had been held in Allahabad, on the 2nd 
June 1920 though the principle had been enunciated some 
time before. We find that in an article contributed to the 
columns of the “Nava Jivan” and reproduced in the “Young 
India"’ of 9th June, 1920, Mahatma Gandhi gives some very 
wholesome advice to the voters as to the qualifications they 
should insist on before voting for a particular candidate, 
and points out the desirability of sending the best avail- 
able men into the Councils. Shortly after LalaLajpat Rai, 
in an article in his Urdu paper “The Rande Mataram”, 
announced that he had “resolved after much deliberation 
that he should not stand for election.” This article was 
reproduced in the “Young India” of June the 30th, 1920 
and was followed by a statement to the press issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi in which he welcomed the suggestion of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and exposed the opinion that “ it would 
be a fine education for them if the electors are not to elect 
anybody and unanimously to tell whosoever may seek their 
suffrage that he would not represent them if he sought 
election so long as the Punjab and Khilafat questions were 
not satisfactorily settled.” This statement appeared in 
“Young India” of the 7th July, 1920, which also gave publici- 
ty to the report of the Non-co-operation Committee appointed 
at the Leaders’ Conference held in Allahabad. It was in 
this report that the boycott of the reformed Councils found a 
place for the first time and was repeated after a great struggle 
in the Subjects Committee in the resolution passed by the 
special session of the Congress in Calcutta. It will thus be 
seen that the idea of the boycott of Councils in the form 
adopted at Calcutta was not considered an essential feature of 
"Non-co-operation at the beginning and was only gradually 
evolved as better calculated to educate the country in the 
rights of citron, ship. The principle underlying the Calcutta 
resolution was that the Government consolidates its power 
through the Councils and wna t it prohibits is cooperation with 
the Government which will help such consolidation. It is 
evident that so far from contributing to strengthen the power 
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of the Government, the Non-co-operator, by carrying out 
the policy suggested by us, in the Councils, would be laying 
the axe at its very root. We see nothing in the Nagpur 
and Ahmedabad Congress resolutions which can be taken 
to conflict with this view. 

130. Reliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma 
Coonciis thrive on obs- Gandhi contained in the following pass- 
1 uct,on ' age: — “I submit that in a sense we 

co-operate by joining even though the object is obstruction 
Most institutions, and a British Legislative Council most 
of all, thrive upon obstruction. The disciplined obstruction 
of the Irish members made practically no impression upon 
the House of Commons. The Iiish have not got the Home 
Rule they wanted.” (“Young India” 14tb July, 1920). 

The aphorism that “ Governments thrive on obstruc- 
tion ” has become a copy-book maxim with some Non-co- 
operators who tear it out of the context and use it as a rule 
of general application. It is not realized that the argument 
has force ouly when applied to obstruction by a minority 
such as that of the Irish members or of the Labour party in 
the House of Commons or of the non-official members in the 
pre-Reform Councils in India. As soon as the party of 
obstruction commands a majority, its obstruction, instead 
of giving vitality to the Government, results in its total 
paralysis. In countries where there is responsible Govern- 
ment the Ministry when its support in the House dwindles 
down into a minority has to go out and make room for 
a new Ministry representing the majority. In India the 
position is different. The Government is not responsible 
to the House or the country aud is not called upon to 
resign aud give place to a new Government. But it cannot 
carry on the administration as a Government under the 
reformed constitution. Both the Government and the Coun- 
cils established under the constitution must come to an 
end and the administration must take the form of des- 
potic rule. The Reform Act must go and the choice will 
be between a new Act according to the wishes of the people 
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and naked despotism. The argument that Governments 
thrive ou obstruction has no application when the party of 
obstruction is in a majority. Mahatmaji’s remarks must be 
lead in the light, of the illustration he gives of the Irish mem- 
bers in the House of Commons who did not exceed 100 in 
a House of 700. Ilis observations would hold good only if 
the obstructionists fail to secure a majority. 

131. Another objection which at first sight appears to 

be a serious one is that going into the 
High in >. u hwi. Councils for the purpose of obstruction 

will uot be in keeping with the high moral level ol the move- 
ment. We do not know what non-cooperation is unless it 
be a series of obstructions carried to the extent of wholly 
paralysing the Government. Every boycott, be it of schools 
and colleges or of courts or of shops for the sale of foreign 
cloth or alchoholic drinks is nothing but obstruction pure 
and simple. If it is not descending from the high moral plane 
we occupy when we obstruct these institutions we cauuot 
concieve of any reaso i why it should be so if obstruction is 
offered to the working of the Councils, which have helped 
to plunge the country in the suffering and misery we see 
around us. We maintain teal going into tie Councils with 
the avowed object of ending them if they would uot mend, 
is not only not inconsistent with the principles of non-co- 
operation but is a in > ulier way of grappling with an evil 
than ruimmg away from it. 

132. Again if is saidjlthat the Reforms being a gift from 

the Government, it is immoral to use 
The them) of gift t,li< m for the purpose of destroying it. 

We cannot for a moment concede that the Reforms, shadowy 
as they are, have come to us as a free gift from the Govern- 
ment/ It may as well be argued that the usurper, in restor- 
ing an infinitesimal p..rr of the thing usurped to the real 
owner .mder eomnulsi- ■», is making a free gift to the latter. 
But some kind of moral turpitude is said to be involved in 
the act of lining a weapon placed in out hands by the Govern- 
ment against the Government itself. It is like taking a sword 
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from your adversary and usin,^ it to wrest the machine gun 
which he has trained upon you. The weapon wielded by 
the Government under the reforms is a far mightier one 
than that we cau forge out of the scraps Mr to us. What 
we are aiming at is to render that mightier weapon useless 
against us by following the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Obstruction beiug of the very essence of Parliamen- 
tary Government it is easy to conceive that a situation may 
arise quite apart from non-cooperation when in order to 
achieve an object of immediate vita! importance it may be- 
come necessary to set up whol< sale opposition to less urgent 
measures of undoubted utility. We can only repeat that we 
find it impossible to draw the line where obstruction ceases to 
be a virtue and suddenly becomes a vice. The boycott of 
the Councils was not advised because it was a pious act in 
itself. In the article last quoted Mahatma ji says : “ We 

boycott an institution because we do not like it or because 
we do not wish to co-operate with its conductors. In the 
matter of the Councils the latter is the deciding reason.” So 
that the boycott is really based on solid practical grounds 
and has nothing to do with far-fetched religious or moral 
theories. We keep in view the real object and suggest an 
alteration in form on equally solid and practical grounds 
of which no honourable man net d be ashamed and are met 
by the objection of immorality ! No attempt is made to 
show wherein the immorality lies but it is assumed that if 
Mahatmaji advised a course of action it must have been oil 
moral grounds and deviation from it is highly immoral, how- 
ever much the circumstances might have changed since he 
gave the advice. It is forgotten that Mahatmaji besides 
being a great religious and social reformer is also a states- 
man of a very high order. 

133. The next argument that the Non-co-operators are 
not sufficiently disciplined to carry out 
Temptations the mandate of the Congress and are 

liable to temptations furnishes if true a sad commentary on 
the high moral level claimed for the followers of the move- 
15 
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ment. Happily we have no great misgivings on the subject, 
Mr. Aney has effectively disposed of it by the following 
trenchant statement. 

Mr . M - S. Aney President Provincial Congress Committee , 
Berar , questioned by Mr . V. J . Patel. 


Q . — I want to know if the non-co-opcrutorH go to the Legislative Councils 
are you not afraid of their being cori opted by these influences? 

A . — I think we can certainly find out a sufficient number of persons who 
can stand this temptati -n. If the nation cannot find sufficient men 
who can withstand thin temptation, then wo have Wen behind in the 
race of political agitation and th -old not talk of a hold action tithor 
inside or outside the councils. 

Q . — Have you i ot knu \n instances in the past of nationalists falling vic- 
tims to temptation ? 

,4. — What I say ifi I have to judge of nationalists who a t * hacked by thu 
mandate of the Congress with their r« signatioi-a in the hands of tho 
Provincial Congress Committee Wien there is that fear behind 
them, they will ho pledged to o tty out a certain congress policy. 

Q . — And if they fail to do it, then they will have to resign. With that 
condition yon would like to u:ml the nationalists to the Legislative 
Council ? 

A. — Yes. 

134 . Hr. Pattabi Sitarammiya of Andhra takes a gloom- 

Weakness of hum in vi«W. U«thiuk« that the UOll-CO- 

nature. operator is uot free from the weaknesses 

of human nature and is as much liable to succumb to cor- 
rupting influences as his fellowrnon. The learned Dr. is a 
keen observer of human nature as his statement shows but 
has in this instance we venture to say overlooked its 
brighter side. We are sure he will readily admit that non- 
co-operation can claim as many, if not more, men of robust 
moral stamina as any other nation— -having regard to our 
numbers w*> are tempted to say, as many as half a dozen 
other nations put together. Are we ready for the immediate 
Swarajya we are fighting for if we are doubtful of finding a 
few hundred m<m in the country who can withstand tempta- 
tion of all kinds I We decliue to give room to auy such 
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pessimism. It will be readily admitted that there is a serious 
lack of discipline in the rank and file but il is impossible to 
shut ones eyes to hundreds of recent instances of sturdy 
independence and selfless devotion which would do honour 
to any country in the world. 

135. We next come to tin; point which above all others 

has confirmed us in the opinion we hold 

Self-respect and’di^niiv . , . 

but .strangely enough is used by our 
colleagues against us. The fact that a large number of 
distiuguished non-cooperators including the great leader of 
the movement are disqualified under the rules by the reason 
of the sentences passed on them is relied on in support of 
the argument that it: will he inconsistent with our self-res- 
pect and dignity to enter into the Councils. Jiabu Eajerdra 
Prasad says that in these circumstances “it would be 
cowardice” to go into the Councils and he uses the word for 
want of a stronger term. The argume-ji would he unanswer- 
able if it were intended to cooperate with the Government 
in the Councils but having regard to the* purpose for which 
the Councils are proposed to be utilised u not only loses its 
force but furnishes the stronger reason in support of our 
recommendation. It is precisely because the Government 
has dealt with us so badly that it becomes our clear duty 
to attack the stronghold it occupies wilh all the energy we 
cau command and spare* no pains to destroy it. The Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to adopt all possible means to put 
down the movement and in doing so has, as we have shown, 
greatly misused its powers. We are fully entitled to use 
all clean weapons available t> us both for offence and 
defence provided we can do so without violating t any of 
the cardinal principles of uon-violent non-cooperation. We 
have so far been fighting for our ju«t. rights and the Govern- 
ment has replied by a insert to general repression and the 
arrest and imprisonment of thousands of our earnest wor* 
kers and selfless patriots including the great originator of 
the movement. We have taken if all in the true spirit of 
non-violent non-cooperation. An opportunity now offers 
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itself to vindicate our national self-respect by carrying the 
fight in the same spirit into a new field of action and we feel 
that we would be wanting in our duty not only to our 
colleagues in jail but to our country if we did not recom- 
mend the fullest use of that opportunity. We say that as 
long as our men are in jail, as long as there is no change 
of heart on the other side, ns long as the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs are unredressed and Swaraj remains a dis- 
tant goal, so long there can be no question of cooperation 
with the Government in any shape or form, and the only 
policy admissible consistently with our national dignity is 
a policy of total obstruction wherever possible. This is our 
reply to the repression aud terrorism which has caused such 
misery aud suffering to thousands of our countrymen aud 
laid desolate thousands of homes. What is the reply that 
our colleagues who dissent from us and those witnesses who 
would cliug to the existing order of things have to give ? 
Their reply is, we shall in this great war of right against 
might continue to send our best men to the sacrifice, allow 
our work to come to a stand still and keep looking on while 
untold atrocities are being committed day after day but 
shall not touch one of the cleanest and most effective wea- 
pons which lies ready at baud. Are they doing their duty 
by our suffering countrymen or we, who would lose no time 
to grasp this powerful weapon aud use it to the best advant- 
age ? Is their proposal consistent with the dignity of our 
manhood or ours ! We leave these questions to be answered 
by the All India Committee. 

136. The next argument that it is impossible to offer 

successful obstruction to a Government 
Govermrur.i r> vue. arm ed with the power of veto ignores 

the elementary fact that there eau be no greater paralysis of 
the system than Government by veto. We do not consider 
it necessary to g>> iurther into the point 

137 . The real question is whether or not it is possible 

and probable to secure a majority of non- 
lhe (|uieu m "i ".-juiio cooperators at the ensuing elections. The 

evidence add need before us strongly supports the belief that 
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we shall be in a very substantial majority in all the Provinces 
if the Congress and the Khilafat declare in favour of enter- 
ing into the Councils. Even witnesses with a strong bias 
against such entry aud unable to view it as anything but a 
national disaster have no hesitation in assuring us of a large 
majority if the necessary mandate from the two national 
assemblies is forthcoming. When a witness like Pandit 
Santauam of Lahore who apprehends general demoralisa- 
tion in the country if the boycott of the Councils in its pre- 
sent form is removed or altered has no doubt of a majority 
aud is supported by Prof, liuehi Bam so far as regards the 
Hindus aud Sikhs aud by Muulana Abdul Kadir on behalf 
of the Mussalmans, we may he quite sure of the Puujab. 
Here is the relevant extract from his evideuce. 

Punjab. 


Pandit K. Santanam, General Secy, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q . — Supposing the Uongiess gives a mandate that we should capture the 
Legislative machinaiy and thereby obstruct the (j! iverumont in all 
pussiblo ways, do yon think that your province will send a majority 
of Non-cooperators into the Councils ? 

A . — I am disposed to believe that, in that case, Non-co-operators will be 
in a majority in the councils. If all (he men now in jail come out, 
jou will have sufficient capable cuididates f -r the posts. 

Q. — Then the people have got sufficient confidence in the Congress 
leaders that they would return a majority of thorn into the Councils. 

A . — I can say this on behalf of the Hindus aud the Sikhs. 

Q.— (M. Abdul Qadir) what do yon sa\ about the Mohammedans ? 

A. — (M. Abdul Qadir) I hope that the Mohammedans will return a 
majority of the Congressmen into the Councils. They will follow 
the lead of their leaders. 

There is a weighty body of evidence from the other 
Provinces iu support of the same view. We give the follow* 
mg extracts which will speak for themselves. 
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Bihar. 


Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 

To Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Q.~ Having regard to the feeling in yonr province do yon think that 
after the ( ongress haw made it permissive, assuming the Congress 
makes it permissive to N. C. Os to go into tho Conncils, will the 
propaganda among tho electorates asking them to vote for Congress- 
men be successful , having regard to tho temperament of the people? 

if. -—It is difficult to answ* r that question. 

Q — What I mean is this la the feeling against the Councils so strong 
that if tho Congress merely makes it permissive to N. C Os. to 
enter the Councils, can tho electorates ho educated to send a large 
number of Non-co operating c mdidates to the councils? Do yon 
expect a majority in that case of N. C. 0. Councillors ? 

A . — I think if N C. Os arc allowed to go and if they carry on propaganda 
they might captnro u majority of votes, 

Q — Then tin feeling depends mi what the Congress says? 

A . — Yes very mneh. 

Q . — The common people will not think that now that Mahatma Gandhi is 
in jail wo are going back on tho Congress resolution as fratnod by 
him? 

A . — The prestige of the Congress now is so groat that it may carry the 
peoplo with it to a considerable extent. 

Q .— What do you expect ? It may or may not? 
may if the Congress removes the ban. 

Q. — Tho fact that we are going hack on the Congress resolution as it was 
started by Mahatma Gandhi will have little effect? 

V. — I think so. It is possible to captnro a good number of seats if it is 
thought desirable. 

United Provinces. 


Pandit Wirkaran Nath Misra , General Secretary V. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee , Allahabad to Hakim Sahib. 

Q . — What ib your opiniou about the Councils. 

A. — We advocato the boycotf of Councils. 

Q — If you think that the Constructive Programme is not sufficient and 
if the Congress decided that you should go into the Councils and 
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make it impoetible for the co-operators to cooperate with the 
Qover ument, and lay tvery sort uf obstruction in their way, do yon 
think yon will go into the Councils with the congress mandate. 

A.— It is very diilicult to go int > the Councils with the Congress man- 
date, because there is the n’lnas Fatwa and unless that Fatwa lBChan- 
ged, there is no use going into the Councils 

Q . — Suppose the Fatwa is changed, then, do you think, yon will get a 
majority of non-co-operators in the Councils. 

A — Yes. 

Mr. Sham Lai Nehru , Secretary Town Congress Com- 
mittee , Allahabad , to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q . — What harm are the Moderates doing by entering the Councils. 

A. — There are very few Moderates in this country, and they have no 
chance of doing any mischief to our cause except through the 
Councils and if we do not give them this chance tle-re would 
have been no Moderate in the ' ouucil uid **ould not have done any 
mischief at all. 

Q. — In this country as well hh abroad V 

A. — Specially in England, so that h»* wmiM not have had the chance of 
going abroad, 

Q. — Then, there are many things which I would isk y hi about the 
work that the non-co-operators can do by going into the Councils 
for instance, they can veto the Hudget and fixation, they can thwart 
aud can leave the Council at any time. They would not have voted 
the address of the Prince of Wales, if the N. C. Os would have been 
in the Councils ? 

A.— I am not so very k».en about benefiting the country, but I am very 
keen to throw out the Moderates by entering the Council, and 
successfully obstructing the Council. 

Q. — Do you think that if the N. C. Os get a maud its from the Cou- 
gross there will he majority of non-co-operators in the Council from 
the U. 1\ 

A.—' They would got a thundering majority. 

Assam. 


Syt. Omeo Kumar Das Secretary U. C. G. Tezpur, to 
V audit ji. 

Q t — .Are yon iujpartieular against going into the Councils, or because you 
think that there will not be a majority of the Congressmen, therefore 
v/q should uot go into them ? 
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A. — We expect a majority. 

Q . — If the Congress pawnee a resolution that yon may go into the Couucils, 
do yon expect a majority of Congressmen will bo returned to the 
Councils from your district ? 

A. — We do expoot a majority. 

Q . — And if the Congress leaves it to the will of the people to do as they 
please. 

A. — Then I am afraid, there v, ill ho no majority. 

Q And why should you say that yon should not remove the boycott 

of the councils. 

A t Hocauso the present ounucils have no puwcr to execute tho resolutions 

they pass. 

Maharashtra, 


Mr. JV. G . Kelkar , Member of the A. 1. C. C. and Work - 
mg Committee , to Fanditji . 

Q . — Do you expect a unjniity of non c opeistois to enter the Councils at 
tho next election if the Congress sIIowh N. C Os. to enter the 
Councils 

A — A large number of N C. Os can get into thu Councils ? 

g._Do yon expect your electorate, will return a fairly largo majority of 
N. 0. Os. to the Councils V 

A. — 1 am quite sure 

Q . — Cor the present if the Congress recedes from that position and says : 
We leave it to you to enter the om oils or not. As things stand at 
present, do you think the majority of the electorate will Hond any 
non co-operah is to tho Councils ? 

A, — 1 think so. 

Q , Will there be a majority of N. C 0 • in tho Councils ? 

I cannot give any assurance as to a majority, but the men who can 

be relied upon can enter. 

C. P. Marathi. 


b>. B. S. Munje, to the President. 

suppose when you are thinking of going into couucils you think 
y ,n will h tve a clear majority ? 

A. ¥es, at least in my province l am confident of a nationalist majo- 

rity. 
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Mr. M. S- Aney, President l’rovincial Congress Committee , 
Bcrnr to l)r. Art sari. 

Q . — Do yon t l imk if the '’minus'* wen* to gi-. ■ a iiiiihiiic for going udo 
1 he Councils y»>n will gel i m -j >ru\ V 

A. — Sj far as my Province is concerned I liave not uie least d >u Di about 
it. 

Q. — Do you tlduk tint even if the MasalmaDH decide not to go into tin* 
councils you will have a majority 

A — Kven then we can get a majority. In the dectoia! ndl iheir number 
is not very preponderating. 

Karnatak. 


Mr. Angadi ( Non- Brahmin.) 

Q . — You said that your statements wero only as regards )our province. 
1 will ask ) on to givo > < nr recommendation us regards the whole of 
India. Apart from the question of unity taking it all romd, would 
you advise entry into the Councils for the whole of India ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — And would you suggest that the Congress should give a mandate to 
the non-co- operators 

A — They should relax the rule 

Q . — Do you expect to have a majority of non-co-operators in the 
Councils ? 

\. — I think so. This would he obtained for the whole of India. 

Andhra. 


Mr. V. Ram, Das, Madras to Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar. 

Q , — If you cauuot got the Nationalists in a majority into the Councils 
would yon still prefer to go into the Councils 

A . — if there is no chance of the Nationalists getting into the Councils in 
large numbers so as to form a majority, I would not prefer to go into 
the Couucils. 

Q . — You are only in favour of going into the Coni cils if we get a good 
majority. Then, are we to ascertain this before hand or actually 
stauding and getting the seats and refusing to enter if wo do not 
form a majority. 

16 
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A. — We t ball get a majority in the Council*. 

Q , — What do you pay to Mj. ) attabhai'g icmaik that It a communal 
interests that have been bund on con munition istuch that if we now 
run candidates into the Councils we cat not get a majority ? 

A. — I do not agree with this view. With regard to Hindus, we have no 
trouble at all. With regard to brahmin and Non-brahmin question 
if the Non-lira hmin fooling is strong against the lirahniins, then they 
should stand aloof. I think we can find sufficiently large numlerof 
candidates from Nun-brahmins to go to the Coaucils. 

Tamil Nadu. 


Mr. A. Bangaswamy Ayyangar, to Bandit Molilal Nehru. 

Q . — Yon spoke about capturing the majority of seats in the Council. How 
is one to bo sure of this majority ? We can only act upon such data 
as we can get. i dt\ru Kay we can give them. What is your experi- 
ence of Madras? Ho )< u think they will return a majority ? 

A . — If the Congress advises entr\ into the C< nncil I expect the electorate 
to return a majority of i ’ongret-emen 

Q — If the Congress dues not ? 

A . — 1 don’t except a majority: The Congress must definitely say that 
Congressmen can enter the Council. 

Q . — Supposing you expect a majority and in the result you happen to be 
in a minority, will } on still go iuto the Coancil? 

A.— No. 

(J . — You will keep the seats empty. 

A . — Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti , to Mr- V. J. Patel. 

Q . — Ho >oa think that in lieu of the existing non-brahmin councillors 
you can prepare the electorate for the election of non- brahmins 
who will sympathise with the principles of the Congress 

4.— The Congress movement has roused the consciousness of the people 
during the last 1 H mouths. It is easier to get a majority for us 
in the legislative bodies tbau it was before. So many men have 
gone to jail. The country lias understood what sort of people the 
Congressmen are as a class. The electors will give more support 
to Congress candidates than they would have done at the last 
election. Men’s consoicuce has been improved because new ideals 
have penetrated them, now. They have understood that the congre* 
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stands for something sober and patriotic. It was really doubtful at 
tho last election to have secured tho majority. Chances are innoh 
better this timo than they were last time. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiquee , President of Nimar List . Con - 
gr ess Committee, and Vice-President of Provincial Khilafat 
Committee , G. P . Uindoostani , to Hakim Ajmal Khan . 

Q . — If Congress wants that we rdiould go to tho Council can yon get 
a majority in the Council of non co-operators in this Province? 

A. — Yes we can get non-co-operators in majority for the Council. 

Q .—- What is the opinion of the Mnssalmarm of this Province for going 
to the Council ? 

A . — Only on account of the Katws they will hesitate to go to Hie 
Council. 

Mr. V. J). Snlpeker I’resident D. C. C. 
Chhindwara, to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

\) — Suppose ) on would get a majority in the Council. If the Congress 
gives a mainiite that in*n co-operators should go into the Cmiucils for 
the purpose not of eo (.pointing, but for obs'i noting in the very home 
of the enemy, then wonld vonr province return a majority of the 
non-co-operators ? 

A, If there is snfliciont prop ig.mda as we had at the time of the boy- 

cott of Councils then non co-operators wonld get a rn ijority in tho 
local Legislative Council, in case there is the Congress mandate to 
this effect. 

Mr. 0 . C. Varma , Jubbulpore , to l)r. M. A. Ansari . 

Q.— If tho Congress gives yon a mandate that \ mi should capture the 
Councils, do yon think you will have a majority of N.C. 0 «. in the 
Councils ? 

A. —Yes. 


Gujrat. 


Mr. Yagniky to Mr. V. J. Patel . 

Q' Suppose the Congress gives tho mandate and the Guirat Provincial 

Congress Coni-:iUv !e*t listenir g jo the addee of us President 
advises its members t«» go to the C much. 1 I want to know whether 
from linjrut constiliionou i }oti W'.'iM get \ snhstauli »l m ‘jority of 
N. 0. Os. lias tho electorate got tiro confidence in Cougren 
organisations ? 
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4. — Within Gnjrat proper given all the conditions yon mention, I think 
it likely that we should have a majority but not each a majority of 
more than 76 % an would bo necessary for making obstruction 
effective. 


Bengal. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q — Take the Council electorate in your province. If a referendum were 
taken among the Council electorate today, do you think there would 
be a majority for the boycott of Councils Or a majority in favour of 
entry into the Councils ? 

A —If yon get the Congress to say that the Councils are desirable the 
majority will come round, hut until tho Congress says so I donbt 
whether you will get a majority amongst the voters even. It all 
depends upon the Congress resolution. 

Q — If the Congress res dution iH changed, * «, the Congress permits 
entry into the Councils, then even \\ it lion t propaganda in favour of 
the Councils, yon would got a majority of people in favour of ontry 
into the Councils? 

A . — I think k> 

Shriyut Satyendra Chandra Matter Secretary, Bengal Pro- 
vincial Committee in giving his points of difference from the 
spokesman (Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta) stated : 

«'• 1 was one of those who stood as a candidate and l felt that we should 
enter into the Council. Hut subsequently we found, as I see it now. that we 
would have been wrong to enter into the Council it was right that we 
withdrew on the following grounds : — 

Firstly, we had very little chatico to have the majority e. g. t Mr. C, R. 
Das was a candidate arid lie bad a rival — a big zemindar. Though bo had 
great chance, yet bo was tut alndubly cumin. Mr Clnkravarty had also 
very little ebanc . 1 cite the example to show yon the proof that we were 

right not to enter the Council as we had very little chance to have the 
majority, now it is quite different We have uow chance to got the 
majority. 

138. We have given the above extracts to show that 
there is a general belief in the country that a majority of 
non-co-operators can reasonably be expected to be returned 
to the Councils if the requisite sauction is given by the 
Congress and the Khilafat. There is some evidence to the 
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contrary but it is of less weight and volume and the reasons 
on which it is based are far from convincing. Mr. Ballab- 
bhai Patel and Dr. Pattubfu Sirurnmayya are the strongest 

Majority can reasonably witnesses on tile other Side. The 

be expected. opinion OL tue latter lias been quoted in 

part I of this chapter (see p. 72; . Mr. Y r allubbhai Patel gives 
similar evidence. Both of these gentleman would have us 
believe, even it MahaLuna (Tamila were fret* and threw in the 
whole weight of his irresistible luiluence on the side* of the 
Councils, he would make little impression on the public. 
They take extreme views whicn not only find no support in 
the rest of the evidence but are in dirt cl conflict with the 
one great factor with those who count on a majority have 
to contend agaiust viz ; the implicit taith of the people in 
Mahatmaji s sayings without ngard to their applicability 
to a particular case. This is mm/ taken by friends and 
foes alike as too clearly *‘-t tbi-dm i to admit of any doubt 
whatever and has in our opinion mil icnced these wiluesses 
themselves to some exteut at least in taking up the » xtreme 
position they have. 

139. The net resuii of the evidence on I lie whole ques- 
. , tion of enir) into the Councils given bv 

Not result of evidence , . ‘ 

tins lmpomng array of 302 witnesses 
examined in the light of c*>hl reason is tint there is a good 
deal of honest, misappremmoimi of the ti u- hearings of the 
question iu the country. Many of tnom li >\v so accustomed 
themselves to think oi the Councils :i>- a coiuaminatiou that 
they are unable to consider any pr >po- d ivlitiug to them on 
the merits. Most of tuoso wiio ;uv prepared to discuss 
the question are either compelled to modify their original 
opinions beyond recognition or Liml themselves landed in 
absurdities. Some few have n > doubt maintained their 
ground but it will almost iuvari ibiv be found mat they have 
done so on the basis <>f a-^umpiion q t.h*' justification for 
which it is not always easy to dCeowr. A* the back of it 
all there is a vague uudeli md fen- o! some dire catastrophy 
befalling the nation the moimmt non-co-operators enter the 
Councils even though it be to eml them. There is enough 
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material in the evidence to indicate what is the true lead 
required by the country but the bare opinions of the 
witnesses apart from the reasons on which they are based do 
not carry us far. 

140- We next, take the witnesses who are in favour of 
entering the Councils. 

The total number of these according to the general 

Witnesses m favour of cnti> classification (the absolute accuracy of 
mto Council which, as has already been stated is 

not vouched for) is 163 and out of this only 15 are shown 
in favour of a policy of total obstruction. This does not 
mean that the remaining witnesses are against the policy. 
The great majority of them who have been questioned on 
the subject have in their oral evidence made it quite clear 
that they would stand by the mandate of the Congress, 
whatever it is Tt may saf«*ly said that among these 
163 witnesses very few will he found to be definitely against 
the policy of obstruction in principle. The general sense 
seems to be in favour of concerted action on the lines laid 
down by the Congress, and the apparent “grading off” 
merely represents the extent to which each group is prepared 
to go if left to itself. There is therefore no danger whatever 
of the different groups pulling each its own way. They are 
all actuated by the one common desire to sec that the 
Councils are not exploited by the Goverum<mt to suppress 
the movement. Wnile some will not he satisfied with any- 
thing short of a total prevention of the evil, others are 
content to minimise it as far as possible This does not 
show that they will not wale >me total prevention if that is 
possible. To illustrate the above remarks we give below 
extracts from the statements of Dr. Moonjeo (C. P. Marathi), 
Mr. Aney, (Berars) and Mr. A. Rangaswarnt Iyengar (Tamil 
Nadu) who do not insist on total obstruction as a condition 
precedent. 

Dr. B . S. Moonje qu rationed by Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q Y n add to Mr ‘Ujiroi 1 haiiir tint on would co-operate where 

co uioii \vkh nooctwirv »unl oppiHO whore it wan otherwise. If 
th- (JougreMB direct* yon ro go there to paralyse the Government will 
you do it ? 
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i4.— -We shall carry out the mandate of the Congress. 

Mr. M . 8 . Aney , President Provincial Congress Committee , 
Berar , questioned by 1 )r. Ansari. 

Q — What mandate wt'uld you like the CmigrcFH to give? 

4. — If tho NationalirttH arc in h majority in the Couiciln and are capable 
of achieving what tliey wni.t, ilion they should try to secure reforms 
on the Subjects mciPioned by the Congress ; or otherwise they should 
wreck the l ouncils. Tliey cun take any atti'iidi- the\ choose 

Mr. Bangaswami Ayyangar questioned by Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q — There is another view put forward that we should go into the Councils 
and carry on responsive co-operation that is to way co-opt rate where 
Government is willing to give ns s-wnotliing in the way of con- 
structive programme, Nation d Education, and the rest of it and 
obstruct the (»o\ eminent where \\o feel it is necessary to (h> so 

d.— If wo have a clear majority I don’t tl.ii k we need do that l would 
go straight away to start obstruction 

Q . — Then this is really the position which Mr. Dus initiated at the 
time of the Calcutta Congress. 1 ijuite H ee that You have not 
changed the views since the CaleutU Congress? 

■ 1. — I have ai ways been of that opinion. I have of course submitted 
to the decision of the Congress 

Q . — When yon go into the ( ouncil and when wo are asked to say what 
our attitude is, aro you to say that we arc out there immediately if 
possible to wreck tho Reform Act or not? 

A., — Certainly, you arc there to wreck the Act. 

We do not propose to give extracts from the evidence of 
the witnesses who favour entry iuto the Councils as we have 
referred in a comprehensive form to the various degrees 0 f 
obstruction they advoevte. 

141. We have also dealt with the arguments of our dis- 
other objections disposed seutiug colleagues so lar as they are 
of ‘ covered by the evidence of witnesses. 

For the rest we find uotbing but generalisations and 
laying down of moral precepts which with due deferenco 
we thiuk are quite out of place. For instance we find a uice 
distinction drawn between wrecking the councils from inside 
and bringing about the same result from outside. The 
latter is commendable and the former immoral. We have 
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shown that the latter is impossible and the former is the 
only nirons of doing it. The hnoial plane’ argument has 
already been snflimbouly disou-'s^d. Them it is said that 
diarchy is self oxe**' d and t e- nn m*od of our going 
into the Cuiinc'N to \\r< i k Un* lb*-’ »rms, r« I; uiee being placed 
on no Joss an uuth-Mity Ilian Sir Veit mine Ghirol. But 
surely we are not surest bur ‘‘mry otio in* Councils for the 
academical purpose of proving (he failure ot diarchy or the 
success of some other btrehyk If the wrecking of the 
Reforms which has so far been tie* main plank of the Con- 
gress platform is now unnecessary, why not withdraw the 
boycott altogether and h*av<‘ things to take itmir own course. 
This would save much valuable rime proposed to be sp-mt in 
the futile attempt t > induce voti-r* to abstain from the polls 
and will enabh the wmkersto <riw their undivided attention 
to the constructive programme with its inevitable conse- 
quence of workers being picked out one by one and safely 
lodged in gaol. As foi tin* dictum of Sir Valentine Cbirol, wo 
cannot be too careful to guard against exploitation by Euglish 
publicists at a time when a general election is imminent. 
Nothing is more likely to fake us off the right course than 
a ready acceptance at their face value of statements made 
and opinions expressed to serve political ends in England. 


1 Come info my pi r lour.” 


142. Our esteemed colleagues have put in the forefront 
of their note an extract from a recent 
utterance of Sir George Lloyd. We 
confess we fail to so- its bearing on the question at 
issue. It is the usual ‘‘come info my parlour” invitation to 
which we are fairly w^M mod and do^s not even possess the 
merit of originality. More to the point would have been 
the opposite s-uitimvit which you get by the simple process 
of reversing the nam » of the speaker and shifting the scene 
to Westminster. H roUwlnf- the British Prime Miuister 
says on the subject : — 


Tho Nmi-cn-nperative movement >L the present time is in a state of 
coSUps* . Who p*rt i. v'li i »k«* i » t.m m»xi • lection wo cannot tell, what 
iufineuoe tho mm-ci-oper Corn and ihom <)f t i it kind will exert upon those 
elections, I cannot predict. A good deii will depeud upon the kiud of 
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representatives chosen at th ' next electiou whether they will bo mean of 
moderate temper, such as those who constitute the present legislature, meu 
who are honestly and earnestly doing their best to make this new cons- 
titutional expremont a success, or whether they will he there as men who 
are simply using all powers of the machiuo in order to attain some purpose 
which is detrimental to British rue and subversive of the whole system 
opou which India has been governed up to now. That is why 1 say that 
the most serious and most trying time which will constitute the real 
test of success of this off >rt is yet to come i think it is right that we 
should say tint, if there is a change of that kind in the character of tho 
legislature and in the purpose of those who are chos*m in design of res- 
p )ngible and choson leaders of the Indian people that would constitute a 
serious situation and we should have to take it into account. One thing 
we must make clear, that Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her 

responsibility to India. Wo will take whatever steps are 

necessary to dischange or to uiforce them " 

This is exactly what we have ourselves foreshadowed, 
the only difference being that while the British Prime Minis- 
ter has uttered a vague and veiled threats, we have laid our 
cards ou the table aud disclosed every move we intend 
to make. 

U3. Our colleagues have made a passing reference 
Inter-Communal leaiou to ^mter-communal jealousies**. We 
sies can quite understand differences aris- 

ing on communal questions in the Councils where the 
ordinary business is transacted on unrmil lines, but when all 
that has to be done is either to wreck the Councils or to keep 
away from them according as the Non-Co-operators are in a 
majority or a minority we see little reason to apprehend an 
exhibition of communal or other jealousies. 

144. It will be observed that in attempting to meet our 
proposals reasons are often given which 

No English parallel. , , ,. . . 

are applicable only to co-operation with- 
in the Councils aud nothing is better calculated to illustrate 
the force of this remark than the connection in which the 
long extract from Mihatmiji's Calcutta speech is quoted by 
our colleagues at the end of their note. He is there merely an- 
swering the argument which he has himself crystallized iu 
the opening part of the quotation and his references to ob- 
17 
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etruction and paralysis of the Government as a student ol 
English History can mean nothing more than the sort of 
obstruction that has been and could possibly be offered from 
time to time in English political institutions. We have al* 
ready dealt with the maxim “institutions thrive on ob- 
struction” and will here simply point out that the word “ob- 
struction” is a misnomer when applied to majorities in English 
politics, which do not merely obstruct but carry everything 
before them. It is the weapon of miuonties only and has as 
Mahatmnji rightly says proved very ineffective. A situation 
like the one in which we are placed cannot possibly arise in 
a self-governing country. We may without any breach of 
confidence refer to the fact that had it not been for the 
practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 1920 many 
of the promiueut workers would not have supported the boy- 
cott in the form in which it appeared in the Calcutta resolu- 
tion. We have little doubt that when Mahatmaji was refer- 
ring to obstuetiou in his speech at Calcutta he had this fact 
present to his mind. 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting 

to something like a stalemate and a fresh 

Stalemate imminent , , . . 

opening is necessary to clear the way for 
the main attack. We must either go forward or backward. 
It is impossible in our opiniou to stand where we are for 
any length of time. There can be no doubt that 
if India can make real and substatial progress 
towards non-violence, removal of untouchability, inter- 
commuual unity, boycott of foreign cloth and national 
education, she can easily wrest S-varaj without Non-coopera- 
tion or civil disobedience. Realising, however, that this is 
not possible for a long time to come, the Ahmedabad 
Congress advised a resort to civil disobedience. Mass or 
individual civil disobedience on a sufficiently large scale to 
force the issue being out of the question for the present, 
we must have something else as nearly approaching civil 
disobedience as possible. While there is a general desire 
for that ‘something’ among those who are against entering 
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into the Councils no definite and workable suggestion has 
been made by any of them. 

14fi. We are not concerned with the success or failure of 
diarchy or with the opinions of politi- 
Oonciusion. Cll j p art i es [ n England to serve their 

own political ends. What we are deeply concerned with 
is the fact that England is keeping us down and saving 
her face before the civilised world under cover of those 
sham councils and the mendacious propaganda about their 
representative character. This is felt by Indian Nationalists 
of all shades of opiniou and the demand for counter 
foreign propaganda is increasing day by day. But it 
is futile to compete with powerful England with her 
enormous resources and world influence, with her expert 
diplomacy which has enabled her to thoroughly pervert and 
use one of our ablest countrymen to go rouud the world at 
our expeuse as a Government propagandist, speak on our 
behalf and assure the great liberty loving nations of the 
West that Gaudhi is a crack-brained idealist, that his arrest 
and imprisonment are a triumph of British justice and that 
we are a happy and contented people. Before you are able 
to clothe a millionth part of the vast population of India in 
hand-spun hand-woven Knaddar, before you can supply an 
infinitesimal fraction of the demaud for national educational 
institutions, before any appreciable progress cau be made 
iu the removal of uutouchability, before you can extricate 
yourself from the vicious circle, which has effectively 
frustrated your efforts to restore intercommunal unity we 
warn you that you will have completely gone under, unless 
you open your eyes to the pressing need of the hour. 
Theories and d .grnas are all very well in their own way but 
they will not carry you far if you ride them to death. Knock 
these Councils on the head, an 1 you will accomplish what 
millions speut iu foreign propaganda ca not achieve. Wreck 
the Reforms and you will smash at one blow the huge super- 
structure of world-wide deception which has cost millions to 

build up. 
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In view of the dissent of our learned colleagues, we have 
felt ourselves compelled to devote more space to this subject 
than we had intended. Our only apology lies in the fact that 
we feel strongly about it and are convinced that it will be a 
political bluuder to throw away the opportunity which is 
about to offer itself. We have shown what can be accomp- 
lished if we are returned iu a majority. If we are wrong 
in expecting a majority we lose little by a trial strength 
at the poles but gain much by promoting the constructive 
work to an extent otherwise impossible at least iu the 
provinces where repression reigns supreme. In case we are 
debarred from entering the contest we lose even less but de- 
molish all pretence for the representative character of the 
Councils. If however our colleagues are wrong and the 
opportunity is allowed to slip by, we must be prepared to 
submit to existing conditions for another three years; and he 
will be a bold prophet who can say what will happen 
meanwhile. 

We have had our say and leave the decisiou of this most 
important question of the hour in the hands of the All India 
Congress Committee. 



To be pasted at p. 132. 

146 (a) — The following further note was received from 
Hakim Ajmal Khan on the question of entry into Councils : — 

“ The constructive programme, being the b ns is of all our 
actions, we should have recorn in* tided nothing else but the 
working of it. As I cannot, however, shut my eyes to the 
obvious fact that with the exception of a few provices, we 
are not only not making any progress in this direction, but are 
actually going baekwar Is, I, therefore, recommend entry into 
the councils with the sole object of proving that the Reform 
Scheme is useless, and with a view only to make its work- 
ing impossible. If the whole of our Congress organisa- 
tion, fioin top to bottom, were to take up the constructive 
programme in right earnest and push it through with a 
firm determinatiou, which I very much doubt it would, I 
believe we should not feel the necessity of having to call 
to our aid any other stimulant, such as entry into the 
Councils. 

AJMAL KHAN.” 

Delhi 27th October , 1022. 


f Translated ] 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Other proposals and recommendations. 

\ A ) Local Bodies. 

147 . The positiou of these iustitutious in relation to 

Position to be cleared Non-oo-operatiou is peculiar. The Con- 
gnss, whilst it culls upon the Non-co- 
operators to boycott the Councils, makes no express pro- 
vision regarding their attitude towards these institutions. 
The evidence adduced before us shows that the conditions 
prevailing in the country vary from province to province. 
Tne principles of Non-co-operation have however not been 
strictly applied even where Non-co-operators are in a ma- 
jority. Both sets of witnesses whether for or against the 
entry of Non-co-operators into the Councils mostly favour 
the capture of local bodies and do not mind tho co-operation 
with the Government which it necessarily involves. In 
actual practice we hud that in the great majority of Muni- 
cipalities aud Local Boards, the Non-co-operators are in a 
minority aud that it is only in rare cases that they have 
japtured them. While wo dud instances of partial Non-co- 
operation here and there, full Co-operation with the Govern- 
ment appears to be the general rule. Having regard to the 
fact that we have not yet embarked upon total Non-co- 
operation with the Government in all matters aud that our 
programme, being a progressive one is at present confined 
:o definite items which do not include local bodies, we 
3 onsider it unwise to extend it in this direction. What the 
situation demands is a clear pronouncement by the Congress 
on the subject, as considerable doubt prevails in the country 
as to whether or uot it is open to Non-co-operators to seek 
election to these bodies. It is clear that these institutions 
do not stand exactly on the same footing as Legislative 
Councils. They enter more deeply into the daily life of the 
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a considerable number of Non-Muslims. The belief in the 
soundness of the principle being there, it makes no difference 
whether it is based on religion or prudence, and so long as 
the policy is not definitely given up both schools of thought 
are bouud to adhere to it with full faith and without the 
least attempt at evasion. We see no justification however to 
enforce the rule where the reason on which it has been 
based by the school of prudence does not exist and deprive 
non-co-operators of the legal and natural right of self-protec- 
tion against lawlessness in all cases. But we would make it 
clear that in the course of carrying on Congress work or on 
occasions directly arising therefrom we are not at liberty to 
use force even in private defence of person or property. If 
physical force were permitted in self-defence against illegal 
actiou iu respect of political work, there would be an end of 
non-co-operation. Outrages such as insults to religion or 
modesty of women or indecent assaults on boys and men are 
by their very nature excluded from the category of political 
cases, though advantage might have been taken of an occa- 
sion arising out of a political case. Against such outrages 
the right to use force in private defence is not taken away 
by non-co-operation. There may be difficulty in drawing 
the actual line of demarcation, but our immediate and most 
impoitant need is to protect the movement from dinger. 
By extendi ner general permission to use force upto a clearly 
definable point even in matters arising out of Congress 
work, we would endanger the movement. We are advisiug 
not trained lawyers but laymen, and that too iu respect of 
action under provocation. One ol us (Mr. V. J. Patel) 
thinks that having regard to the humiliating and at times 
barbarous treatment meted out to non-co-operators while 
actually engaged in Congress work and the further fact that 
it is impossible to draw the line beyond which it is not 
permissible to go, the full right of private defence as given 
by law should be reserved to non-co-operators. The remain- 
ing members would rather have the individual suffer than 
risk any violation of the true priuciple or a general breach 
of the peace. The Committee has been deeply impressed 
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with instances of cruel, unprovoked and disgraceful barbari* 
ties committed upon unoffending and peaceful non-co- 
operators but the majority are not prepared to advise a 
resort to the right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions 
of the nature pointed out above. 

We therefore recommend that individuals should 
be given full freedom to exercise the right within the 
limits defined by law except when actually engaged 
in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions directly 
arising therefrom subject always to the condition that 
it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J. Patel would omit the 
words “ Except when actually engaged in carrying on 
Congress Work or on occasions directly arising there- 
from.’ 

, E. Organisation op Labour. 

151. The organisation of Labonr with a view to raise the 
Nagpur (ongM-ss r<^o- m0 ral and material condition of our 

lution to he carried . . 

out* workmen and to give them political 

education is undoubtedly a very pressing need. It cannot 
be deuied that well-organised Labour Unions are very 
powerful weapons when properly utilized. One of us (Mr. 
V. J. Patel j has very pronounced views on the subject and 
we fully agree with him in believing that there can be no 
real Swaraj uuless it, has been won with the conscious 
support of the labouring classes. Having regard, however, 
to the general situation, we are all agreed that for the present, 
it will be enough to carry out the resolution of the 
Nagpur Congress which has unfortunately not yet been 
acted upon. That resolution runs as follows:— 

Resolution No. 8. 

Tliflt this ongren B IB of opinion that Indian Labour should he organized with 
a view to improve ami promote their well being and secure to them their jo*i 
rights and mIho to prevent the exploitation (i) of Indian labour (2) of Indian 
resourced by foieign «gei»ci;s and that the All India Congress Committee should 
appoint a committee to take effective steps io that behalf. 

18 
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(F) Boycott op Bbitish Goods. 

152 . — Three objections have been taken to the Boycott 

Objections met and Com- of British Goods by Mahatmaji. They 
mittec recommended. are : — (1) “ that it has been conceived 

as a punishment and can have no place in Non-co-operation 
| which is conceived in a spirit of self sacrifice and is a 
matter of f sacred duty ” (2) that even as a measure of 
punishment it is not swift, certain, and adequate enough 
to produce the effect intended and (3) that it is thoroughly 
impracticable. (“Young Lndia” Augt. 25. 1920!. 

With all due deference we confess our inability to follow 
the first two objections. So far as regards the first it is impos- 
sible to say of any boycott that there is no element of punish- 
ment in it, if punishment is taken to mean the causing of loss 
or harm to the offending party. The boycott of foreigu 
cloth has already inflicted heavy punishment nu Lancashire 
as will be evident from the extracts we give in Appendix XIV 
and we hope and trust that the measure of sm-h punish- 
ment will continue to increase day by day. It lias also 
punished other foreign manufacturers and suppliers who 
have done us no harm and whose only offence has been to 
enter into a fair competition with the British manufacturers 
in the market which has been left open to all outsiders. 
There is not much suffering or self-sacrifice involved in the 
use of haud-spun aud haud-woveu cloth and the real recom- 
mendation for it is the betterment of our economic condition 
and the removal of the greatest cause of our poverty which 
cannot be overrated. But tne boycott of any other foreigu 
article which it is possible to manufacture in the country 
has a similar recommendation, though not so strong, and 
if it is confined to British goods it has at least the merit of 
punishing only the guilty, leaving alone the innocent. It 
being then quit*- clear that the element of punishment can 
not be separated from any boycott we see no reason why 
we should n train from openly declaring that it is meant 
as a puuishnvmi for the untold hardships aud humilations 
we are beiug subjected to by all manner of means fair and 
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foul. It is oui; right to use articles of a particular manufac- 
ture only and in enforcing the boycott of British goods we 
are only fighting repression by the exercise of an undoubted 
right. 

As regards the second objection it would hold good if 
the boycott of British goods were the only punishment 
applied. But it may be safely asserted that all our activi- 
ties if successful are bouud directly or indirectly to result 
in some kind of punishment. Every one of them taken by 
itself is not “ swift, certain and adequate enough to produce 
the effect intend*? i.” It is the cumulative force of all which 
alone can "arry us towards the goal. Viewed in that light 
there can he no doubt that the boycott of British goods will 
materially help the general programme. 

We recognise the foice of the third objection and arc 
therefor* nor prepared to recommend a wholesale boycott 
of all Briu-h goods, but it lias been represented to us that it 
is possible to select certain British goods which can be safely 
boycotted without much inconvenience. The number of wit- 
nesses who favour such boycott is 99 Against 77 who do 
not. In tuese circumstances while accepting the principle 
we recommend that the whole question be re- 
ferred to a committee of experts for a full report to 
be submittced before the next Congress meets. 

The question of boycott of foreign cloth stands by itself 
and should not be included in the reference. 

Note. — The above view was agreed upon by all the members 
on the Pith ihinher re-, pi Shrijfut Rajaynmiachariar who was 
not prtstut. The droit was shown to him on the 17th Oc f ohu 
when he expressed his dissent verbally and promised to send a 
note later on as he was leaving Allahabad. The note was re- 
ceived on the 23rd October and is given below. 
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Boycott of British Goods. 


Shriyut C. Rajagopalachariar's note of dissent- 

153. I have to express my respectful dissent from the 

freedom from haired opinions recorded by my colleagues 
essential. about boycott of British goods. 

It is needless to point out that so long as we seek to 
achieve our goal by the means planned by Mahatma Gaudhi 
it would be the gravest mistake to introduce an addendum 
to his programme which according to his cl*»ar and repeated- 
ly expressed opiuion violates the basic principle of the pro- 
gramme. We are fighting a terrible and organised system 
of force with a new weapon conceived by Mahatmnji ; and 
so long as we adhere to his scheme, it is fair neither to him 
nor to ourselves to tamper with the integrity and purity of 
his scheme in a matter considered by him as of essential 
importance. It would be a fatal mistake to accept Dr. 
Lister's assurance that we can safely cut and chop the 
liviug human body, if we do not strictly follow his advice 
and see that our instruments are cleau and absolutely free 
from poisonous germs. We are undertaking the most serious 
steps conceivable on the basis of Mahatmaji's doctrine of 
freedom from hatred and it would be safe only so long as we 
keep that essential condition intact. But if we add any 
item to his programme which has to be carried out by in- 
tense and wide-spread propaganda necessarily based on a 
clear emphasis of the principle of retaliation, we create an 
atmosphere fatal to the preparation of the people for the 
further steps of non-voilent disobedience or non-payment 
of taxes and for the suffering contemplated in our pro- 
gramme. It would be much better to give up Mahatmaji’s 
programme altogether than to attempt to carry it out, dis- 
regarding his most insistent advice and creating an unsuit- 
able and fatal atmosphere. 

154. The proposal to boycott, British goods as such is 

n,, rh n r } ,\ not ft now ono. Ev**r siiK’e Mahatmaji’s 

j'v • t :< i o ; r.- ‘ I*?.-’: pro* 
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posal was pressed on him again and again but was con- 
demned and rejected by him. If his objections could be 
met properly, the leaders who now support the proposal had 
occasion aud ample ooportuuity to couvince him, or at least 
obtain his permission to add the item though it might not 
have his active support. But in view of its essential incon- 
sistency with the basic principles of the main part of our 
programme aud the atmosphere of hatred whicO it would 
create aud thereby render the rest of our programme impos- 
sible he never gave quarter to the proposal. It, would be 
most uuwise to push the proposal through now *ud obtain 
the endorsement of the National Congress to it, during the 
abseuce of our great leader and without heariug him, that is 
if we do uot set aside his principles altogether aud proceed 
on totally different lines. 

The great movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi has 
appealed forcibly to the genius of the nation aud obtained 
loyal attachment from the millious of our people by reason 
of its spiritual appeal more than anything else. It has 
similarly extorted the admiration of the world including the 
best miuds even among those ranged against us, for that 
same reasou. We cauuot afford to tamper with that spiri- 
tual cleanliness of the programme whatever seeming 
advantage we urght imagine that we shall obtain thereby. 

155. The arguments advauced by my colleagues, I have 

to say with the greatest respect, are 

More about hatred. 

based on an ambiguous use of the term 
‘punishment'. We may cause great loss to restaurant pro- 
prietors by cookmg our food in our own houses but there 
would be no punishment or hatred in it, but to resolve to 
resort to all restaurants except one is quite a different thing 
and the feeling of hatred in that case should be obvious. 
By carrying out one's own duties to oneself or one's family 
or nation, one may cause injury, pain or loss to others, but 
it is neither punishment nor ill will; but to prefer all others 
to ohm particular nation, for no reason of gratitude towards 
th ' 1 f.'iMM v ru* env a. rva*< O'- ( i» t of any 
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other bond of affection or attachment, and without any 
fulfilment of one’s own duties is sheer hatred. To say that 
to obtain our. birthright of Swaraj, we so prefer others to 
the nation that holds us in bondage is to beg the question, 
viz: whether the means suggested is consistent with the 
principle of non-violence adopted by us for the attainment 
of Swaraj. To make our own goods, to abstain from 
luxuries, to avoid buying needless British goods and to 
prefer Indian made goods to British goods are always 
recommended. Those are not what is meant by boycott of 
British goods. The latter means setting up an agitation 
tha f the nation should favour buying the good.- oi non-British 
nations in preference to British. This is what has been 
repeatedly condemned and ruled out. by Mahatiuuji as con- 
trary to his principles. 

1 T>G. My esteemed colleague make ii clear that in ap- 

,, proving of a policy of boveoa of British 

Khful v.r ’n m i.aruy 

goods, they do not intone tha^ the 
►Shubdha Swadeshi character of the cloth programme should 
be ichixed. They mean that we should .illieie ro Khaddar 
and not buy Japanese or other non-lkir.sh yarn or cloth. 
Th is may be the intention but I am certain that no intense 
propaganda can be carried on for boycott, of British goods 
without affecting the mortality of peoph- in i\ - pert .»f the 
clothqm s'!«m .dso. We cannot *n dmling with the millions 
of our eon u rrv men make such reservations. Effect will be 
produced in a general way and not according to the rule and 
linr- w • d*’aw. Tim non-British fm- *im; i ruand-d ihirier- 
He; -':•••! r l m IrniiYn M ill- m-’. • j>.. ; } ,nd 
the is .m. mu- udddu men doom *1Y" » .h ■ ■ ud;:hsts, 
wib tf<k< • very advantage of tie now ; |--y '{• .<> pr* sent 

difficulties of the Khaddar campaign will be increased 
ten-fold. 

What has so far achieved the most striking results is 
the concentrated Khaddar idea. This concentration we lose 
if we take up a programme covering all sorts of goods, 
while yet there is a very great deal remaining to be done 
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even in respect of Khaddar. Nothing can be achieved, even 
if it were right, by merely passing a resolution of boycott 
of all or such and such British goods. It must, if seriously 
intended to be pressed, be followed up by intense pro- 
paganda ; and this is sure to interfere with the concentra- 
tion of effort over the cloth boycott which is admittedly the 
most important. 

I concede that we may not succeed in weaning all people 
from hatred and ill-will towards a people that refuse free- 
dom to us and are the cause of oppression and tyranny, aud 
to delimit men’s anger to the system and the tyranny aud 
hold it back from the people that are responsible for the 
wrougs. But it is one thing to be unable to prevent a 
thing, quite a different thing to appeal to and encourage 
that very feeling, 

A close and careful consideration of events will nuke it 
clear how Mahatrnaji disarmed all open opposition to the 
Khaddar campaign by the elimination of boycott of British 
goods and by strict adhereuce to pure Swadeshi and yet 
at the same time succeded in briuging about the most effec- 
tive economic boycott. The disarming ot opposition and 
the securing of moral advantage in the midst of the severest 
conflict is the peculiar strength and beauty of Mahafmaji’s 
plans and are a result; of the strict adherence to the principle 
of avoidance of hatred. Ft would bn a mistake to deviate 
from this policy. 

1 57. There, is uo objection to the collection and ex- 
Ni. to rs|kit tuniuutioii of facts by experts in any 

not conctdiMi. matter, but the acceptance of the prin- 

ciple by the All India Congress Committee would mislead the 
nation aud injure tile movement. Even making people 
await the report of «a .committee expecting some great results 
and new proposals is mischievous, in as much as to that 
extent it encourages slackening of effort in the one thing 
needed now — the completing of the cloth -boycott. 

C. RAJ AGO' 4 . L \ CM \*«AB. 

19th October , 
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Note by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

158. It is unfortunate that the above note was received 
a much wider question too late to admit of being considered 
raised * by the other members before the issue 

of the report which has already been long delayed owing to 
unavoidable causes. It raises a much wider question than 
the boycott ot British goods, and is calculated to engender 
serious misgivings in the minds of a very large number of 
staunch Congressmen and Non-co-operators. There has 
never been any doubt that by accepting the programme of 
non-violent, non eo-opetat.ion the Indian National Congress 
did not adopt ali the views of Mahatma Gandhi expressed 
by him in his “liind Swaraj” and from time to time in the 
Young India and elsewhere. Congressmen are only bound 
by the principles accepted and formulated by the Congress 
and not by every word or sentiment which might have found 
utterance from the lips of Mabatrnaji. Many of his theories 
have yet to find favour not only with Cougressm-u generally 
but the couutry at large, and among them is the doctrine 

of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 

ground ou which all non-co-operators meet, is that violence 

in any shape or form is completely ruled out by existing 

conditions and is wholly outside the pale of practical politics. 
It was on this basis and this basis alone that trie policy of 
non-violent non-co-operation was recommended by Maha- 
tmaji and accepted by the Congress. He made this per- 
fectly clear in his memorable speech at Cilcutta in lh20. 
The following extract from that speech deserves careful 
attention: 

“Bat I «m not here to day to plead for that medium I »rn to plead for 
the acceptance by the country of the programme of non-violent, progressive 
non-co-operation. No* alt the words that I have used hero are absolutely 
necessary and the two adjectives ‘pmgre^i ve’ and^ ‘non-vi-dent’ ,re integral 
parts of a whole. With me non-violence is part of my religion, a matter 
of erwd. Bat with t he great mini 1 m r of \l nasal in ms non-vi donee is a 
policy, with thousands if not millions of ll'iidus. it is equally a matter of 
policy. Brit whether It la a creed or a policy it is qtrnrly inrvH-ohlo for yoo to 
finish the programme for the enfrauchiaHineot of the million* of India without 
guisiog the necessity and the value of non-violence Violence may for a 
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moment avail to secure a certain measure of tnccesB bat it could not in the 
long ran achieve any appreciable result. On the other hand all violence would 
prove destructive to the honour and golf -respect of the na ion. The Blae 
Books issued by the Government of India show that inasmuch as we huve 
used violence, military expenditure Imh gone up not proportionately but in 
geometrical progression. 'Hie bonds of nur slavery have been forged nil the 
stronger for our having o tiered violence. And the whole history of British 
rule iu India is a demonstration of the fact that we have never been able 
to offer successful violence. Whilst therefore I say that rather than have 
the yoke of a Government that has s<» emasculated us I would welcome 
violence. I would nrgo with all the emphasis that I can command that 
India will never be able to regain her own b) methods of violence. 

“Lord Honaldshay, who has done me the honour of reading my booklet on 
Home Rule, has warned my countrymen against engaging themselves in a 
struggle for a Swaraj such as is described iu that booklet. Now, though I 
do not want to withdraw a single word of it, 1 would say to you on this 
occasion that l do not ask India to follow out to-day the methods prescribed 
in my booklet. If they oonld.do that they would havo Home Rule not in a 
year but in a day, and India by roilising that idoil wants to acquire an 
ascendency over the rest <>f t tie world. But it must remain a da) dream 
more or less for the time being. ” 

159. Again iu the “ Young India ” of August 25th 1921 

Wanted tiue Ldicf in non- Mahatmuji Said : 
violence. 

«* Non-violeiloe may succeed oven if it is adopted as a matter of policy 
rather than creed, if it is combined with courage •ml real love for the country 
or the cause. Hatred of tiro wrong-doer does not necess rrily mean love of 
of the country. Our difficulty arises from the fact that many people make 
a pretence of non-violence without believing in ir even as a policy. Tho 
Ali Brothers believe in it purely as a policy, hut in my opinion there are no 
two truer believers in non-violenco as a policy than they. They do believe that 
violence can ouly hurt the cause, and that non-violence, if extensively practis- 
ed cau entirely succeed. A man who honestly practises truth as a policy 
certainly gains its material results, but not the one who feigns truth.*' 

Truth, courage and love for the country or the cause are 
essential for the purity of the movement and caunot be too 
strongly insisted upon, but even Mahatmaji with all his 
greatness and the inherent beauty of bis faith has felt that 
the time has not yet come to incorporate it in the Con- 
gress creed. It i 3 perfectly true that “hatred of the wrong- 
doer does not necessarily mean love of the country “ but it 
19 
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is equally true that it may co-exist with the love of the coun- 
try. It must be remembered that non-co-operation was an 
answer to the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. The horrors of 
the one and the bad faith of the other were not likely to 
engender love for the perpetrators of those wrongs. The 
distinction between want of love and hatred is too subtle 
for the average intelligence to grasp. It will take many 
years of preaching even for Mahatmaji to induce an Indian 
to love a Dyer and so long as Dyerism continues in this 
country it is futile to expect freedom from hatred. The 
evil is as old as the British rule in India which furnishes a 
long, uninterrupted story of insults and humiliations to 
which Indians of all classes have been subjected by Eu- 
ropeans, official and non-official. Scarcely a year has 
passed from the earliest days of the East India Company 
down to the present time without leaving behind a painful 
record of the offensive and irritating behaviour of the 
dominant to the subject race. But that is a very large sub- 
ject. I refer to it her*' merely to show that you cannot re- 
move the evil without removing the cause and that it is not 
in your power to remove the cause. The point is that Ma- 
hatmaji himself has disclaimed all intention of engrafting 
his “daydream” upon the political programme he has laid 
before the country and any attempt in that directiou, if 
made by others is bound to end in disaster. 

160. It may be conceded that freedom from hatred is 
Pure expediency the only the “ basic principle ” of the programme 
basis - as conceived by Mahatmaji and accept- 

ed by a considerable number of his followers but the only 
basis upon which the Congress as a whole has adopted it is 
one of pure expediency. The general feeling on the subject 
is well reflected in the statement of Syt. S. Srinivas Iyengar 
who has considered the subject from the point of view of 
the practical statesman : — 

( Extract from the examination of Mr . S. Srinivas Iyengar 
by the Chairman. J 

Q, — ^hat idea have you abont the boycott of ^British goods ? 
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4.— -I am etrougly in favour of it Though Mr. U. Kajagopala Chariar 
differs from me, I am strongly in favour of boycott of British goods 
for political purpose It is as much an experiment as the boycott of 
schools and l am fur tr) ing the experiment, and there is a consider- 
able section of opinion in favour of it, \ have consulted tho merchants 
in Calcutta. 

Q . — It will have a material effect noon trade relations, upon trade invest- 
ments in Knglaml. That will certainly not conduce to creation of 
harmony. There will he greater bitterness of feeling between the two 
races ? 


A , — They won’t make such largo imports as before. That compensates 
the greater amount of racial bailed and bitterness. For instance, 1 
cannot say that non-co-opi ration doc-H not produce racial hatred on 
either side. If you me true non-co opt tutors, there is racial 

hatred in safe hands But in the illitiale masses, there will be 
hatred We cannot ensuiu thero will bo no hatred in all people. 


161 . In contrast with the above is the statement of iSabu 
“RHcuihiUR-iis.il.- mi,-, ltajeudra Prasad a follower of the 
hands ‘” principle of love and freedom from 

hatred. The tollowing are the questions put to him by Syt. 
V. J. Patel and his answers : — 


Q — 1 want to know your opinion about the boycott of British goods. 
So far as cloth is concerned, tlnou can ho no question that there 
should be bo) colt of i’oitigu cloth, in order that the cottage industry 
might thuve and people take to spinning as well as to looms and 
be self supporting in that icupect ; but -o far as other articles 
are concerned, wherever we don’t get articles in India we can go to 
America, Japan and other countries. I would like to know, whether 
you wotl'd advise, after an examination of tho question by an expert, 
the boycott of certain specified goods by the country ? 

A . — Gurtaiw specified goods V 

Q. — Yos, because all articles cannot be boycotted ? 

A. — No, I think it would be against the basic spint of the picsont 
movement. 

Q . — Is uot the whole object of the N C 0 movement to biing pressure 
upon the Government to come to settlement with us ? 

A . — The object is twofold, to strengthen ourselves and secondly to- put 
pressure upon the Government. 

Q , — Take tho question of strengthening ourselves, fake poncils. You 
are getting tueso p metis fr.mi G runny, J tptu, Armrivn etc. i sty 
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don’t bring them from England bat from auy other conntry, bow can 
yoar first position bo affected ? 

A. — It is a question of mental attitude. 

(?.— But can you kindly explain ? 

A. — What I mean is this that we should use goods made in our own 
oouutry. 

Q. — But where we have to go to other countries ? 

.4.— There the question of strengthening ourselves does not arise at all. 

Q . — Now take the second point. Does not the boycott of British goods 
bring pressure apon the Government ? 

A. — It does. 

Q r— Then l may tako it, whore the first point does not arise at all, you 
have no objection to boycott the British goods in order to bring 
pressure upon the Government ? 

A. — I think it is a question of mental attitude. It is to win onr opponents 
by love and if anything goes against this attitude, we should not 
adopt it. 

Q. — You are not able to pat it higher than that ? 

A. — If you like I can do. 

Q, — If you feel, you may do. 

A.— If it is a case of all goods then I am perfectly clear. 

Q.— No it is not the case of all goods, it is only in those cases where we 
don’t get from other countries. If we could get those things from 
America, Japan, and other countries, then why should we go to 
England ? 

A, — I would prefer to bo indifferent in the matter. 

Q . — But you have already agreed that it would bring pressure ?. 

A. — Yes, it may. 

Q. — And you are indifferent what attitude the Congress may take. 

A. — It may affect the basic principle, and our opponents whom we are 
winuiug by love. 

Q. — So you think that this basic principle has not in any way been 
affected by the boycott of courtB of the Batauic Government nor 
has it been affected by the boycott of schools and colleges ? 

A . — That does not affect those. 

Q . — So there is no idoa of bringing moral pressure to bear upou this 
Government ? 

A —We want moral pressure, but it is not a case of moral pressure. 
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(?.— Where they would bo affected materially , yon would not do it ? 

4.— -Where they would bo affected mat rially, l would not do it. 

This statement amply justifies the conclusion arrived at 
by Syt. S. Srinivas Iyengar. Jkbu JRajemira Prasad makes 
a non-violent effort to love, but true uon-co-operator as 
he is he ends in proving that “ racial hatred is safe in his 
hands”. 


162. We see nothing but hate and vindictiveness on the 
Government’s vindictive- part of the Go 'eminent. Nameless hor- 
ness - rors are being openly committed by 

its underlings not always without the knowledge of superior 
officers. There are vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecu- 
tions, vindictive sentences, vindictively carried out. depres- 
sion and terrorism stalk the laud in their naked barbarity. 
Every means, fair and foul, is being used to oppress the 
non-co-operator. To deprive the oppressed of a clean weapon 
of defence at such a moment by preaching the sermon of 
love may be justified by high opi ritual ideals but is poor 
ethics in political warfare. 1 enter my strong protest against 
the introduction into the political programme of the Indian 
National Congress of religious and moral theories which 
are not the common basis b all religious in India. 


163. .The other points made by my esteemed colleague 
Congress programme one may be shortly disposed of. It is evident 
operatiom CSSlVe n ° n C ° that he is not. prepared to consider any 

change in the programme m the aosence of Mahatmaji. If 
that be 80 it is useless waste oL tune, money and energy to 
hold any more sessions of the Congress until we have the 
benefit of Mahatmaji’s presence and guidance. The history 
of the last two Congresses is a history of the changes in- 
troduced into the programme 1 which by its very nature calls 
for periodical revision and alteration to suit the develop- 
ments. It has been rightly described by Mahatmaji as a 
programme of “ progressive non-co-operation ” and it would 
be paying a poor compliment both to his teachings and his 
followers to ask the latter not to take one step forward with- 
out express orders from him. Uesidus it must be clearly 
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understood that it is not every non-co-operator who has 
surrendered his own judgement to Mahatmaji’s, great as is 
the faith of all in his inspiring leadership. Mahatmaji himself 
has never been known to approach any subject in the 
preliminary discussions and consultations except with a 
perfectly open mind. It is suggested that those who now 
support the boycott ot British goods have failed to convince 
Mahatmaji of its propriety. There could be no question 
of convincing him when they are themselves not convinced 
even at the present moment as the very nature of the recom- 
mendation made clearly shows. It will depend upon the 
report of the expert committee whether the boycott is at 
all practicable. There were a number of boycotts in hand 
at the beginning and it was obviously unwise to add another 
the practicability of which is not quite apparent to this 
day. The rigour of some of those boycotts is now relaxed 
and the whole object of the appointment of this committee 
is to explore new avenues of work to meet the situation 
which faces us today. 

164. — We have taken care to indicate the sense in which 
Boycott, a duty to the We have used the word “ punishment v 
counlr >* and as we understand the passage 

from the Young India quoted at the opening of this section 
Mahatmaji has also used the word in the same sense. 
It is difficult to see where the ambiguity lies. The example 
of the restaurant proprietor would be a very apt one but 
for the important omission that the refreshments he offers 
are unwholesome. British trade in a great measure pros- 
pers on the exploitation of India and although other countries 
might also have availed of our inexhaustible resources 
they have not had a hand in crippling us and making us 
entirely unfit to use them. It is impossible to understand 
how it can be said that the boycott of British goods is 
being proposed for any reason other than that of fulfilling 
one's duty to one's country, and how it is any more induced 
by “ sheer hatred ” than the boycott of foreign cloth is. 
The motive behind both boycotts is one and the same, the 
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differen ce befog only in the degree of benefit to be derived 
from each. 

165. — We have made it quite clear that the question 

Boycott recommendation of foreign cloth stands on a different 
a propagandi m itself. footing altogether, [f the boycott of 

any specified goods of British manufacture is recommended 
by the Congress, that recommendation will carry its own 
propaganda with it and no special effort will be necessary 
to carry it out. The very fact of a buyer asking for a 
knife or a pair of scissors of any manufacture other than 
British will automatically create a propaganda which will 
soon begin to be felt in Sheffield and Birmingham. People 
are only waiting for a Congress mandate. The moment, it 
is given it will be come the talk of every home and bazar and 
not a single worker will be required to enforce it. There is 
thus no danger of the work iu connection with the boycott 
of foreign cloth being interfered with. 

T am sorry 1 have to send the above to the press as 
my own note, as it is impossible to have the opinions of the 
members from Madras, Bombay and Delhi in time for 
the issue of the Report to members before the 31st October 
which I am trying my best to do. Copies are however being 
sent to Delhi by special messenger aud to Madras and 
Bombay by post and members are being requested to wire 
their agreement or dissent as the case may he. Their 
replies will be printed separately and pasted here. 

October 24ih, 1922 . M. N. 


(iV. B>) Mr. Patel has wired his agreement, with the above 
note. 


M. N. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Conclusion. 

IG6. We give a summary of our recommendations at the 
Decision rests with the end of this chapter. It will be seen 
G:l> ’ tli.it on the main question of Civil Dis- 

obedience and all other points but three wo are in full con- 
currence. On the question of the boycott of specified 
British goods to be r< commended by an expert Committee 
and the question of the exercise of the right of private 
defence there art 1 the majority and minority views, aud in 
each case the majority consists of 5 members and the 
minority of one though not the same member. But the 
most important point on which the Committee is equally 
divided is the propriety and expediency of Congressmen 
entering into the legislative Councils. The final decision of 
this rests with the Gaya Congress but it is meet and proper 
that a question of this gravity should be fully considered by 
the All India Commits e and the public at large before it is 
brought up for discussion at the open session of the 
Congress. Those of us who have recommended entry into 
the Councils with the object of putting an end to the 
present system which stands condemned on all sides consi- 
der it to be a practical and desirable measure of a character 
similar to Civil Disobedience and hold that the time has 
come to adopt it. Those who entertain the opposite view 
are equally emphatic in the opinion that entry into the 
Councils under any circumstances would be an entirely false 
and retrograde step to take and would result in a serious set 
back of the whole movement. We regret that it was impossible 
to reach unanimity on this important point. We are aware 
that a sharp difference of opiuion on the subject is almost 
certain to arise among the members of the All India Commit- 
tee. This is uufortunate but the question cannot be shelved 
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for long and the situation has to be faced. Both views will 
soon be before the country and the one endorsed by the All 
India Committee will undoubtedly carry greater weight 
though the final battle must necessarily be fought in the 
open Congress : Whatever line of action is eventually taken 
in this and other matters, Non-co-operators must in any case 
be prepared to undergo much greater sorrow and suffering 
than they have so far endured, terrible as it Ins been. The 
struggle is prolonged, the end is not in sight. But unless the 
laws of nature are reversed and the lessons of history be- 
lied, Freedom’s battle has only one endiug whenever it 
comes and that a glorious victory. Differences must, from 
time to time, arise about the methods to be adopted and the 
course to be followed. Such differences are signs of a 
healthy and vigorous growth and need cause no alarm. In- 
dividual views on other matters of principle or practice may 
vary from time to time but loyalty to the Congress must 
remain the first and last unalterable article of faith with 
every true Congressman. We have stood many trials but 
greater trials still await us. We need all the strength and 
courage that the country can muster up. The only reliable 
and unfailing source of strength lie? in the constructive 
work planned out at Bardoli. Our first and foremost duty 
is to push on with that work and protect it at all cost 
against attacks both from within and without. At the same 
time we must defend our national honour and self-respect at 
any sacrifice — if need be, with the best blood of the couutry. 
We have steadily kept these two essentials iu view aud have 
made no recommendation, whether unanimous or otherwise, 
which, in the opinion of those making i!, has not stood the 
test of satisfying either the ono or the other. 

167. There is and can be no difference of opinion among 

Difference or method, not the various schools of thought in India 
of principles. as (- 0 t| 1(J esweutial character of the cons- 

tructive work or the equally essential need for defending our 
national honour and self-respect,. A good deal has been 
said about fundamental differences of principles but those 
20 
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principles themselves relate only to methods and do not 
affect the essentials we have referred to. Making every 
allowance for such differences and eliminating matters 
in which any real conflict, is likely to arise, we think there 
will be left a substantial residuum of good solid work in which 
all parties can join without any sacrifice of principle. We 
are conscious that the irresistible logic of facts has com- 
pelled us to say some hard things about the general attitude 
of Councillors and Co-operators throughout the country, but 
we must not lie understood to mean that all Councillors and 
Co-operators are alike. Many of them have undoubtedly 
tried their best to work, if on lines of co-operation, in the 
right spirit, and no one is more ready than they to 
admit that they have failed by reason of the inherent defects 
of the system. Again we have direct evidence to show that 
at least one Council has done all that was possible under 
the circumstances. In fairness to the Behar Council we 
give below an extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad : — 

(Mr. Rajcndra Prasad to Pandit Motilai Nehru.) 

Q. — Jn regard to tin Minister I have only to ask (bin : 1 h there any com- 
plaint against thorn that in the Councils they lnve behaved in a man- 
ner in which, if thev had been non'C^-operators they would not have 
behaved, that in tu way, have (hoy done nil that non-co-operators would 
have themselves done within the limitations under which they work? 
Yon hay : c * These men hav*' grown grey in the service of the 
country'’, 

A. — I think there is no complaint against them, 

Q. — They aro called co-operators and have gone into the Councils, but if a 
non-co-operator had gone into ibe Council and had worked under the 
limitation under which these people work, could he have done any- 
thing better ? 

A. — I don’t think bo 

Q. — In other Pronvincos there is a complaint that the Ministers and 
Councillors have not done all that they conld have done. 

A. l don’t think there is a complaint against tho Ministers or against 

Cue Councillors generally in this Province, l won’t say every member 
bat members of Council generally. 
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The situation in the country demands that there should 
be only two parties the Government and the people but 
if that is not possible we see no reason why all parties 
should not meet on a common platform on questions of 
vital importance to the nation which can admit of no differ- 
ence of opinion. The constructive programme of the 
Congress opens out a large and productive held for work by 
all who have tne good of the country at heart. That we 
have a considerable number of sehicss patriots among the 
Moderates has never been denied by any responsible Non- 
co-operator. Attempts on either side to convert the other 
to its own view have so far failed and there seems to be no 
likelihood of success iu that direction in the near future. 
But we venture to think that wbil it agreeing to differ where 
difference is unavoidable it is possible to discover a common 
basis for joint action if both parties met in the right spirit. 
A beginning, however small, once made is bound to lead to 
very desirable results. In the course of our tour we noticed 
strong indications of a genuine desire iu several parts of the 
country to work together on the Hues we have suggested. 
As it is the highest duty of a Non-co-operator to co-operate 
with his own countrymen where possible we trust that those 
indications will develop into definite proposals at no distant 
date. 

168 . About the Government, the less said the better. 

About (jovcinmuti ib. Never before were sauli enormities com- 
lesb said tiic better. mitlcd in this country in the sacred 

name of law and justice. The irony of it all is that this 
phase of Imperialism, should have been reserved for a 
Government presided over by the Ex- Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Is it possible to conceive that His Lordship is 
not aware that greater lawyers and jurists than he have 
found themselves unable to undertake the task upon which 
he has entered. We take the liberty to remind His Lord- 
ship of what Edmund Burke said iu reference to the people 
of the thirteen colonies which subsequently became the 
nucleus of the present United States of America. He said:— 
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“ The thing seems a groat deal too big for iny ideas of jurisprudence It 
should seem to my way of conceiving snob matters that there is a wide 
difference in reason and policy between the mode of proceeding between 
the irregular conduct of scattered individuals or even bands of men who 
disturb order within the State, and the civil dissension which may from timo 
to timo on groat questions, agitate the several communities which compose 
a great Empire It looks to me to bo narrow and pedantic, to apply the 
ordinary ideas of ctiminal justice to this gieat public contest. 1 do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people ” 

Relying upon the above passage before the Parnell 
Commission Lord Russel said : 

‘‘1 want to point out to youi Lordships that iu tiuth tin attempt is here 
being made iu which your i.ordsnips are asked to assist to do what Edmund 
Buike declared had never been dime, to draw an indictment against a whole 
nation. 1 ga^ this for the purpose, not merely ot stiting what Burke nays, 
but of pointing out the meaning of a hat he says. Wliut do s lie mean by 
saying that you cannot indict a nation? He menus that when a movement 
become* the movement of a whole people that when there is a great national 
upheaval, the ordinaiy notions and rub's of judicdnre borrowed from the 
Old Bailey and from Nisi Prim have no relation to such questions ; that you 
are dealing in a higher legion and »vith a broader . oil-' th.m any in which 
the mere ordinary rules of judi atui\ will help you.” ^ 

Lord Reading in the year of grace 1022 is trying to 
achieve what Edmund Burke refused to attempt and 
Lord Russel declared to be outside the “ mere ordiuary 
rules of Judicature ”. Edmuud Burke was dealing with a 
discoutended population of not more than three millions 
at the time, and Lord Russel with a people who number 
less thau live millions at the present day. Lord Reading is 
trying to gain the distinction of indicting a nation of three 
hundred millions under the Criminal law of ludia. Let 
His Lordship try. The three huudefred millions make no 
defence and calmly await the result. 

Ajmal Khan. 

Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. 

Rajagopalachari. 

M. A Ansari. 

.*■ . J. Patel. 

Motilal Nehru. 
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Summary of Recommendations. 


i. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(a) The eouutry is not prepared at present to embark 
upon general Mass Civil Disobedience but in view of the 
fact that a situation may arise in any part of the country 
demanding an immedate resort to Mass Civil Disobedience 
of a limited character e. g., the breaking of a particular 
law or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the 
people are ready, we recommend that provincial Committees 
be authorised to sanction such limited Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience on their own responsibility if the conditions laid 
down by the all India Congress Committee in that behalf are 
fulfilled. 

( Unanimous . p. 65 ante) 

( b ) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 
2 passed by the All India Congress Committee at Delhi on 
the 4th— 5th Novem-which gives Provincial Committees all 
the powers necessary to determine upon a resort to Civil 
Disobedience of auy kind whatever, by cancelling .Resolution 
1. cl. 1, passed on the 241 h— 25th February to the extent it 
conflicts with that resolution; provided that general Mass 
Civil Disobedience is not permissible, 

( Unanimous . p. 66.) 

2. ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS : - 

(4) The Congress and the Khilafat at their tfaya 
Sessions should declare that in view of the fact that the 
working of the Legislative Councils during their first term 
has, besides proving a great obstacle to the redress of the 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of 
Swarajya, caused great misery and hardship to the people, 
it is desirable that the following steps should be taken in 
strict accordance with the principles of non*vmlent non- 
co-operation to avoid the recurrence of the evil : — 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the electiou on the 
issue of the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
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immediate Swarajya, and make every endeavour to be re- 
turned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a majority 
large enough to preveut a quorum they should after taking 
their seats leave 'he Council Chamber in a body and take no 
part in the ptoceedings for the rest of the term. They 
should attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose 
of preventing vacancies. 

3. Jf non-co-operators are returned iu a majority which is 
not large euough to prevent a quorum they should oppose 
every measure of the Government including the budget and 
only move resolutions for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs 
and the immediale attainment of Swarajya. 

4. If the non-co-operators are returned in a minority 
they should act as pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially 

reduce the strength ot the Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1924, 
we further propose that the Congress Session of 1923 be 
held during the first instead of the last week of December 
;.nd tlu* matter be again brought up for the issue of a final 
mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 


Recommended by 


Hakim Ajmal Khan , 

Pandit Motilal Nehru , 

Syt. V . J. Patel , (p- 95 ante ) . 


(b. ^ There should be uo change of the Congress pro- 
gramme iu respect of the boycott of Councils. 


Recommended by 


Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

Syt. C lla jao opal ac han. 

Syt. S. Kaeturiranga lyenger. 


3. LOCAL BODIES. 

We recommend that in order to clear the position it 
should bo declared that it is desirable for Non-co-operators 
to seek election to Municipalities and District or Local 
Boards with a view to facilitate the working of the con- 
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structive programme, but that no hard and fast, rules be at 
present laid down to regulate or restrict the activities of 
Non-co-operating members beyond advising them to act in 
harmony with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

( Unanimous p. 133 ante .) 

4. BOYCOTT OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolu- 
tion in regard to these by suspending for the present active 
propaganda calling upon boys to come out of schools and 
colleges. As required by that resolution reliance should bn 
placed upon the superiority of Natioual schools for drawing 
scholars from Government Institutions and uolupou picket- 
ting or other aggressive propaganda. 

( Unanimous p. 131 ante.) 

5. BOYCOTT OF LAW COURTS BY LITIGANTS AND LAWYERS 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of 

panchayats and cultivation of a strong public opinion in 
their favour. We further recommend that allr existing 
disqualifications imposed on practising lawyer* should he 
removed, 

( Unanimous p. 135 ante.) 

6 . ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

Resolution No. 8 passed by the Nagpur Oougress should 
be carried out without further delay. 

( Unanimous p. 137 ante.) 

7. RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full 
freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by 
law except when carrying on Congress work or on occasions 
directly arising therefrom subject always to the condition that 
it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of viol ence. 

Using force in private defence in gross eases, such as 
insults to religion, outiages on modesty of women or inde- 
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cent assaults on boys and men, ismot prohibited under any 
circumstances. * 

(All members except Syt. V. J. Patel p. 135 ante J 

(B) Full freedom to exercise the right within the limits 
defined by law should be reserved to non-co-operators 
subject only to the condinftu that it is not likely to lead 
to a general outburst of violence, and s to no further con- 
ditions. 

(Syt, V. J. Patel p. 137 ante.) 

8. BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS. 

(A) We accept tlm principle r»nd recommend that the 
whole question be referred to a committee of experts for a 
full report to be submitted before the next Congress 
meets. 

(All members except Syt. C. Iiajagopalachari p. 138 ante J 

(B) There is no objection to the collection and examin- 
ation of facts by experts, but the acceptance of the principle 
by the All India Congress Committee would mislead the 
nation and injure the movement. 

(Syt. C. Rajagopalachari p . 140 ante J 


-:o:- 




Arrnwn/x 

TIIK OI KSTIONAIKK. 

Ftamcd and circulated by the C I). Enquhy Committee. 
Constructive Programme Generalize 

1. Do you agree that at piesent the Constructive Programme 
is to be worked to the extent necessary for strengthening and dis- 
ciplining the Congress organisations so as to make them more 
efficient and non-violent for civil disobedience ? 

2. Do you agree that the completion of the Constructive Pro- 
gramme is a question of years and that we shall have to continue 
to work that programme even after we get Swaraj? 

3. Do you accept the view that as there is nothing of non- 
co-operation in any of the items of the Constructive Programme 
all parties in the country can unite in working it? 

4. Do you agree that non-co-operators can work the Con- 
stiuctive Programme somewhat more effectively, paiticularly such 
items as national education, boycott of liquor, Khaddar and the 
like by entering the Councils and thus prepare the country earlier 
for Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes? 

Swadeshi. 

t. a. How many Chatkhas are working in this Province ? 

b. How many are worked under private enterprise, how 
many under the Congress and how many as cottage 
industry ? 

2. How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and 
cottage industry ? 

3. How much yarn is produced monthly and of what qualities ? 

4. Are there any organisations for selling yarn, if so, are they 
private or Congress, if both give numbers of each ? 

5. Does the Province export or import yarn ? How much 
and why ? 

6 . How many Karghas (hand-looms) are used in the Pro 
vince? 

7. How many weaving organisations are there in the Pro- 
vince ? How are they controlled ? 

8. What is the monthly output of Khaddar and how is it 
sold? Is the Khaddar produced of pure hand-spun yarn or of 
mixed yarn? 

9. Does the Province export Khaddar ? Give approximate 
monthly yardage and the cost ? 
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10. Is Khaddar popular in the Province? It not why? What 
is the percentage of Khadd.ir-wearing persons? 

( i . Mow does the price of Khaddar compare with that ot 
rough mill cloth, Indian or foreign? If the price of Khaddar is 
high, what are the causes ? Would you suggest some means of 
bringing down the prices ? 

12 . Mow far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian 
mill-made cloth and foreign cloth? 

* 13. Is the use of Khaddar increasing or decreasing ; if latter, 
why and how can it he remedied ? 

14. Compare this year with the last year with regard to the 
use ol Khaddar ? If it compares unfavourably, why ? 

15. How is your propaganda against foreign cloth going on 
and with what results ? 

16. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to 
popularising Khaddar ? 

17. Have you got anything to say with regard to Khaddar as 
an item of the Constructive Programme? 

18. How many institutions are there for teaching spinning and 
weaving and how are they controlled ? 

N. 13 . Khaddar includes hand-spun, hand -woven cloth made 
of cotton, silk, wool or oilier fabric produced in India. 

CoNGRESb Members. 

1. What is the number of Congress members in the Pro- 
vince and what percentage of the population does this number 
represent ? 

2. How cloes the present year compare with the last, so far 
as this item is concerned? If unfavourably what are the causes? 
Suggest remedies. 

3. Is the enrolment made after fully explaining the Congress 
Creed to the members or not ? 

Volunteers. 

1. a. What is the number of volunteers in the Province ? 

b. How many are in and how many out of jail ? 

c. How many of them have tendered apology ? 

2. How does the volunteer movement in this year compare 
with that in the last.; if unfavourably give causes and suggest 
remedies ? 

3 Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to 
(.r) Enrolment. 

(b) Volunteer pledge. 

M Organisation, 
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Finances. 

1. How much money has the Province collected for the Tilak 
Swaraja Fund and how much as the membership fees ? Give 
figures for 1921 & 1922. If the present year collections are less, 
why ? 

2. Give the chief items of expenditure of the last year, 

3. Have the accounts been kept according to the forms pre- 
scribed by the Working Committee and have they been audited ? 

4. What improvements and alterations would you suggest 
as regard the collecting, distributing and control of accounts? 

Education. 

1. How many national institutions are thete in the Province 
and ol what grades ? 

2 . How do they stand financially and what are the sources 
of income ? 

3. What is the number of students and teachers in each 
grade > 

4. How does national education this year compare with the 
last? If unfavourably, why? Suggest remedies, 

5- Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to this 
item? 

PANCHAYATb. 

1. How many lawyers have suspended their practice? 

2. What is the number of Panchayat Courts in tire Province? 

3. Ate the Courts propular or not, if not why? Suggest 
remedies. 

Untouciiability and Anti-Drink Campaign 

I, How far have untouchahiliry and drink been eliminated 
from the social life of the Province? Is the iate of progress 
hopeful? What measures has the province adopted? What 
further means would you suggest ? 

Unity 

1. How does > our province stand with regard to inter- 
communal relations generally ? 

2 . If there is any friction : what are the causes and remedies 
in vour opinion ? 

Non- Violknci • 

1. Haw far has the spirit of Non-violence progressed in the 
Province ? 

2. What is your opinion as regards the right of private 
defence in relation to this movement. 

Civil Disobedience. 

l, Is your Province as a whole or in part read)’ to start 
Civil* Disobedience, if so, whether individual or mass and defensive 
or aggressive ? 
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2. II your province is ready for Civil Disobedience can you 
say whether it is, for disobedience of every un moral law or of 
some ? II the hitter, mention the particular laws. 

3 What would he the effect on the general situation in the 
conutrv if a province undertakes isolated action in regard to 
Grvil Disobedience ? 

4. Do you think that the majority of the Provinces are ready 
to start Civil Disobedience simultaneously ? 

Repression. 

1. To what extent repression is practised in the Province? 

2. Is terrorism also resorted to? If so to what extent ? 

3. How are the political prisoners treated in jail? 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any 
have been adopted in youi province? 

What effect has repression produced on : — 

(«} masses, 

(b) workers, 

ic) spirit of Non-violence. 

General Situation. 

1. How has the movement of non-co-operation affected the 
guieial situation in thecoun?r\ ? 

2 , How has t lie repression affected the movement of non- 
co-operation ? 

3 II oiv have the Bar doli-Delhi resolutions affected the 
movement? 

4. Is any change in the programme required ? If so, in what 
directions? 

5. Have you got any suggestions to make as regards making 
the movement more effective ? 
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APPENDIX -11 

ITINERARY OF THE Cl VII- DISOBEDIENCE 
ENQUIRY COMMIT 1 EE. 

30th June — Prelimiuaiy meetings of members at Delhi. 
1st and 2nd July — Sittings at Delhi. 

2nd July, 21-30— Departure from Dellb. 

3rd July, 8-30— Arrival at Lahore. 

3rd, 4th and 5th July — Sittings at Lahore. 

5th July, 14-5 — Departure from Lahore. 

6th July, 9-17— Arrival at Cawnpore. 

6th Julj — Sitting at Cawnpore. 

6th July, 23-51 — Departure from Cawnpore. 

7 th July, 5-40— Arrival at Allahabad. 

7th and 8th July — Sittings at Allahabad. 

8th July, 21-35— Departure from Allahabad. 

9th July, 8-0 — Arrival at Jubbalpur, 

9th and 10th July — Sittings at Jubbalpur. 

ioth July evening — Departure from Jubbalpur by motor. 

nth July morning — Arrival at Nagpur, 

Ilth and 1 2th July-— Sittings at Nagpur. 

1 2th July, 22-10— Departure from Nagpur. 

13th July, 7-12— Arrival at Akola. 

13th July— Sitting at Akola. 

13th July evening — Departure from Akola. 

14th July morning — Arrival at Bombay. 

14th July evening — Departure from Bombay. 

15th July, 8-15 — Arrival at Ahmadabad. 

15th and 16th July — Sittings at Ahmedabad. 

16th July, 21-40— Departure from Ahmedabad. 

17th July. 11-5 — Arrival at Bombay. 

17th, 18th and 19th July — Sittings at Bombay, 

20th July, 0-15 — Departure from Bombay. 

20th July, 6-22— Arrival at Poona. 

20th and 21st July— Sittings at Poona. 

22nd July, 2-24— Departure from Poona. 

22nd July, 14-IO— Arrival of Bijapur, 

22nd and 23rd July— Sittings at Bijapur. 

23rd July night— Departure from Bijapur Via Gadag, 
25th July, 7-50— Arrival at Madras. 
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25th, 26th, 27 tli and 28th— Sittings at Madras. 

28th July, 20-O^-Departure from Madras. 

29th July, 5-57 — Arrival of Erode. 

29th and 30th July — Sittings at Erode, 

30th July, 19-10 — Departure from Erode. 

31st July, 7-15— Arrival at Madras. 

31st July, 19-0 — Departure from Madras. 

1st August, 8*50 — Arrival at Guntur. 

1st and 2nd August — Sittings at Guntur. 

2nd August, i 6'4 — Departure from Guntur ( Via Pezivada and 
Walt air). 

4th August, 1 - 10 — Arrival at Cuttack. 

4th „ — Sittings at Cuttack. 

4th „ , 21-36 — Departuie from Cuttack 

5th August, 7-25— Arrival at Calcutta. 

5th and 6th August— Sittings at Calcutta. 

6th August, 17-6 — Departure from Calcutta. 

7th August, 11 A. M. — Arrival at Gauhati. 

7th and 8th — Sittings at Gauhati. 

9th August — Tezpur. 

10th August— Departure for Calcutta, 
nth August — Arrival at C alcutta. 

nth, 1 2th, 1 3th and 14th August — Sittings at Calcutta, 

14th August — Departure from Calcutta, 

15th August — Arrival at Patna. 

15th and 16th August — Sittings at Patna. 

A< Patna the Committee dispersed. 
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pabular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 


I’ANCHAYAT8. 


1 

Province. 

Number of lawyers 
who suspended ! 
practice. 

Number of 
Panchayats. 

1 

Opinions and suggestion* 

\ — Delhi ... 

12. 

i 

ii. 

i 

Not very popular for waut of 
efficient management. This 
item which is very import- 
ant requires special attention 
of All-indiA and Provincial 
Congress Committees. 

11 — Punjab ... | 

| 50. 

Several hundred were 
started ; Borne are 
working very vi- 
gorously. 

Very popular. Government's 
repression directed against 
them. They require protec- 
tion not only by the P. C. 
C. but by the A. 1. C. C. 
Efforts of Sikhs in this 
direction praiseworthy. 

III — U. P ... 

lift suspended. 

6 teinmed 

1 

137. 

Now almost none. 

i 

Not popular. Suggestions ; — 

(a) Sanctiou of Booial boy- 
cott. 

( b ) Organisation on sounder 

lines. 

IV— C. P. Hin- 
dustani. 

45 suspended. 

17 resumed. 

1 i or 3. 

' 

No serious work yet done by 
the Congress Committee. 

V— C. P. Maha- 
ratti. 

45. 

20. 

! But m a n y have 
. been closed. 

Not popular, there being uo 
power for enforcement be- 
hind their decrees. 

VI— Berar ... 

16 suspended. 

11 resumed. 

1 

i 

! 

6. 

Not popular, there being no- 
power for enforcement be- 
hind their decrees. 

VII— Gujrat ... 

10 

1 

2. 

Sufflcien effort not made. 
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Tabular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 



1 

P A N 0 II A Y A T S. 

Province. 

Number of lawyers' 
who snspendr <1 
pi actio** 

N amber of 
PanehayatB 

Opinions and Suggestions 

! 

VIII — Ajmer .. 1 

3 

3 

Popular 

IX — C i t y ft 
Bombay. 

3 suspended 

1 1 rewi mod 



X — Mahorasli- 
trn. 

1 r> 

16. 

Not popular 

XI — K&rnnt&k 

■ 

53 last year 
now 

S8 remain 


Not popular They cannot 

succeed without settlement 
of Brahmin non Brahmin 
dispute. t’ractising law) err 
also give no help 

XII— Tamil Nadu. 

<4. 

10. 


XIII — Kerala ... 

I 3 nil 'p‘md( d 5 io- 
s nined 

j 

6 laHt year. Now 
ii o n e Kebellinn 

Olljef Ct'U l •• . 


XIV — Amlliarr. 

iO>* itiHi year 

1 1 i-t > oar. i 

i 

j ___ 

Not so popular as last year 
as several lawyers resumed 
practice and as panchayat 
decisions are not respected. 

XV — Utkiil ... 

1 

\ 

L 

01.0 

50 cootrolied by 
Congress. 

i 

They are popular bat are dif 
appearing owing to repres 
sion and want o£ constant 
supervision by Congress. 
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Tabular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 


I' A N U 11 A V A T S 


Province Number of lawyers 

who suspended 
practice. 


Number of 
Panchayuls. 


. Opinion** and Suggestions. 


X ' I — Assam 


Very popular in /usum 
N OT E . — Ma n y near (‘her »f th e 
(tr(i i * tip mi- 
nt ble fur the. n bounce 
<>j btxttitiCH. 


KVli — 1‘t'ngrd and 
Snrmu Valle> 


\ bout 000 : about Many. 

1 10 still remain Syllmt 750 

Noakhali 150 


'In popularise parchayuts, 
visits of In m1.tr, lawyers’ 
licljr and /.emindais’ intlu- 
once necessary. Suspending 
lawyers should ho provided 
for. 


X VIII— Heliar 


In almost all Very popular in beginning 
village i hut declined owing to ab- 

sence of authority to enforce 
; decrees. Sngycut* super vi- 
sion by persons of higher 
social and educational stutiji 
having a high sense of duty 
and honesty. 


XIX— Sindh 


h suspended 2 
resumed. 


|(1) Model Court in. Establishment of arbitration 
j Sukkur. courts should bo encouraged 

! (2) Monlvis and Za- 
! mindars carry on 
| arbitration work 




APPENDIX VI, 

WE Tim SMAI Film 

Audited accounts for the year 1921, 

StdUmut showing forknkn. 


General Collections 
Including SALK PROCEEDS OF ORNAMENTS: 


Names of Provinces, 


mittee, 

(Direct collections,) 


Andhra 

Kerala 


Gujerat 
Maharashtra 
Karnatak 
Sindh 


United Provinces 


Ajmere Merwara and Raj- 
putana, 


Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province, 
CP, Marathi 
CP, Hindustani 
Iierar 


With the Provincial 
Committees, 


fe A P. 
10434 15 0 


With the Subordi- 
nate Committees. 


Its. A. P, 


4,1406; 0 to j 2,09/02 tin 
i,So,()6o 4 5 j 

86,763 7 4| 00,22; 9 2 

11,39; 9 2 10l 39 6 2 

21,23,318 8 6} 

8,28,5150 10 o!| 

1,24919 11 8 

46,061 9 0 


2,21,719 9 s 

97,734 I] 41 

68,253 3 3 : 1,27,238 12 9 


3,12,175 4 4j | I "eluding the 
amount with the 
Subordinate 
Committees also, 


19,255 0 9 
42,068 2 0 

4,7743° 12 10 
17,960 15 8}| 


18,683 5 0 

45i3°4 4 3 

10,512 14 6 


Specific 

(ear-markedy 

donations, 


Rs A, P, 


Total, 


Amount promised Grand Total of 
to be realised, ' contributions 


Remarks, 


Rs, A, P. 

'0,434 '! 0! 


Rs. A, 


11,53,000 0 0 

1,68,713 9 2 


13,85.569 

\m 

1,48,169 

21,466 

5,000 


4 2! 

3 3 H 

8 9 


0 0 


58,223 12 


5 , 54 ! 12 3 i; 

9,000 0 0 

60,339 0 9 

4!-!!! 9 0 

15-955 j 6 


mi 4 0 


14,759 ° ° 

Nil 


>42,064 n 0 

'3,504 8 n) 

0 0 


i,i# 1 0 
31,354 11 6 

m 0 ® 


1 jfi.Sfiy 

I, 80 , 0 ti 0 

3 - 4 S- 7 02 
2 L 53 I 
35,09087 
12,81,235 

494,® IS 
1,65,262 8 
2,00,542 0 


12 9| 
4 5 


146,000 

8,000 

>,i 63,(10° 
3,20,764 


0 0 

0 (I 

0 (1 

2 8 


Rs, A, P. I 
10,434 15 0 1 


17,02,869 12 9 
1,80,060 4 5 
3 , 53-702 9 Gfj 
21.531 'S 4 
17,72.0*7 12 9 


17,000 0 0 
Figure not avail- 
able, 


16,02,000 

4 - 94 ® 

!/2,262 

2,00,542 


0 0 
•5 1 
8 5 ! 
0 0 


« 4 i| 


92,237 13 <i 
42,068 2 0 

7,0949s no 

27,011 4 *i| 

2 i 


8 4 


1 , 93,694 1 9 

1,22,214 8 9 

44 , 28 ! 2 0 


13000 0 0, 1,05,237 i] 6 

j 

poo' 42,968 2 0 

10,000 0 0 7,19495 8 10 

j 27 ,on 4 *1 

j 9,75.674 2 8 

! 1,93,694 7 9 

10,000 0 oj 142.214 8 9 

9,928 9 °i 54.193 11 0 


41 Subject to ibe repi 
Messrs, Jamnalalj 
Patel, 



Serial Number. 


appendix— rn. 

GHONEBAL CLASSIFICATION OF WITNESSES FOB 
ALL INDIA. 


Number of witness Examined ... ... ... 366 

„ „ who submitted written answers only... 93 

(Names in Italics.) — — 

Total ... 459 

N. B . — [In the following table the letter shown in Column 3 
will be found in the Provincial tables opposite the 
name of the witness who gives evidence of the 
nature mentioned in Column 2.] 


Nature of Evidence. 





2 . 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

For immediate Mass Civil Disobedience 
„ „ Non-payment of taxes generally... 

For immediate Civil Disobedience limited to 
particular taxes and laws 
For immediate Aggressive and Defensive In- 


dividual Civil Disobedience ... 


5. For immediate Individual Defensive Civil 


Disobedience only ... 

8. I For Provinces or Districts- not yet ready for 
Cifil Disobedience in any form. . . 

Against any form of Civil Disobedience on 
principle 


3. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

O 


A 

•M 


CM 

o 



4. 


4 


3 


5 

100 

131 

161 

9 







( 2 ) 


APPENDIX VII. 


u 

© 

1 

i 

0 

i 

1 

a 


1* 

o 

5§ 

Nature of Evidence. 

.9* 

fe i 

P 3 

• pH 


tk 

ii 

£ 



0 S3 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 


COUNCILS. 



8. 

Against entry into Councils according to writ- 




ten answers 

a 

302 

9. 

Against entry into Councils but for contesting 


1 


elections 

■1 

3 

10. 

For entry into Councils only if Fatwa is revoked 

I 


ii. 

„ „ „ if C. D. is abandoned, 

I 

5 


or not launched for the present 

KJ 

7 

12. 

For removal of ban and making entry optional 


23 

13. 

,, entry into Councils with Congress Mandate 

■ 

18 

14. 

i, „ „ Majority only ... 

l 

11 

15. 

„ „ „ even iu a Minority 

f 

15 

16. 

„ „ „ for total Obstruction ... 

9 


17. 

„ „ „ responsive Co-oper- 


36 


tion ... . 

h 


18. 

For entry into Cc uncils for utilizing Councils 


36 


as they are 

k 

- 

19. 

For entry into Councils and running elections 


4 


by Congress 

l 


20. 

For entry into Councils and running elections 


1 


by individual effort 

m 


21. 

For entry into Councils for responsive Non-co- 




operation 

ft : 



COURTS. 

o ; 


22. 

For boycott of Courts by lawyers 

P i 

198 

23. 

Against t) ,, » ... 

, M i 

76 

24. 

For „ „ •„ litigants in all cases 


151 

25. 

tt it i> - ii * i> ii political' 

, - 



cases only ... 

... . 

51 












COURTS. 

26. Against boycott of Courts by litigants in ail 

C&S68 ••• ••• 

27. Against boycott of Courts by litigants in false 

political cases only 

28. Against boycott of Courts by litigants in pri- 

vate cases only 

EDUCATION. 

2 J. For boycott of Government controlled educa- 
tional institutions ... 

30. Against boycott of Government controlled edu- 

cational institutions 

PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

31. For exercise of right of private defence as 

allowed by law 

32. For exercise of right of private defence in , 

grave cases, such as those affecting honour' 
of women and religious feelings etc. 

33. Against exercise of right of private defence ... 


BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS. 

34. For boycott of British goods only 

35. Against ,, ,, ,, 

LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

36. For organisation of labour 

37. Against „ „ „ 









lyjj'li] 




Name. 

Dealgnation, 



Sj'g. Ft. Pearey Lai Sharmn 

Metrat, ex:Sec:P. C. C ... 

Swami Sliradliniiaiiduji, Delhi ... 

Vice Prca : P. C. 0. 

Md. lamind-din Khan 

Secy : National School Delhi ... 

Lala Qanwant Sabai i ... 

Secy : P. C. 0, Delhi «. 

Syed Abid Qoaaio 

Bead Constable Delhi 

Sardar Gorbahh Singh 

YlctPni;D.C.O. Dillil 

Dr. Baba Rm 

D. 0, C. Unzafbagar 

Hakim Fateh Khin 

'1 II H. 

T. Vijalpil Singb 

Uerrot 

Kirli S, Jam 

Meerut 

0. Abbas (jttaain, Delhi 

Secy: Prov: Kb: C'tee and 
HtinberP,C.C,,» 

Kalka Fd. Barman 

Delhi 

MM-din Siddiql 

Editor 'Congresa' Delhi 

S. Ud t Hnaalu 

Member D. G. C. 

Cb : Raghabir Naraio Singh ,„ 

Hoerat, Prei: D, 0. 0. Member 

P G.C. 

i Dr, Ganga Ram 

Delhi 

PttBajoath 

Secretry Lb G. 0. Deilil 

tinjlaltikiia . 

De<hi mi mi hi 

J/.Uofy 

Delhi I.. **> ••• 

S, Ai/a Sam NaqMandi ... 

Member D. C. G. Delhi ... 

kjahl,ilmfamjar 

Member A. 1.0,0. ... 


Bylaw InPJilW I« hiImai , „ wpw- kemarki, 

you Cases, cL * 1II8tllll " OI,^, Gj0,r “ l ^ ! GuoiIh 


K » for for f ur 

^ li ii ORMOBt, 



a for for 
am 

f a 

F m agaioit agaioit 


I Tri|ilu boycott to be 
calloil nil, if (J. H 
in not proposed to 
bo started, 


LajsempUiii on coni' 
troetive prcgniume 


Evidence on ItMdir 
and nutoncbliiliiy, 


Layi siren on oodi> 
tract ivo programe. 



APPENDIX VlL 

DELHI PROVINCE:— (C«ti«) 




Pandit K, Ssntaoaii) 


2 Lala Duui (Jtiand 

3 Prof: Rochi Ham Salmi 

4 P, Hamblmj Datt Choudhri ... 

l) Sardar Bahadur Sardar Meiiiab 

Singh, Amritaar 

6 Manlaua Abdul Qadir, Kaear ... 

7 Malik Lai Khan, Lahore 

I* Lala Shainlal, Dinar ... 

8 „ Amir Cliand 

ID Bwami Swntautranandji 

II Virdeo 

I! Lala Kewal Kiaheu 

13 Sardar Jodh Singh 

14 Dr, Sant Bam 

1 5 Sardar Sarmdkh Singh 

ID Lala Kiahen Dai 

17 Sardar Tbakor Singh 

Hi Lala Tirlok Nath 

ID Kiahen Komar 

'ill Lala lliihen Nath 

21 Mr, Qbnlam Md 

tl K. A, Deeai 

Sardar Jodh Singh , M 


(den; Secy., P. U. C\ 

I) 

a 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 




Prei: P, C. C. 

F 

a 



it 

ii 

ii 




Member P. W, U. , 











Lahore, Member A, 1 0, C, 

1 )B 

d 

ii 

for restrict- 







forty, Pree: Punjab Council fo; 
Pnblio Proeeootor, Secy., S.6.P.C 


fgk 


ed defence. 





for 

for 

Free: Punjab Khilafat C'lee 

D 

a 

it 

for 

(or 

for 





Secy., Prov Kh. C,,MeinberA.IC.C. 

D 

a 

ii 

n 

n 

„ 




ii 

President D.C.C, 

D 

a 

ii 

„ 

i 

„ 





Secy D. C. C. Jhang 

E 

a 

•i 

» 

„ 

« 





Ludhiana 

D 

d 

■» 

ii 

- 

against 





Secy , D.G.C., Ludhiana 

1) 

a 

ii, 

.. 


for 

for 




Pres: D. C. C,, Multan 

D 


« 

n 

n 

n 





Sec: D.C.C., Qhawind, Dl. Ksaor 

D 

a 

ii 

ii 

n 

.. 



for 


Secy,, D, 0.0,, Amritsar 

E 

dkl 

ii 

n 

- 


• 




Sec: City C. 0,, Amritsar 

D 

a 

ii 

ii 

• 






Sec: D.O.GL , Hoihiarpar ... 

E 

a 

n 

ii 


for 





Sec: D, 0, 0,, 3ujrauwala ... 

D 

a 

n 

n 

■ 

* 





Jt. Seoy., D. 0. C., Lyallpur ... 

E 

a 

• 

n 

I- 

n 





Secy: City C 0., Feroipnr ... 

1 

a 

ii 

■ 

against 

• 





Prei: Town, O.C., Lahore ... 

E 

a 

n 

n 

•i 

- 





SecyrD. G.G.Siaikot 

D 

a 

n 

n 

ii 

n 





Dhiwani ••• 

D 

a 

ii 

ii 

ti 

ii t 




for 

Sialkot 

D 

a 










Wanta to pnali throng 
the constructive pro 
gramme. 


Wanta construct^ 
programme after 



D. (j, C.| Jollaodbor 
Aiubtlt 


f 




1 Sjti Sn Kriilma Datta hm I'rea: T, C. C. Civnpore 

2 WilAvaillii w 

3 Tbiknr liidra Shekhar Singh ... Sitapar 

I Dr, Slicoraj N, Saiena Lnctoow Secy: P. C. U 
3 Balmabd ILjpii ,,, [ ajkuow 


Kftlicbar&n Mwar 


Prfg; D, C, C,, Maiopari, 


fof ■ (or agaignt for 


« d! 


Mi ' agaioit 
piDcbayati 


ALLAHABAD. 


Proaideal D, 0, 0., Blah F a agiloit for for, at far for agaiait | igiimt 

propaganda aipoiiible | 


S, Yamio Haahwiy 
Abdol Ahad Khan 


11 Muddiu 

12 Md, Yoaof Imam 

^ M. Maaad All Nsdwi 


•I Mohanltl Sazaena 


:ipw «• M i for for for for 


*. Secy: D. C. C., Sitapar E i 

m, Prei: Kh. C. Laherpar (Sitipdr) E i 

« Prei: T. C. C M Uirupar £ f g k o 


Seoy: D. 0. 0., Aeamgarh ... B » agaioit 
| panobayata 

Secy: T. 0. 0 , Lucknow £ j fgo agaioit 


n ii » M » 


n H it ii 


for agaioit I igaiail ^ 


13 Mrs. Sham Lai Nehru 
M Sliamlal Nehro ,,, 
Maota&i U. Fakhir... 


Prei:D,0 C,, Allahabad 
Sec, T. 0, 0,, Allahabad 


13 ' f t, Ilarkaran Nath Miara Lookoow. I Geo: Sec: P, G, 0, 


F i (or for for for 

D fg|t agaioit for agaimt against 
F i for for for for 

D i for for against 









1 R. Kliatidekar ... 


Meniklil Kockar ... 
M, L. Chatarvodi 
Sbinbhoo Dayal 
Goriod Bio Laklirei 


R, C. V, Iodipam 
SifiDit Haiaio 
Prom Bhiiikw Pinto 
f , B, Kinkbojl 
Bfigbir Abmtd Kbio 
Bribmidin Shirmi... 


D P. firimtiTi, 
Rndhiki Praiid 


Mi mber P. C C and A I C. C. D i bt for ( (f for 
Vine I'rei I'rov Kb. Cttee ... 


Secy P, C, Cttee 
Provident Pro?. 0 0 


Member P, C. G. 


Secy D C C. Snogar 
Pres. D. C. C. Damoh 


See D. 0. G. Baligbat 
Sec. D. C, G, 8eooi 


Secy. D.G.C. Betel 


Vice Pm. D, 0.0. 


K ii f° f fo r iguinit for 


P ,, igsioit igaioit agaiuit „ 

E ii tot tor against tor 

E „ . igaltiit igaioit 

E „ tor for igaioit tor 
E ii 

1) ii n ii for tot 


•glint agiiuit 

for for 


tgaimt for 


igilmt for 




21 Seth Goviud Dhb 
24 E Rigliaveudra Bio 


25 Ravi Stuukir Stiakli 


26 0 N. Fadvii 


28 B. R. Modak 


22 N.H.Mody 

80 Q.C. Verraa 

81 M. Fasal Aimiad 
81 B,P.m 

88 C'QJwlmr 


It | Q C Gupta m 


I Jabbalpor, Msinber A, 1. C. C. I DC I » I Iur I Wl I " r I » I Ior I I to j for I > 


Hibipir. Ex Pit, P.C. 'J. Uem- D I 'I * 1 " 1 'P |mI «* to 

to A, <1, 0,1), 

Riipor.^eo. D.t'.C. Member l\ F » i« k 

C. C. aid A. 1. C. G. ... 


PNi : IX Q, 0. Clibindwin J F „ ¥* ^ V 


Tihiil Office Hilda... 


Vice Prei ; D. G. C. Uoihangabad 


for for In 


F 41, apit I 


Jt. Seoy ; D. C. Chhiudwara F 
Autt. Sec, „ „ F 


D, C, Ci M iM 


agatiM agaimt for 


Rvidsooe od &had(j« 
only, 


12-^ a-29 For— 18 Fur-11 For— 13 For— 30 For General —8 For— 4 For— 13 

D-13 f-2 Agt— 7 Agt— 5 Agt— 9 Agf— 6 For, in extreme citei Agt-9 Aitt-mj 
C-l g-2 No opin- No opin- No opin- No opm- -111, No opin- go opto 
U} M ioDlO ion-18 ioi-13 ion-2 Agilrat-* Ion-22 ion-22 



C.P.MiHiBATI:-.((y r! )j W(fi 


Sjt* Dr. 11, 8. Mooiije, Nagpur 

M. V. Abliyankar, Nagpur ,„ 

Geti, Socy, P, (J, U. md Member 
A, I.C.C, 

Member P. U. U. and A. 1. C. C. 

^ I|. V, I'aniijpe, Nagpur M1 

Member 1', G, G. and A.U(J, 

B- G. Dukhale, Nagpur 

Secy. City (J, (J, 

V V, Keihr 

Nagpur m 

G 3 Ghaudeknr 

Hi 

G. A, Ogale, Nagpur 

Mitor "^abaraHlitra"; metober... 


N, K, Amlioknr, Bhimlra 

P.G.O. 

1 lender, Taluk (J. C. Saknla , 

•' Md, Sniiiiiillali Khan, Nagpur ... 

h. P. C. C, and P, Kh, G’tleo,, 

« L. K, Atre Wardha 

Member P, G, G, „ 

j P< P. Ambulkar, Nagpur 

Snpdt. Aoaliyog Ailirim „ 

2 M, A, Avert 

H Salyadov Vidyalankar 

Wardha, Secy, T. G, G. 

1 N. M. Ghatwai 

Sec, T, 0, G, Diogangbat „ 

5 Abdul Karim Pamvala iM 

Member „ „ 

6 T, K, Deelipaiido, Wardha 

Secy, D. G, G, * 

7 M. V, Deabpando 

• B. L Aaerkar , M 

Viflo-Chairmaa Taluk, C.G. 
Wardba, 

Gondia, Secy, T, C, G. 

7 II. K#Joehi, Wardha *, 

Secy, T.O.C, 

* to to B, Oeiliuokli 

Wardha, Momber P.G.G. ... 

N. G, Boche w 

Secy, T, G, 0, Bhaudara ... 

Kiaan I’hagn 

) 

V. D. Mukesar 


i 8. Bhatkar 

| RepreseDtitlvei o£ Untoechabb. 




H»i « Boliene to vole 
I ecru, 

Ito » nclieiiio re J 
education, 


P"t*)Hi‘lial)j|i(y t(, i)o 
^Ifroni proKiamoie, 


W*"t tlio CoDgresB to 
P“ l forth more prac- 
•wl oll'orld for re- 







munu,(F) 

BEBAB:-(Wre)4Wj, 





Zuiuuijiiiu Kiriinoddio 

13eror Prov. Kb : U’ttee 

F 

a 

tor 

ror 

Kir 

lor 

lpl«! 

U^llilit 

P. D. Mule 


F 

a 

- 

" 


ii 

" 


linklitawarmal 


F 

a 

it 

n 

” 

•’ 


n 

N iimbhai Idaraui 


F 

a 

il 

ii 

'i 

n 

* 

’ 

Airibadas Naraiu 

Medical Pmctiliooer, Iniurii ... 

F 

a 

ii 


11 

n 

» 

" 

Shiv Parshad Shartna 

Yeotmal 

F 

a 

n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

. 

.. 

Salig Ram 


F 

a 

" 

n 

V 

- 

II 


Sliarfoildiii 


F 

a 



- 

n 

II 

■» 

Filth Cliaml 


il 

a 

» 

* 

" 

ii 

'! 

n 

Glnilam Moriah 


F 

- 

- 

- 

’■ 

» 

» 

ii 

’’wrey Lai 


F 

a 

" 

- 


* 



\i, mb SalUr Kiifrt 

i 

, F 

n 

n 

ii 

II 

n 

)} 

i. 

P il, I’implikr 

Malkapor 

F 

n 





for 

1 

8.B.MU 


F 

in 





- 


DJ.Damk 

Pleader, Yeotnial 
/ 

F 

hi 


Agaiiifti 

\';m\ 

Agaiiml 



C.lPmi 

Secy, Berar Volunteer Board 










Member P, C. U. 

FG 

k 





" 


Pdalt 


F 

i 

k 





i' 


8 , P Ddpandt 

Yeotmal ,, 

F 

in 





n 


Dr, S, l Km ... 

Member P. 0, 0. 

F 

in 





„ 




E— 15 

a— 19 

fa-ii 

Fra— 18 

For— 18 

Fur-1! 

For Genera 

Ut 



F-!5 

H 

Agl-16 

ifl-H 


ArMG 

For in extre 

memiiH-1 


i^'Hi'iii 

n 

ti 

ii 

n 

ii 

n 

ii 

ii 

i 

ii 

mi 

n 

ii 

ii 

i 

Fur-1!) 

Fdi^I 

M-15 

Afit-ml 




'7 


Al'PEBDSX VII, (G) 







8jt, K NatrfljHn 


3 K, Songliani 
■I V, A. Dceai 


ti M. II, Coyaji 

1 Jellinlal (luvitiiiji 

8 0, V, P. Shiran 


irgamn D. C. C ... 6 


Jt Secretary P 0, 0. 


MenibflrP.CamC.M- 
View Pros: Bycnlla |), ft 0. F 

Member P. C. C, Vico President 
K. Word D, C. C. ... F 


(I. Ward D. I, ft 



Item « Cowl. ,’j 

UlfliPilii 

► ___ 


v a 

_ <*, 

v ' 'I'JUIR, 

By 

In 

0’S 

In Private ^ .2 J 


Lawyers. 

Pol: Caeca 

CaetB, 

— — * 



fi 




— 

ID 

Against 

Againet 

Againet Against 


Extreme Uoods. lion. 
Caeca, 


Laboflr 

Orgrniea- II eh A it kb, 


P, 8. Saliaerabudhe 

... 

F 

Maimuklilal It, Mehta 

Katliiawad 

F 

11. Iliiliaiiiinad llinntaz 

Conlral Kbilafat Committee .„ 

F 

0 K Oza 

Member P, C, ft 1'iincipnl Hash- 
tryapitti Secy, Girgnmn PC ft 

F 

N II. lielgannnvala 

Vice Free: (Jirgaom IJ. C.C, ... 

... 

Abdul Hueaiu Mithavirji 


1) 

lire, A, Qokhalay M( 

Kushtrya Stree Sablia 


MiesPcrin A, !>. Nuoroji 

Hindu Ifaliila Sablia 


f f, Jail u jut 



If (jumar Jkiul 

Central Kliilafat Committee ... 

1) 

lire, Sarojni baidii 

Free Bombay P, C, C. 

E 


fur for f,, r 



aganM againit 


Has a distinct eo 
of liie own, 


K-i ,-li I For - 1 For - 1 For— 1 For— 2 For (inker aLt , « 

IJ4 U IK-1 *H HU i!"L T”! 

. . haifa-tt ' . . r* 1 ¥-«l 



■2 

P, V, Malujni 

aid Wnkii^ UunioittQO » 
Siry.r.ct; 

3 
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APPENDIX VIILA. 


Extract fiom the Repression repoit of the United Provinces up 
to the end of June , 1922, 


2, u Cases of injustice were numerous duiing this period 
(August to November 1921) but .we would like to draw special 
attention to three cases. The first is Syt. Shambbu Nath’s who 
in spite of being a victim of consumption was proceeded against 
^because lie had been guilty of visiting Pandit Motilal Nehru.” 

“ The second case is of Dr. Abdul Karim. He was guilty of 
settling with consent of all parties concerned a petty pilfeiing case. 
For this he was tried and sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
although the thief whose case he had settled was let off subsequent- 
ly with a warning.” 

“The third case is Syt. Mahabh Tiagi’s, who as is well-known 
was hit in the open court by order of the presiding Magistrate, Mr. 
Dobbs. Subsequently Mr. Dobbs, at the instance perhaps of his 
official superiors, offered an apology for his misbehaviour. The 
manner in which this was done was an additional insult. Mr. 
Dobbs offered to pay Rs, 50 to some charity in case Syt Tiagi was 
proved innocent of the offence of which he was accused in his (Mr. 
Dobb's) or any other court.” 

3, “ Action was not taken under the press act which could be 
said to be honest repression. The method adopted was to demand 
heavy security from the editor and the publisher in their personal 
capacities under section 107 or 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. The maximum sum allowed under the Press Act is 
Rs, 10,000. Under the new dispensation a sum of Rs. 30,000 was 
demanded in the shape of securities from the editor and publisher 
of the “ Pratap” of Cawnpore.” 

4, “ Cases have occurred where the sins ot the son have been 
visited on the father. In Fyzabad a Government servant was dis- 
missed from service because his son was a non-co-operator.” 

5, “ We would mention here that at Campierganj in Gorakh- 
pur district an over-zealous manager of an estate collected all the 
charkhas he could lay hands on and set fire to them,” 

11 Cases have occurred where attempts were made to frighten 
weavers and induce them not to use hand-spun yarn.” 

Aman Sabhas. 

u We give below some of the methods employed by the mem- 

hereof the Atftatf 3^bhas 
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APPENDIX VIII-A 


1. Petty officials wete enjoined to devote all their energies 
to making members of Aman Sabhas, They must obtain their 
u quota” of members or else their future tenure of office may be 
endangered. 

2. At some places villagers have been beaten and otherwise 
forced to join the Sabhas. 

3. All sorts of attractions moral and immoral, were put for- 
ward to get people *to attend those meetings. Refreshments and 
music were common, Wrestling matches were arranged for the 
people. Even drink was provided at some places and nautch 
parties arranged. 

4. Villagers were deluded and told that the meeting is 
“ Gandhi-ki-Sabha ” and were thus brought into the net. 

5. Villagers were told that if they signed the membership 
forms they would get taqavi or some other benefit. People were 
attracted by the announcement that taqavi would be distributed. 

6. All kinds of concessions were promised to members e,g ,, 
cheap cloth and cheap corn. 

7. Pressure was brought to bear on the zamindars to force 
their tenants to become members. 

8. In some courts the presiding magistrates insisted on the 
parties and witnesses to become members. Indeed the witnesses 
sometimes became members over and over again. 

9. Mukhtars were not allowed to appear in court in some 
districts unless they became members of the Aman Sabha. 

10. Documents were not registered in one district unless the 
persons applying for registration became members. 

11. Gun licenses were easily awarded to members and the 
licenses of non-members were cancelled. 

12. At some places the same person was made to put his 
thumb impression many times over so as to make it appear that a 
large number of persons had joined, childien's thumb impressions 
and sometimes the (thumb) impressions of big toes were taken. 

13. In one district an ingenious device has been discovered. 
A certain stamp was so prepared that its mark resembled the 
thumb impression of a human being. This was put on Aman 
Sabha forms. 

14. Fictitious names were entered. 

15. School teachers made their minor school boys members, 

28. We have given above some of the methods employed by 
the Aman Sabha. It is easy to imagine that any number of near 
devices can be invented by any ingenious person, fy means pf 
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thfc$e devices large membership roils were prepared or at any rate 
imposing announcements were made to the public, In Gorakh- 
pur, one of our colleagues, Babu Raghupati Sahai, approached the 
Secretary of the Aman Sabha and offered to become a member 
as he was a great believer in “ Aman ”, There was great con- 
sternation in the Aman Sabha camp. Eventually t he Secretary 
Confessed that there was no regular membership, and no register. 

As a protest against this high-handed and unjust policy of the 
Government, the response of the people of the province to 
enrol themselves as volunteers was very encouraging and satis- 
factory. They opened their offices on public roads and appointed 
recruiting officers to do the work of enrolling the volunteers. 
Reports in hand go to show that crowds of persons were seen at 
these places from early in the morning till late in the evening 
offering themselves to be enrolled as volunteers. On the average, 

I find, that each district had enrolled about 3,000 volunteers at 
the lowest. In some districts the number reached over thirty thou- 
sands, The total strength of volunteers in this province was 
about a lac and a half. A few hundred ladies had also enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. The work done by the volunteers was 
chiefly confined to 

1. the preaching of the gospel of non-violence, 

2. openly enrolling volunteers and 

3. picketting of liquor and foreign cloth shops. 

In some cases the picketting of school was taken up but was 
stopped under orders of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Government apprehending this and smarting under the 
irreparable damage to its prestige 011 account of t lie Hartal of the 
iyth November decided on the policy of wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate arresb This began fiom Lucknow whete on the morning of 
the 6th December 1921 almost all the prominent workers including 
Ch. Kbaliq-uz-zaman and 8 others were arrested. The same day 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, General Secretary, All India Congress 
Committee and vice president, U. P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and IO other prominent workers of Allahabad including 
Syt. Prushotam Dass Tandan, Chairman of the Allahabad Muni- 
cipal Board and Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru, General Secretary 
U. P» Provincial Congress Committee were arrested. 

The repression continued but as the jails were almost full, 
only the organisers were arrested and the volunteeis who practi- 
cally did the work were left alone. 

The number of persons convicted under the Cr. L. A. Act only 
was about IQOO, and about 1100 more under various other political 
and non-political sections. All these brave soldiers of the non- 
violent army cheerfully walked into the prison without taking 
any part in the farcical trials or defending themselves. Like true 
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soldiers they thought themselves prisoners of war and as such 
they thought it beneath their dignity to appeal for justice or 
mercy. 

Various were the methods adopted by the Police to terrify and 
tease the volunteers such as : — 

(1) In some places volunteers going in batches of 10, 20. or 
40 were arrested and kept at Kotwali till 9 or 10 in the night and 
then let off with a warning not to turn up again. Next at places 
mounted police were requisitioned, anc| they in order to disperse 
the volunteers rushed against them and trampled them down. In 
some places they were taken on motor lorries to a distance of 
several miles off the town in the cold night of December and were 
left there to walk to their homes late in the night. 

(2) In some places volunteers were assaulted and beaten with 
lathis, batons and butt-ends of (their rifles, The reports of vari- 
ous districts given hereafter will throw much light on this. 

In some districts police and mounted soldiers were made to 
march through ;he rural areas to terrify the people. Locks of 
the Congress offices were broken and flags and papers all burnt. 

Cultivators who sympathised with the Congress were troubled 
in various ways. In Aimora district people were prosecuted in 
the garb of the forest law Section 78 for refusing to help in ex- 
tinguishing the fire. A boy of 15 was given a dozen cuts and a 
boy of 8 was flogged his only offence being that his father was a 
non-co-operator. In one district at least as far as we know the 
peaceful night watch by the Congress volunteers was interfered 
with they were mercilessly beaten and even their lanterns were 
forcibly taken and in some cases their blankets as well. Meetings 
and processions were stopped without any previous notice under 
Section 30 of the Police Act in various districts and Section 144 
was applied in practically every district sometime or the other 
and in some places this was done over and over again and nearly 
every Congress and Khilafat worker of some repute was gagged 
under this section, most of them on various occasions and at 
different places. 

For the realisation of fines arrangements used to be made be- 
fore-hand by the police and about the time judgment was being 
delivered in the case in the town, the police were busy in attaching 
the property some twenty miles from the place. 

In many cases properties belonging to persons other than the 
men actually concerned have been knowingly attached and in some 
cases ornaments have been forcibly removed from the bodies of 
the women. 

In many cases valuable articles were attached to realise a very 
small amount of fine and the things so attached have been auc- 
tioned at very low price, 
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The report would be incomplete if the case of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is left un-mentioned. Panditji along with 5 other workers 
was re-arrested on the 10th May 1922 for peaceful picketing of 
foreign cloth shops. The charges of criminal intimidation and 
extortion were brought against them, although the fines were 
imposed and realised by a committee of the cloth merchants 
themselves called “ Viapar Mandal ” Allahabad. 

The written statement filed by Pandit Jawaharlalji in the court 
has fully shown the legality and the justification of his action, 

In the end we give a typical account of the repression in some 
of the districts and this will throw much light and will show how 
the Government adopted strange methods to produce terror in 
the hearts of the people and to paralyse and suppress this national 
and popular movement of N. V. Non-co-operation. 

Similar cases of brutal and inhuman treatment have occurred in 
many other districts, and reports have been received in this office 
but they have been left out to avoid unnecessary repetition of 
similar events over and over again although they have been 
occurring in different parts of the province. 

In Khalilabad (District Basti) 

.12. u One Muhammadan volunteer who was performing his 
Namaz was actually dragged out and had to leave his Namaz ' 1 

13, “ The Congress khaddar Bhandar was raided and seventy 
volunteers who were present there were arrested, while they were 
being taken out they were very badly beaten by the police so 
much so that one became quite senseless.” 

14. “Persons other than the volunteers were also badly treat- 
ed, subjected to very humiliating and insulting treatment and 
even in some cases they were beaten ; their only offence being 
that they had a khaddar Shirt or a Gandhi Cap on.” 

15, “On the Railway station all the 64 volunteers were push- 
ed into the two compartments of a special train, in which they 
were made to sit on the floor instead of on the bench. When the 
train left the station and was moving at a slow speed these volun- 
teers were forced out of the train and the poor volunteers fell on 
the railway lines and received severe injuries. Only 14 reached 
Gorakhpur and were put in the jail there.” 

16. “ Ornaments were forcibly removed from the bodies of the 
women and their honour and modesty was not respected," 

In Shohratganj (District Basti), 

Xbe following is the report submitted of the investigations 
made by Syt. Devi Dass Gandhi at Shohrat Ganj. The report, t> 
supported by a large number of written statements of evidence 
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A serious case of wanton brutality by police on the Coirgress 
Workers occurred on the 25th April 1922 at Shohrat Gan] in the 
Basti District where terrorism has replaced repression for the past 
few wetks, 

While the various occurrences may be left to be cronicled in the 
ordinary course the present event being of special interest is here 
narrated for public information. There have been some differences 
for the past few days between Congress workers and the polite on 
the question of the measure of the distance to be maintained by 
the volunteers while picketing liquor shops, 

The workers had refused to comply with an oral order of the 
Sub-Inspector that a distance of 50 yards should intervene bet- 
ween the picket ters and the shops, the idea being impracticable, 

The Sub-Inspector of Chilia thana visited the Congress office 
on the 26th morning with about 30 constables and chaukidars. 
Alter some talk of immaterial value he ordered the hut to be 
pulled down, the thatch was removed by the Sub-Inspector himself, 
taken to a convenient distance from adjoining houses and set 
fire to, the sub-inspector applying the match. 

The contents of the hut consisting of papers, office records, 
bags of varieties of grain, clothes and two charkhas were removed 
and thrown into the flames. The workers, volunteers and the 
awestruck crowd that had gathered passively gazed on in dismay. 

This done the constables and the chaukidars were let loose 
on the volunteers who one and all submitted to the beating, 

Attempt to burn a worker alive. 

The responsible head, Pandit Parmeshwar Datt, is thereupon 
said to have cautioned the volunteers not to apologise 011 any 
account as some others had done on a previous occasion emphasiz- 
ing that despite the provocation the repetition of Chauri Chaura 
should be avoided at all costs, At this the sub-inspector fell upon 
Pandit Pameshwar Datt and mercilessly belaboured him. The 
chaukidars and constables joined with their lathis. The Pandit 
who has a sturdy physique stood the assault without a murmur. 

He exhorted the people some of whom appeared to him to be 
it) a retaliatory mood, not to raise a finger, He was left sensehfss 
after the infliction of most serious injuries on all parts of his body, 

Two others were similarly treated and one who was believed 
to be dead was ordered to be thrown into fire, The police actually 
dragged him towards the fire but left him only when some 
Volunteers intervened and offered themselves for the sacrifice. 
One of the assaulted succumbed to his injmifes thfe nixt dty, 
Several others received injuries of a less serious Chafactef. 
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PERFECT NON-VIOLENCE OF WORKERS. 

I have been on the spot myself and have investigated the whole 
incident with Pandit Dasrath Prasad Tirvedi who hurried to the 
spot on hearing of the occurrence. I am satisfied that the facts 
as stated above are true and based on strong evidence. 

The present one is an instance of unprovoked ferocity by 
police and willing sacrifice and suffering of the purest character, 
unparalleled in the history of recent events of the district. 

We found the town extremely terror stricken, the wounded 
who were left half dead passed those days and nights under the 
shelter of an Asoka tree near the ruins of the Congress office hut 
and ailing and moaning with nothing to protect them against the 
hot wind. No medical treatment was afforded and no one from 
the populace dared to tend them for fear, it would appear, of the 
zemindars. 

'The wounded have been brought to Gorakhpur where they are 
receiving medical treatment, 


Shivaraj Narain Suxena, 

M. a B. S., 

Secretary, 

U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 

Publicity Department. 

The 11 Leader's " comments on Syt. Devdas Oandhi’s report 


We haye received from Mr, Devdas Gandhi a report of a 
serious case of brutality by the police on Congress workers at 
Shauratgunj in the Basti District. We are informed that there 
had been some difference between Congress workers and the police 
on th§ question of the measure of distance to be maintained by the 
volunteers while picket ting liquor shops. The former had refused 
to comply with an oral order of the Sub-Inspector of police that a 
distance of 50 yards should intervene between the pickets and the 
shops, which, it is said, was impracticable. The Congress office 
which it appears was located in a hut was visited by the police on 
the morning of the 23th April and the thatch was removed and set 
fire to. The contents of the hut were, it is alleged, thrown into 
the flames. Then, the report goes on to state, *the constables and 
the Chowkidars were set on the volunteers who were beaten. The 
Subtinfepecto* of police is charged with having directed tire opera* 
tiops. One of the assaulted, we learn, succumbed to his injuries 
the nej$t day. The wounded were left untended for three days in 
the' open 11 with nothing to protect them against hot winds,” They 
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have been brought to Gorakhpur where they are receiving medical 
tieatment. This is a bald summary of the facts as stated in the 
communication of Mr. Devdas Gandhi who states that the facts 
as stated by him are tiue and based on strong evidence. The re- 
port we are iuformed was transmitted to us by wire but we never 
received the same. It is stated that this case “is an instance of 
unprovoked ferocity ly the police” in the district. A prompt and 
thoiongh enquiry into the incident by the higher authorities is 
needed, The ca«e is a too serious one to be overlooked or to be 
whitewashed, We suggest that the leading local co-operators 
should inquire into t he matter without delay and give publicity to 
the whole of the facts. If theie is police lawlessness in Gorakhpur 
and Basti districts, as we are infoimed t here is, it should be exposed 
by those who are well disposed towaids the Government and whose 
testimony must carry greater weight with the higher authoiities 
who, we btlieve, could not have sanctioned any lawless proceedings 
on the part of the police. 

[Sunday, May 7, 1922.] 

The Commissioner of Gorakhpur's letter on the above. 

The alleged heating of Volunteers at Shohratgunj . 

( To the Editor of tiie “ Leader.” ) 

Sir, 

With refeience to an article published in the “Leader” of the 
yth instant regarding certain allegations of brutality towards 
volunteers by the f dice at Shohratgunj in the Basti District, I 
have the honour to ask you to publish the following statement : — 

A local enquiry has been made by a Magistrate into the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Budhai Chamar and the Magistrate 
lias found that Budhai Chamar died from natural causes. 

He has also found that the action of the local police in dispers- 
ing the picketters was perfectly justifiable. 

He has found that no serious injuries were caused to any one 
in the necessary dispersal of them, 

J. S. STEVINSON, 

Commissioner , 

May } < 5 , 1922, Gorakhpur Division. 

[The “ Leader ”, Friday, May 12, ip22.] 


The “ Leader '\on the Commissioner of Gorakhpur 9 8 letter . 

We publish elsewhere a letter of the Commissioner of the. 
Gorakhpur District in connection with the attack by the police on 
volunteers at Shoharatgunj in the J3asti district, a report pf which 
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was sent to us by Mr. Devadas Gandhi and a summary of whose 
communication was published recently. The Commissioners 
letter is very laconic and requires to be supplemented with further 
details in order to clear doubtful points. For example, was 
Budhai Chamar, who is reported to have died from natural causes, 
among those who were beaten and did he die the day following 
that on which he was beaten. Was his body examined before he 
was cremated and is any report Of such examination in existence ? 
How was the conclusion arrived at that he died from natural 
causes? Was he suffering from any acute or chronic disease 
which ended fatally ? Is the allegation of the burning down of 
the hut with all the materials inside it true ? The Commissioner’s 
letter is silent on the point. Were the injured left exposed and 
untended for three days ? By whom were they removed to the 
hospital in Gorakhpur ? If no serious injuries were caused, how 
was it that they remained lying where they were beaten, suppos- 
ing that the allegation about it is true? Under what law is the 
dispersal by force of the picketters sanctioned ? Was there an 
uulawful assembly and if there was, was any declaration made to 
that effect by a Magistrate present ou the spot before force was 
resorted to ? Who was the Magistrate who made the enquiry 
and where is the text of the report ? It should be published so 
that the public may know what value to attach to it. May we 
hope that light will be thrown on the points we have mentioned? 
The brief communication of the Commissioner does not carry the 
conviction that the action of the police was “ perfectly justifiable”, 
that the use of the force was necessary for the dispersal of the 
volunteers, that no serious injuries were caused to them and that 
the Chamar died from natural causes. 

[Friday, May u , i<)22.\ 

Note.-— No further notice taken by the Government, 
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APPENDIX VIII-B. 

TERRORISM IN SITAPUR DISTRICT. 

Report of enquiry by PI. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Syt. Mohanlal Suxena. 


A large number of reports of terrorism and inhuman treatment 
were received in the < ffice of the Provincial Congress Committee 
from tiie district o( Sitapur in Oudh early in April. These reports 
weie supported by statements of eye-witnesses. It was stated 
that Villages had been looted, men mercilessly beaten, the honour 
of women not ie>pected and generally the people had been terroris- 
ed over and humiliated in a vaiiety ol ways. The wearing of 
knaddar was considered an offence ami in one place at least 
weaiers whoever they might be, were forcibly depiived of their 
clothing which was burnt, and were beaten. Volunteers of the 
Congress and panches were specially singled out for this treat- 
ment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, General Secretary of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and Syt. Mohanlal Suxena, Secretary of the Town 
Congress Committee, Lucknow, thereupon paid a short visit to 
tire district on behalf of the Provincial Committee in order to in- 
vestigate the truth of the allegations made by the people. They 
visited the interior of the district and carried out a preliminary 
enquiry, Their report is given below. 

“We visited the district of Sitapur on behalf of the Provincial 
Congress Committee on the nth April. One of us, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, could only spend one day in the interior of the district; 
the other, Mohanlal Suxena, remained there for two days. During 
tins short tune, however, we succeeded in visiting a considerable 
number of villages and of satisfying ourselves of the truth of many 
of the allegations made. We were assisted in our work by the 
president and sume members of the District Congress Committee 
of Sitapur. 

“ The greater part of the area we visited is under the Court of 
Wards and most of the allegations of ill-treatment made were 
against the employees of the Court of Wards. The police also 
came in for their share of blame and many complaints were made 
to us of wholesale bribery and extortion. A column of Sikh troops 
also marched through the district but we received no complaints of 
their behaviour, Their conduct was generally approved and 
appreciated by the villagers and contrasts were made between 
their attitude and the attitude of the Court of Wards employees 

and the police contrast which was very much to the disadvan* 

tage of the latter two* 
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“In some villages we had considerable difficulty in getting the 
residents to give their statements. The men and women w^re 
thoroughly frightened and would not tell us much for fear of the 
Court of Wards officials and employees and the police. Some 
men indeed had left their villages and were lurking about in the 
neighbourhood not daring to return. One man whose statement 
we possess had been badly beaten and had fDd in fear fmm his 
village lest worse should befall him. He had left his wife and 
family nearly a month before and had no news of them since. 

“We saw marks of lathi blows on men; and boxes and trunks, 
which had been forcibly broken open, were produced before us, 
One of us, Mohanlal Suxena, personally saw the remains of houses 
and huts which had been burnt down, 

‘The usual complaint was that a large number of persons vary, 
ing from 200 to 500 and more would come to a village. These 
would consist of some Court of Wards employee*, a few policemen 
and probably a number of the hooligans and bad characters T the 
district, The special manager of the Court of Wards, Mr, Dunne, 
would sometimes accompany tin's motley assembly. At first sight 
of this approaching throng, many villagers would take fright and 
run away from their huts. S« me villages were thus wholly desert- 
ed and t he dacoits in tire crowd had an ta <y time of it m break- 
ing open boxes and ttnuviug Stub articles as they tn< k a fancy 
for. Under the circumstances it is not po^S’ble to fix upon the 
actual persons who indulged in this looting. No identification can 
take place and we cannot fix responsibility. 

“In some large villages the villagers stuck to their posts and 
decided to defend their homes in case of attack. This attitude 
impressed the dacoits sufficiently and they turned away without 
any conflict. 

“We were told of a number of criminal cases which had 
been started against volunteers and panches. These c^S"*, it 
was alleged, had no foundation in fact and the sole off nee of 
the parties concerned was that they weie volunteers or leading 
members of their panchayats. 

“We give below a short summary of the occurrences in some 
of the villages visited by us. The account is by no means 
exhaustive, It is merely intended to show by some tv pical 
examples what occurred on a larger scale in many parts of the 
district of Sitapur. The list of property stolen or looted is veiy 
incomplete. Many of the owners had It fr their villages ami 
others were far too afraid to give us a detailed statement. We 
are satisfied from even our short survey that most of the allega- 
tions made by the people of Sitapur were based on facts and 
that the terrorism in parts of the district was of a particularly 
objectionable kind, The proclamation and application of Martul 
Law could not have made the conditions prevailing in these 
Villages any worse than they were, A deliberate war has been- 
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waged against the Congress and Khilafat movement and 
special efforts have been made to stamp out the use of khaddar. 
We cannot say, with the evidence at our disposal, as to who 
was the originator or director of this attack, It is clear, however 
that the bad characters of the district took full advantage of the 
situation and under cover of fighting non-cooperation, indulged 
in wholesale looting in the confident belief, justified by after 
events, that the authorities would not interfere or take any action 
against them. 

“We have endeavoured to confine ourselves to such facts as 
have been ascertained personally by one of us. Our enquiry 
has been necessarily incomplete and we would respectfully re- 
commend to the Provincial Congress Committee to take steps to 
complete this enquiry. It has come to our knowledge that even 
our two days’ visit to the affected area has brought some relief 
to the much harassed and long suffering villagers. In some cases, 
it is said that the bribes which had been previously extorted have 
been returned. 

“ Knuraiya . A village in Katesar Ilaqa under the management 
of the Court of Wards. The special manager accompanied by a 
large number of persons including policemen, employees of the 
Court of Wards and others visited this village on the 8th April. 
The villagers were brought just outside the village where the 
special manager and the police had stationed themselves. They 
were told of the many and various ills that would befall them if 
they did not reform themselves and leave the Congress etc, 
Meanwhile a part of the crowd entered the houses in the village 
and breaking open locks and boxes carried on looting on a fairly 
extensive scale. Any person who protested was beaten and some 
were repeatedly ducked in a pond. A few of the articles stolen 
were 

[The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix.] 

"Chuchin % 2 miles from Kauraiya. Also visited by Mr Dunne 
and several hundred men. Looting of houses and general 
maltreatment of inhabitants. One man who admitted being a 
volunteer had a salooka of gat ha torn from his hack and was 
beaten with a stick. The marks of the beating still visible. 
People afraid of making statements. 

11 Manoopur . People forcibly collected and told not to form 
Panchayat and not to become volunteers. The villagers refused 
to permit outsiders to enter their huts and by their bold attitude 
saved themselves. 

“ Rossipur . (kalan), Four miles from Laharpur. Visited by 
employees of the Court of Wards, policemen and others on or 
about the 1 st April, Most villagers fled from the village. Houses 
looted, Broken boxes produced before us, Ornaments removed 
from the persons of women, A karinda of the Court of Wards 
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was present at the time of our enquiry and was questioned by 
us. He admitted that there had been looting in the village. 
Soon after the looting, on the same day, he had been asked by 
the Sarbarakar to return a lew clothes, which had been looted, 
to their owner, which he did. 

Some of the articles stolen were ; — 

[The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix ] 

Bijnispur . We did not visit the village but we took down 
statements of residents who came to us. The usual motley crowd 
consisting of Court of Wards employees, policemen and others 
visited the village. Money was demanded otherwise plunder was 
threatened. No money was given on the first day. The next 
day summons under Section 160 of Act V of 1898 were served on 
some persons. Olliers were told that summons would cr me for 
them also unless they gave money. Various threats were used 
and eventually money was extorted from many persons. 

“ Chiusuta . Two of this village had been beaten and deprived 
of Khaddar salukas and caps because they were volunteers. Their 
crops had been cut down and removed by others. They had been 
threatened with all kinds of penalties if they continued to reside in 
their village. In consequence they had not gone back to their 
village for over a month. 

“Bhjabasika purva. A small village of 19 houses. Police and 
others visited the village on or about the 30th March. On learn- 
ing of the impending visit, most of the inhabitants bad left, the 
women specially being sent away to another village. General 
looting and maltreatment of those who had remained, Ornaments 
removed from the body of a girl. On her father’s complaining, he 
was beaten, 

Some of the articles stolen were 

[List of the articles lias been omitted from the appendix.] 

“ Kishanpur . People very terrified. There was no looting as 
in other villages but volunteers and panches had been compelled 
to pay money. Some one severely beaten. One person had his 
ankle and collar bone fractured. Even at the time of our enquiry 
he could not walk and his collar bone was disjointed. 

“A congress volunteer who had been making collections in a 
box was also severely beaten and the box with its contents taken 
away. 

“ Mahadeva , A big village in Hatgaon perganna. There was 
no wholesale looting here but money was extorted and people 
subjected to most humiliating treatment. A special effort was 
made to produce friction between the Hindus and Musalmansof 
the village, and some village people were thus utilised to harass 
others, of the same village, On or about the 3rd April a zaildar 
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accompanied by employees of the Court of Wards and others went 
to the village. 

“One person, the son of a bavildar of volunteers was beaten 
by shoes etc,, and then completely stripped and made to go 
nuked into the village. Volunteers weie forced to beat each other 
with shoes and to abuse well known Congiess workeis and some- 
times their own mothers and sisters. 

“A father and son, both volunteers were beaten and asked to 
pay Rs. 25 as a penalty for being volunteers. On their refusal 
the son was beaten again. The father cc uld not bear tins sight and 
begged the zaildar to .•‘pare Ins son and heat him instead. This 
itquest annoyed the zaildar who made the father get on his son’s 
hack and remain t lit re. The father and son were let off on 
paying Rs, 17, 

“One woman was ravished. She was told that this was done 
because her husband was a volunteer. Most of the women had 
run away from the village and concealed themselves in the wheat 
fields in order to escape a like fate. 


27th April 1922. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mohanla! Saxena. 1 ' 


II Further reports have been received in this office and 
inquiries personally made by Pt. Harkaran Nath Misra the General 
Secretary of Provincial Congress Committee. 

He has found that similar cases of inhuman treatment in some 
form or the other by the police and the Court of Wards authorities 
have occurred in several other places of the district. 

Large sums of money have been extorted from the poor 
cultivators by threatening them to burn their houses and the 
standing crops and in some cases this has actually been done. 

That clothes and ornaments have been removed from the body 
of the women and their honour, modesty and chastity has not 
been respected, 


Government Communique. 

A lengthy Press Communique denies the highly sansational 
accounts which appeared in the Press of alleged terrorism and 
inhuman treatment of Non-Co-opeiation villagers in Sitapur dis- 
trict, which are the results of an enquiry by Messrs. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Mohan Lai Saxena. Tire attention of the local 
officials has been drawn to the allegations made and the facts 
have been reported to Government, 
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It is categorically denied that there bas been any terrorism 
or inhuman treatment by Court of Wards officials or the police. 
The neighbourhood in question is round Laharpur town, in which 
the Rani of Katesar, whose estate is under the Court of Wards, 
resides, Laharpur has been made a centre of Non-Co-operation 
activity from Klieri and intimidation lias been practised in the 
adjacent villages for several months. Matters had become so 
bad in Laharpur that it became* necessary to post punitive police 
there recently. 

The course of the Non-Co-operation campaign in the vicinity 
is shown hy occurrences on various dates in February and March, 
On the 1st February several hundred hooligans surrounded the 
Rani’s palace at Katesar. On the 4th and 5th February many 
hundreds of hooligans from the neighbourhood of Laharpur and 
from Kheri made a dead set on the annual Shahpur Mela and 
endeavoured to break it up. Violence was avoided by a narrow 
margin through the tact of Mr. Dunne, Court of Wards manager. 

In February and Much continuous bands of revolutionaries 
from Laharpur and Bhadewa visited all the villagers, threatening 
intimidation etc. Laharpur and other Panchayats committed 
outrageous acts of boycott on those who did not submit to their 
tyranny. Laharpur and its neighbourhood srt up a Deputy 
Commissioner, a Judge and other so called officials. In March 
at last the district officials were able to get persons to put in 
complaints of intimidation, extortion, confinement etc. Some 
60 or 70 were charged in and successlully dealt with. 

Villagers’ Revolt Against Tyranny. 

This represents the beginning of t he villagers’ revolt, On the 
5th, Ilth and 17th March large bodies o( hooligans came to 
Shahpur to threaten, and to burn the houses of the headmen 
in Shahpur etc. The villagers driven to extremes turned out 
and fought them on the i8ih. This ism Couit as a liot case. 
The Non-Co-operators got the worst of it, but no Court of Wards 
official was present or concerned. It was entirely a natural 
reprisal by villagers. 

As regards isolated allegations made in the report emanating 
from the Congress Committee, no complaint has been made to 
the Magistracy of the district. There is no truth whatever in 
any of them so far as they inculpate either the Court of Wards 
officials or the Manager. The latter has been for many years 
in charge of the estates and his care of the villagers and the 
confidence he commands are well known. Local people, much 
harrassed by the Non-Co-operators have in some cases taken to 
reprisals and they spontaneously warned Jawaharlal Nehru that 
they would not tolerate his interfeience when he came to make 

b,!e " q " i,y - [Flora tlie Punter, 

of 25th May 1922.] 
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Note by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

I visited Laharpur and the adjoining villages accompanied 
by Pt. Harkaran Nath Misra, Babu Shambhoo Nath and Thakur 
ludrashekher Singh on June 26:li 1922, and took the statements of 
numerous witnesses, who not only entirely corrob crated the report 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Ndiru and Bibu Mohan LhI Saxena but 
categorically denied the main allegations made in the Government 
Communique. What is described as “ a dead set on the annual 
Shahpur Mela ” at which it is said “violence was avoided by 
a narrow margin through the tact of Mr. Dunne Court of Wards 
Manager “ lias been stated before me by respectable witnesses 
present on the spot [“ the hooligans from the neighbourhood of 
Laharpur”, of the G >vernment Communique] to be a friendly visit 
to Mr. Dunne at his special request. It appears that Mr. Dunne 
was not aware of the number of the guests invited by him, and 
when about 50 or 60 of them approached his bungalow carrying 
a Swaraj Flag, Mr. Dunne rushed out to meet them and assured 
them that he was a friend both of the Hindus and the Moham- 
madens, having built a temple of Mahadev— [called after his 
own name “ Dunne-deswar Mahadev”]— .for the former and a 
mosque for the latter, at the expense of the estate, that he had 
no evil intentions against them and protested against their coming 
in such large numbers. On being told that his general invitation 
was misunderstood he was satisfied and the meeting broke up 
in good will on both sides with a lusty cheer of Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai, in which Mr. Dunne heartly joined. 

The volunteers on marching back were led for some distance 
by Mr. Dunne himself, who kept up the enthusiasm by carrying 
a Swaraj Flag in his own hands and shouting Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai at intervals. This is how “ Violence was avoided by a narrow 
margin through the tact of Mr, Dunne Court of Wards Manager,” 
The mela was afterwards heid as usual and passed off peacefully 
the volunteers having rendered valuable social service to such of 
the pigrims as required it. 

It was my intention to invite Mr. Dunne to make a statement, 
but soon after my arrival at Laharpur, he motored away to 
Sitapur, probably to see and take orders from Mr. Ireland, the 
Deputy Commissioner. Late in the evening when we were re- 
turning to Sitapur, his car crossed ours about half way. 

As regards the warning “spontaneously” given to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru by the “local people”, none of the numerous 
witnesses including some Court of Wards men, examined by me 
was aware of it and it has since been ascertained that Jawahar- 
lal did not receive any. 

I have only to add that the official Communique was issued 
after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was clapped into the jail for the 
second time, and that the public demand for an open inquiry 
has not been satisfied by the Government, 


M, N # 
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APPENDIX VIIL—C 

Extract s from report of Repression in the Kamrup district of 
Ass un. 


(1) . “ The house which was rented by the District Congress 

Committee at Gauhati was taken possession of and occupied by 
the police for more than three months and when the owner asked 
the Deputy Commissioner to pay the rent he was told by him that 
no rent could be paid as the house had ‘ been used for unlawful 
purposes and in connection with the commission of an offence/ 
Among Congress Offices which were pulled down or burnt by the 
police may be mentioned those at Belsar, Piplibari, Topla, Tam- 
bulpu* 1 , Kulhati, Kulag, Seshamukh, Bdtola, Boko, Chamata, 
Brrkhola, North Gauhati, Khagribari, Ranghaia, Bhawanipur and 
Barpeta.” 

(2) . “ Two respectable IVDrwari merchants of Gauhati, Babus 
Brdridas Agarwalla and Gopiram Agarwalla were served with 
notices under Act 3 of 1864 calling upon them to show cause 
why they should not be deported. On their showing cause' the 
Deputy Commissioner passed the following order: — 

‘ Babu Badridas Agarwalla took a prominent part in the 
Non-co-operation activities a short while ago, As 
non-co-operation in itself implies opposition to the 
Government established by law, it is futile to protest 
that he has not done anything against Government 
or he does not meddle in politics. As, however, he 
has been less active lately the present proceedings 
will be suspended for so long as he is of good 
behaviour. 

* Much the same applies to Babu Gopiram Agarwalla and 
the same order will serve in his ca^e, 

‘ If however either of these two does any act which 
lenders his deportation desirable the fact that he has 
large local interests will not save him. 

‘January 20, ‘ Sd. A. Bentinck 

1922 Deputy Commissioner 

(3) . “ S) t. Niikantha Baruah, retired Jailor on pension has 

been deprived of his pension by older of the Governor-in- 
Council on the charge of grave misconduct in that he was unable 
to give an undertaking about the good behaviour of his son. 

(4) , “ On the visit of Pt, M. M. Malaviya and Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to Gauhati two boys Umakanta and Moheswar Das while 
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announcing a public meeting for forming an anti-opium league 
were arrested but afterwards released, “WhenBabu Rajendra 
Prasad was going to visit Boko the same two boys were sent 
there in advance to give information to the people, They were 
arrested there and their persons searched. They were hand-cuffed 
and ropes tied round their waists and they were made to walk 
from Boko to Gauhati, a distance of 3 7 miles* without any food 
where they were released by the Deputy Commissioner,” 

(5) . “ Warrants of distress for realising fines have been ex- 
ecuted in a most high-handed manner. Property worth several 
times the fine payable has been attached and sold for a nominal 
price. Even property belonging to other members of the family 
(eg. the ornaments belonging to the sister of one Syt. Santiram 
Lahkar of Ranghia) to which the convicted persons were not or 
only partly entitled and which were therefore not legally attach- 
able have been attached and sold.” 

(6) . “ But worse than attachment, realisation of fine has afford- 

ed most convenient pretext to the police for entering houses 
of residence where even the sanctity and purity of Hindu kitchens 
and the dignity of the Indian Zenana have not been respected.” 

(7) . “Young boys were arrested for selling the “Congress” 
(a local manuscript paper) and convicted under the Cr. L. A. 
Act and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Tire order 
in the case of one Satish Chandra Baruah aged fifteen who was 
summarily tried runs as follows : — 

‘ The plea of the accused and his examination if any 

Guilty, refuses to give it up. Says he was selling 
the paper * Congress ’ to give news of what happens 
in the villages on political matters. The above 
evidence and accused’s statement leave no doubt of 
his guilt. Sentenced to 3 months R. I.” 

“Among other persons similarly punished for selling the 
“ Congress ” may be mentioned Paresh Chandra Sarmah aged 15 
given three months R. I. Kundanlal Das aged 14 given three 
months R, I,” 

(8) . “ Three boys who were distributing some leaflets at 

Chaigaon ‘ Hat’ were arrested, kept in lock-up and produced the 
next morning before Mr. B-niinck who ordered ten stripes to be 
given to each of them. Two constables gave the stripes to two 
of the b'*ys viz, Moheswar and Sonaram, but the Deputy Com- 
missioner not being satisfied with the force with which the cane 
was api-lied took it himself and gave ten stripes to the third boy 
named Promoda Chandra Patwari.” 

(9) . “ Magistrates in their anxiety to convict volunteers have 

disregarded all rules of evidence. In one case a person was alleged 
to be a volunteer because it was shown among other things that 
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he was learning Hindi which the Magistrate thought was required 
for propaganda woik,” 

“(10L LJmesh Oian-ira Budoloi, Samaremlra Nath Banerjee, 
Devapal and Kti^hna Kanta B •riiali we»e each sentenced 
to R. 1 . for 3 months and a fine • f Rs. 50 each in default a 
further two months R. f. under S ctmn 17 (1) of G. L A. 
Act by Mr. A. Bentinck. The sentence under law in default of 
payment of fine could not be more than six weeks.” 

The report further gives details of the tyrannical methods 
adopter) by one Mr. Pawsy, an Assistant Commissioner, for the 
realisation of tire punitive tax. With the he J p <f the Police and 
the inevitable Gurkha®, he visi'ed some of the villages mentioned 
in the report, caught hold of the chief workers in the villages, 
entered their houses, attached t heir moveables including cattle, 
wearing apparel and kitchen utensils, had their hands tied behind 
their backs, made them stand facing the sun in the day and 
stripped them naked at night and exposed them in the open for 
hours during the wintry nights. Severe beating of all and sundry 
was, of course, the order of t he day, People were made to march 
in handcuffs fiom the adjoining villages to Mr. Pawsy’s Camp, 
where they were detained without shelter or food and received 
kicks and hammerings in the bargain. The mother of one, Motiram 
was insulted in village Pujupura and the plantain garden of 
another man, Gora was caused to be damaged by elephants. In 
some cases the grains stored by the villageis were thrown away, 
To add to the mental agony of the people, the parties of police- 
men and gurkhas violated the sanctity of the kv tan- chats (rooms 
used for religious purposes) by entering them with their shoes on, 
which are never allowed inside these rooms, 

One case of ill-treatment of h lady was admitted by Mr. Calvert 
Asst. Supdt of police who had the person of one S»eejuta Ganes- 
wari Mazumdar the wife of Nanda Mohan Mazumdar searched 
by a women, her hair and dress were loosened and she was made 
to raise her arms to show her arm pits. All this was done at a 
place where many people could see it in the presence of the 
Sub-Inspector and Mr, Calvert. The reason for this sc -called 
search was that he ordered it to he done to complete the search of 
the husband, This happened at B-upeta (Dist. Kamrup). 
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APPENDIX VIII D. 

Punjab. 

We were appointed by the Working Committee of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee to make an enquiry into the 
allegations which were made about the police having assaulted 
Khilafat volunteeis in Muzang, Lahore in the month of Febiuaiy 
1922. 

We recorded the statements of 38 witnesses including a number 
of persons alleged to be among those who were injured in the 
assault. It may be mentioned that every witness examined by 
us was given an oath and was distinctly told to make a true state- 
ment without indulging in any exaggeration and to confine himself 
to what he had personally seen and heard at the time of the 
occurrence. 

The main story as given by the witnesses is as follows : — 

The Khilafat office in Muzang made a requisition from the 
Khilafat office Kashmiri Bazar in the town of Lahore on the 12th 
of February 1922 for a batch of volunteers for a procession to 
be taken out in Muzang. A batch of 100 volunteers accordingly 
started from the city in the evening and went to the Muzang 
office. After waiting there for a short time a batch of some 
twenty of them came out under the captaincy of Siraj Din. This 
batch passed through the Muzang Bazar shouting “ Allah-ho- 
Akbar.” In the course of the procession they were met by a force 
of some 30 policemen headed by a Muhammadan Sub- Inspector 
and were told to disperse. The volunteers refused to disperse 
and were thereupon, surrounded and marched off to the Muzang 
police station, where their names and parentage were taken down. 
It was late in the night and the time for Is/hi prayer having 
arrived the volunteers asked for water to perform ablutions to 
say their prayers. Water was supplied and the volunteers per- 
formed their ablutions and some had actually started saying the 
prayers when Mr. Gray came in and without waiting for any 
explanation whatsoever lie began to deal blows with his hunting 
crop to the volunteers including those who were actually engaged 
in prayers, At the same time Mr. Gray ordered the police inside 
the Tirana to turn out the volunteers and thereupon the volunteers 
were assaulted and were pushed out by the police with their 
lathis. While the first was marched off to the Thana another 
batch of about the same strength had proceeded to the Thana 
and was assaulted by the police outside the Thana building and 
was driven away. The injured volunteers were taken by their 
comrades to the Khilafat Office Muzang and their injuries were 
attended to by two medical men. At the time another batch of 
volunteers out of the same hundred were going out again when 
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thfey were fallen upon by the police headed by Mr, Gray 
near the Khilafat Office and were badly beaten. This time some 
passers-by were also hit and Mr, Gtay ordered the shopkeepers 
to close their shops othei wise they would be looted by his men. 
In the meantime Mr, K, Santanam, Bariister-at-Law, had been 
informed and he arrived on the spot after the police had left and 
with the help of Doctor Karim Bakhsh made a note of the 
injuries of 26 peisons, This note was sent by Mr. K, Santanam 
to tlie Khilafat Office the same night with instructions to the 
injured volunteers to assemble at the ifficeof the City Congress 
Committee the next day with the object of having a proper list 
compiled after a thorough medical examination. This list was 
made over to Doctor Gopi Chand M. B. B. S., who examined 
14 on the 1 3th February in the Khilafat Office, Kashmiri Bazar. 

It would thus appear that according to the story told by most 
of the witnesses three assaults were committed by the police, the 
first one being on some volunteers inside the Tirana, second on the 
volunteers outside the Thana and the third on a third batch near 
the Khilafat Office. 

The evidence as to the second assault is not very satisfactory, 
or in any case does not show that anything very serious happened 
at the time. 

The evidence as to the first assault is over whelming. In 
matters of detail there are a number of discrepancies which 
cannot all be explained away on the mere ground of lapse of 
time but are in many instances due to over zeal and an imperfect 
regard for tire warning against indulgence in exaggeration. How- 
ever making full allowance for occasional lapses from strict veracity 
the main facts are fully proved. 

The note made by Mr. Santanam on the spot which he has 
stated was signed by him then and there though prepared in 
haste, is a most valuable document. It gives the names of 26 
persons with the injuries sustained by each. When Mr. Santanam 
visited them “ many of the volunteers were bleeding and their 
clothes were blood-stained. Some were in a bad way,” though 
Mr Santanam had no “doubt that the congestion of the room 
would have had a lot to do with their bad conditions. There 
were some forty persons in the room which was probably 15’ by 
15’”. The quotation is from Mr. Santanam’s statement. The 
number of persons injured was obviously much larger as Mr. 
Santanam “did not note down the names and wounds of those 
who had been only very slightly injured,” 

“Apart from this”, Mr. Santanam goes on to say, “ I was 
informed that about half a dozen men who were seriously injured 
were sent away,” It may be mentioned that Mr, Santanam as 
he has stated, visited the spot at about midnght as if was at 
about II-30 P, M. that two volunteers went and woke him up. 
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Tin’s piece of evidence alone would be sufficient to prove the 
factum of injuries but there are two other documents also of un. 
questionable authority which support and supplement this evidence. 
One is r lit* record of injuries prepared by Dr. G*pi Chand on the 
following day when 14 of the injured persons appealed nefore 
him for mrdical examination. The other is the statement of a 
well-known Hindu banker of Muzang who was an eye witness of 
the 3rd assault and whose own nephew a hoy of 13 years was 
injured in the confusion* This witness went the next morning 
to the Khailafat Office and made a statement giving the facts of 
the 3rd assault. 

The nature of the injuries appear from the notes of Mr. 
Sautanam and Dr, Gopai Chand. 

The injuries noted by Mr. Santanam are as follows : — 

1. Bleeding wound on head — big red weals on back — and left 
thigh huge swelling, 

2. Right cheek bone i" long and ¥ deep — left shoulder blade 
big red weal. 

3. Right cheek huge swelling — left eyelid gushed — 3 wounds 
on head — on stomach also. 

4. Wounded on head. 

5. Wounded on head and also back. 

6. Left rib below — right hip bone. 

7. Left knee blow — left ankle swollen. 

8. Left forehead ¥ long ¥ deep — swelling head — left wrist 
and fingers — weals on back of wrist — left hip socket. 

9. Left shoulder. 

10. Right shoulder injured— Right leg swollen — Left ear, 

11. Under left armpit weal. 

12. Waist and below hip (over left). 

13. Head broken — profuse bleeding and other blows on body, 

14. Three wounds op head ¥ by ¥ on both elbows and legs 
and on buttocks. 

15. Left elbow— wound next left moustche — Hurt by Gray. 

16. Left shoulder, 

17. Back. 

18. Left calf — right. 

19. Left calf. 

20. Left wrist badly injured and fingers on neck and on waist, 

21. Slight wound on head and on right hip, 

22 . On back of head, 

23. Over left eye. 
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24. Right jaw swollen and left shoulder, 

25. Left Arm. 

26. Right forearm. 

Mr. Santanam has explained that where there is no descrip- 
tion of the injury he meant contusion. The note of Doctor Gopi 
Chand is much more detailed and gives the injuries as follows 

1. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. 3. 

(1) Ecchymosed bruise below right eyelid, 

(2) A small wound on outer angle of left eyebrow. 

(3) Small bruises on head and ear. 

(4) Scratches on back. 

'(5) Ecchymosed bruise on left. There was clotted blood on 
his face and his clothes were also besmeared with blood. 

2. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. 4 — Bruise on he id. 

3. Not examined by Mr. Santanam. Bruise on back and 
head. 

4. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. 7— Bruises below 
left knee outer side and over left ankle (outer side). 

5. Mr. Santanam’s No. 8 same as described in note of Mr. San- 
tanam. Hair torn on edges-^-edges not turned in kurta and 
waist besmeared in blood. Bruise on right arm and over right 
shoulder. Ecchymoses in several places. 

7. Not in Mr. Santanam’s list. Bruises on head left thumb 
pit of stomach, right fingers and left knee. 

8 . Not in Mr. Santanam’s list. Bruise on shoulders, right 

left foot, left hip, 

9. Not in Mr. Santanam’s list — Bruise on right scapula, 

10. No, 2 in Mr. Santanam’s list wound 1 " long ad \ (> deep 
on right cheek bone. Bruise on left scapula. 

11. Mr. Santanam’s No. 10— Bruise on right shoulder— Swelling 
and Ecchymoses on right leg. Bruise on left ear. 

12. Same as No. 12 in Mr. Santanam’s list, Bruise on wrist, 
and over left hip. 

13. No, 19 in Mr, Santanam's list. Bruise on left calf. 

14. No, 21 in Mr. Santanam’s list. Slight wounds on head and 
on right hip. 

These lists speak for themselves and no comments are called 
for, The next question is who inflicted these injuries. In view 
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of the evidence recorded by us we are not prepared to hold that 
any of these injuries were self-inflicted and we hold that they 
were received by these persons at the hands of the police during 
the various assaults committed on the volunteers on the night 
of the r 2th of February 1922. There is evidence which we cannot 
disregard that Mr. Gray participated in the assault and used his 
hunter rather freely during the assault. On that very night when 
Mr. Santanam made a note of the injuries, he stated in the said 
note with respect to one of the injured persons, “ Hit by Gray”. 
In the course of his statement before us he has deposed that this 
remark was marie by him in the note on the information given 
at the time by the person against whose name this remark is made, 
There is an express mention of Mr, Gray’s using Iris hunting crop 
also in the statement given by the above mentioned Banker on the 
day following the night of the occurrence and almost every wit- 
ness has stated that Mr. Gray was making a free use of the 
hunting crop he had in his hand and we have referred to these 
two items of evidence in particular because they constitute docu- 
mentary evidence and were recorded at a time when the incident 
possessed no special importance. We are accordingly constrained 
to hold that Mr. Gray personally joined in the assault and made 
an effective use of his hunting crop. 

Witnesses were particularly asked whether any resistance was 
offered by the volunteers or any members of the public. They 
all are unanimous on the point that no resistance whatsoever was 
offered by anyone beyond the refusal to disperse, when the volun- 
teers were asked to do so. 

As regards the question whether any volunteers actually engag- 
ed in prayers were assaulted five volunteers have stated that 
they were struck when they were at prayers. One of them 
however does not mention Mr. Gray as an actual assaulter. The 
other four do say that they were hit by Mr. Gray but none of 
them figures on the list of the injured. It seems to be likely that 
on Mr. Gray’s ordering the volunteers to be dispersed the prayers 
of those actually engaged in Nimaz were disturbed and some 
of them were roughly handled but on the evidence before us we 
cannot say that blows were actually inflicted on those engaged 
in prayers by Mr. Gray or his subordinates, and it is extremely 
unlikely that any of them was hit by Mr. Gray himself at that 
time. 


(Sd.) Gokal Cuand Narang, Bar-at-Law, 

(Sd.) M. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, V, P. F, P. 

Committee, Lahore. 
(Sd.) S. Man Singh, Vakil, 

Member, Legislative Assembly. 
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APPENDIX VI11-E 
GURU-KA-BAGFL 
By C, A, Andrews. 

I. 

In this communication to the Press, I shall confine myself to 
what I have seen with my own eyes since my arrival at Amritsar 
on the morning of September 12. 

At I P. M. on that day I started for Guni-ka-Bagh and after 
leaving the main road proceeded along the bank of a canal. There 
were three tongas in all. When we had gone some distance along 
the bank of the canal, we saw two Sikhs in black turbans on the 
opposite bank waving their hands to us and pointing to the ^ky, 
where a great bird was circling in its flight towards Amritsar, 
Immediately all those who were in the tongas got down and 
eagerly pointed out the bird to me and tnld me that every day, 
as soon as the beating at Guru-ka-B'igh began, the golden hawk 
rose from the Guru’s garden and took its flight to Amritsar to 
tell those who were serving at the Golden temple what was taking 
place. They asked me if I had seen the bird, and I answered 
that I had seen in the distance the great bird which they had 
pointed out, but that I could not say whether it was a Golden 
hawk or not. They said to me. “ That was the bird. It ivas 
the golden hawk. It lias gone to tell at the Durbar Sahib about 
the sufferings of the people.” There was a light in their faces as 
they spoke to me which betokened joy. I was especially struck 
by the look of devotion in the face of a Sikh lady of middle age 
who accompanied us. 1 can only describe it by saying that she 
looked, in her quiet devotion, like a picture of the “ Madonna,” 
The whole scene — the intense faith of my companions, the look of 
reverence in their faces, the solemn awe mingled with joy, moved 
me very deeply. It was the first event which really gave me the 
religious atmosphere of all that I was afterwards to experience in 
the later scenes. It put me in touch with the xVkali reform move- 
ment in its spiritual aspects as perhaps nothing ebe could have 
done 

After leaving the bank of the canal we had to pass across open 
ground for a long distance which was covered with water in 
certain places. Our progress was naturally slow in the tongas. 
We met on the .route a band of hundred Akalis in black turbans, 
who had marched that morning from Amritsar after having taken 
tbe vow at the Golden Temple that they would not commit one 
single act of violence, either by word or deed. I was to see, later 
on, how faithfully they kep that vow, On subsequent days I 
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had opportunities of. witnessing the scene at the Golden Temple 
itself as they came out wiih religious joy written on their faces 
and a tiny wreath of white flowers placed on their black turbans 
which dedicated them to the sacrifice. I was able to see also, 
in the city, t he crowds of spectators, Hindus, Musalmans, and 
tho^p of every religion, welcoming and encouraging them, as they 
marched tolt-mnly and j( yfnlly forward calling upon the name of 
God as their protector and saviour. There, in the city, they were 
at the \e»y beginning of their pilgrimage. Mile after mile of 
niud-staii-ed, water-logged road lay before them. When I saw 
them, on this first clay of my visit, as they drew near to the end 
of their march, they were kespatteted with mud and dirt and 
perspiration was streaming from them, hut their garlands of white 
flowers were still encircling their black turbans, they were still 
uttering with triumphant voices their prayer to God for protec- 
tion, and the light of religion was still bright upon their faces. 
There were some who were young laris among them, and a very 
few old men with grey beards who had insisted on being taken 
and would not be denied, hut the great majority were of military 
age and it was easy to guess that out of these stalwart bearded 
meiithete bad been many who had served in the army. I had 
an opportunity later of getting accurate statistics and it would 
appear that at least one in three of the Sikhs in these Akali Jathas 
(as they are called) had been a soldier and had served during the 
Great War. 

We got down from the tongas and went along with them for 
some distance, I was dressed in my English dre.se, with a sun 
helmet on my head, hut even before they knew my name they 
returned my greeting without the slightest trace of bitterness in 
their faces. There was a halt to drink water and they got to 
know who I was and came forward. Then one who was serving 
water with a brass vassel came to me and offered the water to me 
also to drink. 1 put my hand forward to receive it, but be said 
to me, ‘Please take the vessel itself’ and I toe k it in my hands 
and drank from it. The act had a strongly religious aspect to me. 
It was as if I was sharing in a sacrament of consecration before 
the suffering was to begin, 

At any place where water could be received along the road 
there were villagers, both men and women, who waited eagerly 
each day to fulfil this small act of service by giving water to 
the Akali Jathas. Again, I noticed the extraordinary devotion 
of the women. Their faces were full of motherly tenderness 
towards those who were going forward, in the name of their 
religion, to receive suffering without retaliation, 

After very great difficulty and mai y halts at impossible places 
we reached Guiu-ka-Bagh at last. The first sight that met our 
gaze was that of eight motor lorries, such as usually carry passen- 
gers for hire which were now being used as a substitute for 
ambulance wagons, When I looked at them, JT could picture 
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vividly the acute suffering to those who would be carried in them, 
for more than fourteen miles to the base hospital in the city. 
Here and there the motors would almost certainly get stuck in 
the deep mud. The jolting in other places would be difficult 
to bear even for a man who was quite well. What must it have 
been to men who were suffering from many contusions and 
wounds ? 

There was one act of humanity which might atonce have been 
thought of on the part of the officials, but no one among them 
seemed to have noticed it or suggested it. The public road along 
the canal was almost worse, from the point of view of jolting, 
than the open track beyond. But on the other side of the canal 
was a private road, kept for officials, along which the motor 
lorries with the wounded persons might have passed smoothly 
and quickly. It would have been an inexpressible relief to them 
on that terrible journey back from Guru-ka-Bagh, if the loiries 
had been allowed to use it. But the subordinate Government 
officials who were approached time after time by the doctors 
and attendants refused altogether to allow them, I am quite 
certain that if the higher officials had been approached they 
would not have refused. But one of the greatest hardships in 
India at the present time is the tension which exists on both 
sides, the open gull which grows day by day wider and wider, 
the almost complete distrust with which Indians have learnt, by 
bitter experience, to regard the official world. 

My next article will describe the scene which I witnessed at 
Guru-ka-Bagh itself. 

II. 

When 1 reached the Gurdwaia itself, I was struck at once by 
the absence of excitement such as 1 had expected to find among 
so great a crowd of people. Close to the entrance there was a 
reader of the Scriptuies, who was holding a very large congrega- 
tion of worshippers silent as they were seated on the ground 
before him, In another quarter there were attendants who were 
preparing the simple evening meal for the Gurdwara guests by 
grinding the flour between two Urge stones. There was no sign 
that the actual beating had just begun and that the sufferers had 
already endured the shower of blows. But when I asked one of 
the passers-by, he told me that the beating was now taking place. 
On hearing this news I at once went forward, There were some 
hundreds present seated on an open piece of ground watching 
what was going on in front, their faces strained with agony. I 
watched their faces first of all, before l turned the corner of a 
building and reached a spot where I could see the heating itself. 
There was not a cry raised from the spectators but the lips of 
very many of them were moving in prayer. It was clear that 
they had been taught to repeat the name of God and to call on 
God for deliverance. I can only desciibe the silence and the 
worship and the pain upon the faces of these people, who were 
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seated in prayer, as reminding me of the shadow of the Cross. 
What was happening to them was truly, in some dim way, a cruci- 
fixion. The Akalis were undergoing their baptism of fire, and they 
cried to God for help out of the depth of their agony of spirit, 

Up till now I had not seen the suffering itself except as it was 
reflected in the faces of the spectators. But when I passed 
beyond a projecting wall and stood face to face with the ultimate 
moral contest I could understand the strained looks and the 
lips that silently prayed. It was a sight which I never wish to 
see again, a sight incredible to an Englishman. There were four 
Akali Sikhs with their black turbans facing a band of about a 
dozen police, including two English officers. They had walked 
slowly up to the line of the police just before I had arrived and 
they were standing silently in front of them at about a yard’s 
distance. They were perfectly still and did not move further 
forward. Their hands were placed together in prayer and it was 
clear that they were praying. Then, without the slightest provoca- 
tion on their part, an Englishman lunged forward the head of his 
lathi which was bound with brass. He lunged it forward in 
such a way that his fist which held the staff struck the Akali Sikh, 
who was praying, just at the collar bone with great force. It 
looked the most cowardly blow as I saw it struck and I had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping myself under control. But before- 
hand I had determined that I must, on no account, interfere by 
word or deed, but simply watch ; for the vow, which had been 
takein by the sufferers, must be sacred to me also. Therefore 
passrve silence on my part was imperative, but it is difficult to 
descibe to those who have not seen the sight with their own 
eyes how difficult such a passive attitude was. 

The blow which I saw was sufficient to fell the Akali Sikh 
and send him to the ground. He rolled over, and slowly got up 
once more, and faced the same punishment over again. Time 
after time one of the four who had gone forward was laid prostrate 
by repeated blows, now from the English officer and now from 
the police who were under his control. The others were knocked 
out more quickly. On this and on subsequent occasions the 
police committed certain acts which were biutal in the extreme, 
I saw with my own eyes one of these police kick in the stomach 
a Sikh who stood helplessly before him. It was a blow so foul 
that I could hardly restrain myself from crying out loud and 
rushing forward, But later on I was to see another act which 
was, if anything, even fouler still. For when one of the Akali 
Sikhs had been hurled to the ground and was lying prostrate, a 
police sepoy stamped with his foot upon him, using his full 
weight ; the foot struck the prostrate man between the neck and 
the shoulder. A third blow, almost equally foul, was struck at 
an Akali when he was standing at the side ol his fallen companion, 
This blow hurled him across the body of the fallen man who was 
unconscious at the very time when he was being taken up by 
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t\Vo ambulance workers, Tire intention of such a blow was so 
brutally insolent, that I watched for the Englishman in command, 
in this case as also in other cases, to rebuke the police sepoy who 
did the deed, but as far as I could see he did nothing to check 
or to rebuke his men. I told all these things that I had seen 
to the Governor and every officer whom 1 met the next day. 

The brutality and inhumanity of the whole scene was in- 
describably increased by the fact that the men who were hit were 
praying to God and had alieady taken a vow that they would 
remain silent and peaceful in word and deed. The Akali Sikhs 
who had taken this vow, both at the Golden Temple before 
starting and also at the shrine of Guiu-ka-Bagh, were, as I have 
already stated, largely from the army. They had served in many 
campaigns in Flanders, in France, in Mesopotamia and in East 
Africa. Some of them at the risk of their own safety may have 
saved the lives of Englishmen who had been wounded. Now they 
were felled to the ground at the hands of English officials serving 
in the same Government which they themselves had served. 
They were obliged to bear the brunt of blows, each one of which 
was an insult and humiliation, but each blow was turned into a 
triumph by the spirit witli which it was endured. 

It was a strangely new experience to these men, to receive 
blows dealt against them with such force as lo fell them to the 
ground, and yet never to utter a word or strike a blow in return. 
The vow they had made to God was kept to the letter. I saw 
no act,' no look, of defiance. It was a true martyrdom for them 
as they went forward, a true act of faith, a true deed of devotion 
to God. They remembered their Gurus how they had suffered, 
and they rejoiced to add their own sufferings to the treasury of 
their wonderful faith. The onlookers too, who where Sikhs, were 
praying with them and praying for them, and the inspiration of 
their noble religion, with its joy in suffering innocently borne, 
could alone keep them from rushing forward to retaliate for the 
wrong which they felt was being done, 

There has been something far greater in this event than a 
mere dispute about land and pioperty. It has gone far beyond 
the technical questions of legal possession or distraint. A new 
heroism, learnt through suffering, has arisen in the land. A new 
lesson in moral warfare has been taught to the world. This fact, 
in the ultimate issue, is independent of the mere legal question 
of trespass decided for or against the Akali Sikhs. They believe 
intensely that their right to cut wood in the garden of the Guru 
was an immemorial religious right, and this faith of theirs is surely 
to be counted for righteousness, whatever a defective and obsolete 
law may determine or fail to determine concerning legality, 

One thing I have not mentioned which was significant of all 
that I have written concerning the spirit of the suffering endured. 
It was very rarely that I witnessed any Akali Sikh, who went 
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forward to suffer, flinch from a blow when it was struck. Apart 
from the instinctive and involuntary reaction of the muscles that 
has the appearance of a slight shrinking back, there was nothing, 
so far as I can remember, that could be called a deliberate avoid- 
ance of the blows struck. The blows were received one by one 
without resistance and without a sign of fear. 
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4PPJEMWX FIZI-P. 

OUDH JUDL, COMMR’S. COURT, 

A non-co-operator’s sentence set aside. 
Section 144 Criminal P. C, Discussed . 


Lucknow, June 29. 

Mr. S. R. Daniels, Judicial Commissioner delivered judgment 
on 28th June in a Criminal Reference made by the Sessions Judge 
of Rae Bareli. The facts of the case will appear from the follow- 
ing judgment : — 

The question in this revision is as to the legality of an order 
issued by the District Magistrate of Rae Bareli under Section 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Tire order is to the effect that 
no public meetings are to be held in the district without the 
Magistrate’s permission until further orders. The accused Kalka 
Prasad was convicted under Section 173 I. P. C. for impeding 
promulgation of this order and was also convicted under Section 
188, I. P. C. for disobeying it. The learned Sessions Judge set 
aside the conviction under Section 188 on appeal and had referred 
the conviction under Section 173 to this Court in revision as 
the sentence passed was one from which tin appeal lay. 

The question is whether the order is one which the District 
Magistrate was competent to issue. If it was the conviction was 
good ; if not, it is bad. The question is as to the effect of sub- 
section (3) of Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code which runs 
as follows : — 

“ An order under this section may be directed to a particular 
individual, or to the public generally when frequenting or visiting 
a particular place.” 

The contention of the learned Government pleader is that this 
sub-section does not limit the right of the Magistrate to issue such 
an order to the public generally without reference to any particular 
place. The question has been considered in 2 reported ca-cs by 
the Allahabad High Court in Queen Empress versus J. kbu, 8 AH., 
page 99 and by the Bombay High Court in Queen Empress 
versus Lakbmidas Makandas, 14 Bom., 165. In both these cases 
the view was taken that an order addressed to the public generally 
without reference to a particular place does not come within the 
terms of the Section. I have been referred to one case of this 
Court Abdu Ghani versus King Emperor 18 Oudh Cases, 70. In this 
judgment there are some observations which support the Govern. 
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ment Pleader’s contention. The particular observation relied on is 
that Section 144 (3) has nothing to do with the nature of the order 
but is one of 4 sub-sections which refer to the manner of promul- 
gation and to the duration of the order. These observations 
must be read in connection with the particular facts of that case. 
The order in that case was restricted to a particular place, namely 
the city of Ajodhya. 

The question at issue was whether it was competent to the 
Magistrate to foi bid the sacrifice of cows in private houses within 
that area on certain particular dates. The Court held that the 
applicants were wrong in seeking to read the concluding words 
of sub-section (3) as they ran, or to the public generally when 
frequenting or visiting a particular public place.” 

The case therefore has no bearing on the question now before 
me. It appears to me that the construction placed on the Section 
by the High Courts of Allahabad and Bombay is correct. There 
could be no objection in insetting the words “ when frequenting or 
visiting a particular place” if it was intended that an order 
addressed to the public generally without any limitation of this 
kind should be equally valid. Nor can the words be considered 
applicable to an order extending to the entire district. The power 
which the District Magistrate sought to exercise in this instance 
can be taken, and lias subsequently been taken by the application 
to the District of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, but I 
agree with the learned Sessions Judge that the order was not one 
which he was competent to issue under Section 144 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 1 accept the reference and setting aside the 
conviction direct the release of the accused. 
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APPENDIX 71U-Q. 
(BENGAL.) 

Exit acts from the Repression ,ep 0 ,t of Sylhat District. 


Kanaighat Tragedy. 

Nebah-inr l>e * 3 5 * 9 ». thi-re w »f a Khilafat meeting at 

Nebalpur near Kanaighat in the Jainta Parganas. 6 

« As the conveners found it impossible to give an undertaking 
of the nature demande.i, they thought it advisable to stop the 
meeting and wanted at least half an hour’s time to disperse the 
gathering which by that tune numbered fro,,, 3 to 4 thousand hut 

ou 7 inT 7 h <>Wed ° nly 5 10 7 minutn to dear ° ff - V -lunteers ^ent 
out in batches to move rlie crowd aw*y and it to^k some time m 

explain the situation to the large gathering. 

“ In the meantime, the Commissioner, the Sub-lnspector th» 
Jamadar and the E. A. C. with the armed pohee wenf 2 £f 

UTZT' aS ■ l .' e Cr0,>d ,wd " 0t di, P ersed 't was pushed back 

knocked V d <!bSter T " >g °" A ’° rse - Some amon g 'he crowd were 
knocked down. The crowd lingered on shouting Allah-o-Akbar 

and Bai.de Mataram which was thought to be an attitude of d^fi. 

ance and unwillingness to obey the order to disperse. A scuffle 

then ensued which was followed by a general order for filing whh 

the result that 5 men from among the crowd were killed on the 

spot and 27 were severely wounded from among whom 2 more 

subsequently died. A constable named Banka Bihari Den was 

tound lying on the spot with a severe gun-shot wound from the 

effects of which he died shortly after his removal to the Thana. 

“ The Moulavi and the leaders tried to pacify the people and to 
stop them from using any violence by way of retaliation and the 
meeting was finished in spite of tiie tragic happenings. 

“The younger brother of the deceased Banka, Upendra Ch 
Deb filed a complaint to the Additional Deputy Magistrate alleg^ 
ing that his brother was shot by a saheb and prayed for an 
enquiry into the matter.” 


Gurkha Outrage. 

“On the 9th day of March, 1922, a band of Special Sepoys be- 
longing to Assam RfTs under the command of two European 
Captains arrived in Sylhet. On the following morning it was 
noticed that they pitched their camps on the other side of the 
river. They crossed the river in the morning. They began to 
crack the umbrellas of the passersby, order people to stop cycling 

5 
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in the street, deal severe blows with the butt-ends of their rifles* 
The people were panic stricken. 

"Sj. Krishna Sundar Das of Local Congress Committee wrote a 
letter to the Deputy Commissioner informing him in details the 
various atrocities perpetrated by the Guikhas but to no effect. 

“ The following were among the persons who suffered at the 
hands of the Gurkhas. 

(I) One S. Land two clerks of the Police office were insult- 
ed by the Gurkhas. 

(II) The Sepoys compelled one Deputy Magistrate ami one 
Sub- Deputy Magistrate to get down from their respective cycle*. 

(III) They confined two judicial officers who were subsequent- 
ly let off. 

(IV) Sj. Sudhansu Mohon Dutta,son of Srijut Ananda Mohon 
Dutta, Deputy Inspector of Schools, was seriously assaulted.” 

Faridpur District. 

“On 5th September 1921, a notice under Section 108 Criminal 
Procedure Code was served on Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, who 
was an I. M. S. and resigned service at the call of Motherland, to 
show cause on 2 1st September, 1921 why he should not execute 
bond of Rs. 3,000 with twD sureties of Rs. 1,500 each to be of 
good behaviour for one year. The reason for the issue of the 
notice was, as alleged by the Magistrate, due to some speeches 
delivered by him in many places in the District tending to bring 
hatred or contempt towards the Government established bylaw 
in British India. He did not offer sureties and went to jail for one 
year. 

w The arrest of Badshah Meah, a Pir of 60 lacs of Mahomedans, 
under Section 108 Criminal Procedure Code created a great sensa* 
tion in the town. He offered no defence and in a heroic and dig- 
nified way preferred jail for a year to signing recognizance bond or 
tendering sureties.” 

Rungpur District. 

Evidence of Srijut Manmotha Nath Sen, Assistant Secretary, 
Nilpbamari Congress Committee : — 

“ I began work here from 26th November, 1921. I was present 
at Nilpbamari on the day of occurrence. 1 saw a band of Gurkhas 
proceeding towards the Hat on 28th December, 1921. I followed 
them. They stopped near the Hat. I went to the Hat and tried 
to pacify the people. Suddenly I heard some Gurkhas were beat- 
ing the people I immediately hastened to the place ahd saw the 
beating, People in the Hat were then very wdch excited but | 
pacified them with great difficulty. 
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u The Gurkhas were threatening the people with bayonet and 
Kukries. People were flying away in alt directions out of fear, 
S. I. Niren Babu was present there. One among the crowd cried 
out ‘Hallo, Niren Babu, you are my countryman, still you are 
inciting the Gurkhas to molest us.’ Then the Habildar whispered 
something to the Gurkhas who were then parading the hat with 
fixed bayonets. One oil seller was severely wounded with 
Kukries. Another man was wounded on the head. When the 
crowd was proceeding towards their respective quarters, the 
Gurkhas then were firing shots right and left. One shot struck a 
Bhutia in his chest and another struck me in my foot, (wound 
was shown). One pregnant woman who was selling pulse was 
wounded on her forehead. None died. Afterwards the Gurkhas 
went towards the Thana, The District Magistrate and S. D. 0 . 
came to the Hat for enquiry. The enquiry was held in a Zemin- 
dar’s Katchery. 

(Sd.) Manmoth Nath Sen, 

Assistant Secretary, 

loth July, 1922. Nilphamari Congress Committee” 

Haripur Tragedy. 

“ Haripur is a small village within two miles from Gaibandha. 
Almost all the villagers are poor cultivators. Dispute arose regard- 
ing payment of Chowkidari taxes. The villagers paid their taxes 
when demanded but some of them could not owing to poverty. 
The circle officer in collusion with some Presidents who were 
regarded as enemies to the N. C. 0 . movement reported to the 
S. D. O. that the villagers refused to pay tax*s, Accordingly ope 
day in the latter part of night, a Police Inspector with 15 armed 
Gurkhas surrounded the village. The Inspector and the Sub- 
Inspectors were a little off from the village. In the morning 
Police surrounded the house of one Asmat Sheikh who is a very 
influential and well-to-do man in the village. The inmates of the 
house were forbidden to leave the house. A brother of Asmat was 
assaulted for no fault of his own. There was some disorder then 
and people began to gather in Asmat’s house. The armed Gurkhas 
next came to the place. Asmat told the people who collected in 
bis house not to make goltnal. The Habildar of the Gurkhas 
under pretext of mob disorder fired two shots at Asmat who fell 
down arid died instantaneously. Other Gurkhas also fired several 
shots. Many people came to see Asmat, Two other men were 
also wounded by gunshot. In the midst of turmoil and disorder 
two policemen were also severely wounded, Just at this (sic) the 
Inspector and the Sub-Inspector appeared and ordered the police- 
men to guard the houses effectively so that none could go out. 
The masses were very much excited at this horrible outrage. The 
president of the Local Congress Committee and other local gentle- 
men requested the people to disperse which they did peacefully, 
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Sometime after the S. D. 0 . came to the place of occurrence and 
sent the dead body to the Sadar Station. Next day Magistrate 
and S. P. came and arrested many persons under pretext of non- 
payment of taxes. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the dead and the wounded persons paid their taxes long ago/ 1 

Chittagong District. 

“On 9th July 1921, a procession of about 3000 people ••• start- 
ed.. ..At that time Mr. Strong, District Magistrate accompanied by 
European and Indian Police officers, 24 Gurkhas and constables 
met the procession at the Girls* School and asked Mr. Sengupta 
to direct the procession to disperse, A brief parley followed and 
Mr. Sengupta was placed under arrest. Swami Dmananda, Kri- 
pandas Udashi, Mahim Ch. Das and others were also arrested 
under Section 23 of the Police Act. 

“ On 26th July 1921, Mr. Sengupta was served with a notice 
under section 144 Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting him 
from attending public meetings and delivering lectures. 

“Several persons including some respectable and influential 
gentlemen in Chittagong were ordered by the District Magistrate 
to serve as special constables which they refused to do and gladly 
embraced jail. 

“ Next Mr. Sengupta was arrested while he was in the midst 
of a S-mkirtan ptrty in his own house, was offered bail which 
he refused and went to hajat gladly. H'S worthy wife Mrs. 
Nellie Sengupta, a European lady of respectable family, began 
to lead the volunteers in picketting. It was so successful that 
dealers in foreign cloth suffered heavy and serious losses. She 
was served with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code to which she made a strong and heroic protest. 

“Mr. Sengupta, Swami Dinananda, Kripandas Udashi, Sj. Mahini 
Chandra Das and 13 others were again summoned in the old case 
mentioned aforesaid under section 151 Indian Penal Code and 82 
Police Act. After several hearings they were all sentenced to 3 
months rigorous imprisonment on the 20th day of October, 1921, 
which was a read letter day for Chittagong both in spirit and act. 

“Shortly after 8 o’clock an unarmed and peaceful crowd was, 
in an orderly manner, following the carriage of Mr, Sengupta and 
others proceeding to Railway Station, report goes that the portico 
Where 1st class passengers generally stop was without any light 
and a troy named Khagendra Nath Sen was assisting the people 
with gas light. 

“Shortly before the arrival of the carriage this light, as he says, 
was put out by one European getlemau. Gurkhas whose presence 
was hitherto concealed, suddenly made their appearence from an 
ambush and began to assault. People were taken by surprise 
and were at their wit’s end. Guikhas rushed up and drove the 
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people who were reeling back and looking for places of safety 
with all possible haste. The casualties were about 50. Amongst 
the wounded were Benode Lai Ray, Honorary Magistrate, Anarna 
Charan Kananga a contractor and other respectable and influen- 
tial gentlemen, 

11 A little boy named Said ul Huda aged only 5 years sustained 
serious iujuries on the head. The Gurkhas rushed ui> with all 
the roughness they could command and ceased while whistle blew 
inside." 


Barisal District. 

“Since the inauguration of the present movement, repressive 
policy was adopted here first in the month of June 1921 when the 
District Congress Committee sent out volunteers in every part of 
the District for propaganda work. The branch committees were be- 
ing formed throughout the district and volunteers managed them 
efficiently. The District Magistrate, Mr. Wadel, was very much 
disturbed in his mind for the movement and tried his best to 
stamp it out at the outset. 

“In the month of September 1 92 r, Babu Benode Kumar Ray 
Chowdhury Z^mmdar of Ktrlipasa was seriously taken to task by 
the District Magistrate for lending the service of his gharry to 
Mahatma Gandhi when he Visited the town and asked him to give 
up all honoraiy offices which he gladly did hut owing to inadvert- 
ence or some oilier reason he did not resign his post of Non-official 
visitor to jail for which the District Magistrate wrote to the Com- 
missioner for cancelling his honorary post. 

“In the month of October, the whole of Pirojpur Sub-division 
was served with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code prohibiting public meetings and pickeumg of foreign cloth. 

11 Proceedings were also drawn up against 50 pleaders of the 
district court for observing hartal during the Chandpur Cooly 
Exodus, 0 “ Bhola sub-division a notice under section 144 Cri- 
minal Procedure Code was served by beat of drum to the effect 
that none shall be able to lead or arrange a procession with Khadi 
and Ciiarka for a period of two months. Practically speaking the 
whole of the District was gagged under section 1 44 Criminal 
Procedure Code. Not a single prominent Congress or K»>ilafat 
worker and volunteer was saved from the operation of section 
144 Criminal Procedure Code. 

“ Immediately after the Government Notification of November 
1921, which declared all national volunteer corps unlawful as- 
semblies, was issued, the authorities were up and doing in arresting 
the movement totally. The District Congress and Khilafat offices 
were searched by Police several times and all documents and 
papers of the offices were taken away. Almost all the sub-divi- 
sional and village committees were raided by Police and all papers 
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seized. The Congress and Khilafat officers were very much 
roughly handled everywhere. 

H By the middle of December, 1921, the District Jail was filled 
to its utmost capacity with political prisoners. 

u The Mahommedan prisioners were hampered in every way 
whilst saying their prayers. Srijut Nogendranath Das Gupta was 
chained in solitary cell grinding da/. 

“In the month of July, 1921, four political prisoners vig t) (1) 
Makbul, (2) Ali Ahamad, 13) Rajendra Sen and (4) Girija were 
given 15 stripes in jail. This news spread like wild fire in the 
town. 

“Sj. Satindra Nath Sen went on hunger strike owing to bad 
treatment and various other reasons, 

‘‘The authorities tried their best to give him food by artifical 
means but failed. Sj. Satyendra Ch. Mitra, Secretary, B, P. C, C. 
wired to the jail superintendent for an interview with Satindra 
Babu but the Superintendent refused it. His object was to induce 
Satindra Babu to take fo >d as Satindra Babu is his intimate 
friend. At last Satindra Babu was prevailed upon by Sj. Motilal 
Nehru and Dr. P. C. Ray and began to take his food. He had 
been transferred to Presidency Jail. His old father of 75 applied 
for an interview with bis son at Barisat and at Calcutta but was 
refused. The old man died by the last week of August 1922.” 

Tippera District. 

History of Repression. 

“The history of repression in Tiperra is an interesting one. 
It began with the Cooly exodus movement of Assam tea garden 
which had no connection whatsoever with the present movemenr, 

“The tragic happenings at Malkoori can not be adequately des- 
cribed. For some trifling matter the police seriously dealt with the 
people there whereupon the masses were very much excited and 
there was a friction between them. The armed police accompani- 
ed by the district magistrate, S. P,, and other officers went to effect 
arrest there. A crowd gathered round them on that occasion, and 
the officers getting nervous ordered to open fire; the result was that 
3 men were shot dead and several others were seriously wounded. 

“Srijut Basanta Kumar Majumdar, Moulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed 
Chodhury, President and Secretary, Congress, hastened to the place 
after getting a report that serious disturbances are apprehended. 
They arrived at Mahini on 23rd June, 1922, and took shelter in a 
house close to the police station there. They made enquiries and 
came to know that two constables were roughly handled by the 
people. This incident took place outside the area marked on by 
the Punitive police. From enquries they found out that tire 
neighbouring houses were looted, inmates molested, paddy and rice 
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destroyed and pilfered, pages of Holy Koran torn and trampled by 
the Gurkhas, fowls, pigeons, ducks, goats, and other domestic arti- 
cles were taker* away in broad day light. Inmates of the neigh- 
bouring houses deserted their homes for fear of being molested. 
Whenever they entered a house, inmates were beaten including 
females in some cases. 

“Congress and Khilafat volunteers deputed there were arrested 
and very roughly handled, At No. 9 Union of police station 
Lak*ham,an old man of 80 years was arrested and beaten. It was 
alleged by the old H»zi that Rs, 200/ were forcibly taken away by 
the police after breaking the wooden chest. The earthen pot where 
money was kept was shown to the Congress Authorities, which 
was broken. Members of the H*zi family were arrested and 
assaulted. The Congress Secretary was robbed of Rs. 49-4 by the 
police, the money was locked up In a box. A servant of the Con- 
gress Secretary who was guarding bis master’s goods was turned 
out of the house by a Gurkha in the presence cf a Sub- Inspector 
who tried to prevent a Gurkha horn spoiling the goods of his 
master. Besides money other domestic articles were also taken 
away, 

“A young wife of a Mahammadan in village Parikut was in- 
sulted. Skirt of her Saree was caught hold of by a Gurkha, she 
cried and tire Gurkha ran away leaving her. Congress and 
Khilafat workers and volunteers were singled out for arrest, 
assaults and insult. The Congress and Khilafat Assistant Secre- 
taries were severely beaten by a Gurkha after at rest. Cbarkhas of 
the poor people were being destroyed whenever and wheresoever 
found. In short the very existence of the people in the locality 
was at the mercy of the Gurkhas.” 

Midnapore District. 

A Short Histoty of Reptesston . 

“Repression first made its,appearance in Contai Sub-Division 
regarding imposition of new taxes under Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act. People refused to pay additional taxes under 
the Act as they fully became aware of the fact that no benefit 
could practically be derived from the Act, 

“ The Government of Bengal issued a proclamation in the fol- 
lowing maimer : — 

11 The Governor-in-Conocil is pleased to deolare that the conduct of the 
inhabitants of the village in the District of Midnapore specially in Contai 
Snb-Diviaion and sitnated within the jurisdiction of the Police Station 
fiabang, has rendered it expedient to increase the number of polioe by the 
appointment of(?) to be quartered In the villages at the coat of the inhabitants 
tUureof.” 

“The people took this into their hearts and began to agitate 
against this unlawful and illegal order. They wholeheartedly 
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accepted the Congress creed and began work vigorously. At 
last the Government finding their position awkward and difficult 
within the operation of village Self-Government Act, from the 
district, the additional Police force were also withdrawn/ 1 

Noakhali District. 

Qutl t* e *tment of political prisoners . 

11 (i) Volunteers Abdul Salam and Suraj Mi»h while in bajat in 
the month of November, 1921, were very roughly treated hy the 
Civil Surgeon as they wore Gandhi Caps which he called Gandlia 
Cap equivalent to ‘‘Ass Cap” Next Hpy they all refused 'Saikar 
Salam* whereupon they were put in solitary cell. 

“(2) Moulavis S'ddik and Islam Bakslia in January last were 
forbidden to cry ‘Ajhan* as enjoined by their religion which they 
refused to do, fur that they were put to solitary cell, 

m ( 3) Mtinshi Anwaral Haque, in June, 192 1, was ordered to 
carry loads weighing more than 2 maunds but he expressed his 
inability to do so on account of his weak health, for this lie was 
so violently given a push that he fell down senseless. Shortly 
after he was put to solitary cell. He also complained of bad diet.” 

Feni. 

Raids on Congtess Office, 

44 Shortly after the Government Notification in November, 1921, 
almost all the congress offices in the district were raided by 1 he 
police. During 1 he search, the inmates of the house were very 
roughly treated by the police. The Feni Sub-Divisional Congress 
Office was also searched and papeis taken away. Pressure was 
brought to bear upon the proprietors of the houses not to lend 
them for congress work. 

Gurkha and Police Ctuelties . 

In March and April, 1921, a band of armed police and Gurkhas 
were brought from Darjeeling and were made to patrol the whole 
of the district with the obvious object of intimidating the public 
and creating an impression upon them. They did much damage 
to the proptrty of the poor inhabitants and used unnecessary 
violence upon the shopkeepers and passersby according to their 
own free sweet will. In March last when they were pass* 
ing by Sonalia, a village under Rajgunj Thana, two peasants, 
while ploughing their fields were severely wounded as they cried 
Allah-ho-Akbar, They were struck with the butUend of the rifles. 
A relative of the aforesaid peasants, Mahamad Ismail by name, 
cried for help whereupon he also received severe wounds The 
wound was 1 inch long and £ inch deep which bled profusely. 
He was under medical treatment for a long time. A volunteer, 
Lalit by name, was seriously dealt wirh by a polieetrian while 
passing by the police Barrack witb Rhaddar for gafc 
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Dacca District. 

u A notice was served on 86 leading pleaders and 12 mnktars of 
Munshigunj to work as special constables for a period of 3 weeks, 
but they set lously protested against this illegal order whirh was 
subsequently wiihdiawn. A placard of Hartal attached to Gandhi 
cap of a volunteer was forcibly snatched away by the S. D. 0 , 
of Munshigunj.” 

Notice of S D. 0. Munsiiiganj. 

« In the month of November, 1921, Deputy Magistrates and 
Sub-D^piry Collectors were asked to start a campaign against 
N. C. O. and to lecture on international free trade and cosmo- 
politan solidarity of nations and the supreme blessing of being 
dominated by a foreign power specially the English. 


“On 23rd Januarv, 1922, a public meeting was advertised by heat 
of drums to he held m Daeva town at the Coronation P^k at 4 PM. 
Three drummers were arrested in succession hut subsvquently re- 
leased. Inside the Park a omit a thousand people were assembled 
and a large crowd was standing outside. A Sub-Inspector and four 
gg rgea n t s were seen loitering with a dozen constables armed with 
regulation latbies 00 the Bur klanrl Road outside the Park. The 

Police did not obstruct people entering the Park. The District 
Magistrate, the S P. and other officers accompanied by about 50 
constables artned with regulation ladies marched in before the 
election of the President, Sj Monoranjan BhatUchar) ya. As the 
president rose to sne^k, the Magistrate told him to disperse the 
meeting. On his refusal he was arrested by the Magistrate him- 
self, th en Mnnshi Kitab Alt stepped forward and was arrested, 
then Sreeman Hatipada Chatterjee stood up to address the meet- 
ing, be was pished and kir ked down. Kajendra R y attempted 
to speak and w’as forthwith attested. One sergeant kir ked Dr. 
Upendra Chandra Bnattachar) ya on his face and he was dragged 
outside with his nose bleeding. Many boys between 8 to 14 years 
were very roughly bandied and thrown over the enclosure. Then 
all the Emopean officials and the constables began to deal at the 
people severe blows with lathies and kicks with their boots. 

“ Then all the constables under orders formed into a line and 

began to march over the audience who we.e till then sitting and 
some of whom were lying on the ground qinetly. Under this 
trampling also the audience maintained a nmi-violent attnude. 
Srrious bleeding wounds and fractures were caused on many per- 
sons some of them were lying unconscious. People who were 
standing outside the enclosure were pelted with bnckba s by he 
Police to scare them away. At last when with all their efforts the 
meeting could not be dispersed, the Magistrate with bis retinue 
retired at 5 3 0 P. M. The wounded and the unconscious were 
picked un and removed by their relatives and volunteers The 
number of the wounded was about 50 and their ages varied from 

8 to 60, 
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“One volunteer named D. C. Bhattacharyya was met by a 
Sergeant on the Banagram Road who slapped him on his cheek 
and snatched away his khaddar and badge. Three other volunteers 
were also similarly treated while they were peacefully picketting 
liquor and foreign cloth shops. Political prisoners in Dacca Jail 
were very much roughly dealt with, complaint of bad diet heavy 
work imposed upon prisoners of tender age. 

• • * • • 

The political prisoners were being treated like ordinary crimi- 
nals.” 

Calcutta. 

“ Repressive measure was first taken against Bengal’s Priest, 
Srijut C. R. Das on the 2nd day of March, 1921. As soon as he 
landed at Mymensingh, the Sadar S. D. O served him with a 
notice under Section 144 Criminal Procedure Code directing him 
to abstain from entering the town. Grounds of the order were 
mentioned as (1) Public tranquility was likely to be disturbed by 
unauthorised procession (2) likelihood of the breach of peace by 
asking students to withdraw from appearing in Matriculation 
Examination which was being held there. Srijut Das was so very 
mortally wounded that he exclaimed with a sigh : — “We are so 
many helots in the country. Life is unbearable without Swaraj”, 

“One or two days previous to Hartal a crowded meeting was 
held in the Maidan at the gate of the Octerlony Monument to 
discuss the present duties of the Police at this present juncture, 
5,000 people attended, 500 being Police men. The Police men 
unanimously decided not to serve Government. Many resignations 
were tendered but not accepted. On 17th November, 1921, a 
volunteer was assaulted by a European Surgeanet No. 74 while he 
was driving in a car of Mr. G. N. Roy, District Judge of Rajshahi 
for conveying him to his house in Hazra street. The car in ques- 
tion was commandeered “ On H. M. S. ” He was subsequently 
arrested. 

" Other volunteers belonging to the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee were also assaulted. Their names are Ramesh Ch. Dey 
and Matilal. 

“On 1st December, 1921 Srijut Das enlisted himself as a volun- 
teer and requested his countrymen to enlist with a message to 
his co-workers to continue the Congress work peacefully. 

“On 6th December, 1921 Srijut Chiraranjan Das was arrested 
along with 25 volunteers in his batch. He was put up in the lock- 
up and severely assaulted by a Sergeant. The above fact was 
corroborated by an eye-witness who was his co-prisoner. He 
states as follows : * I was arrested on 6th December, 1921 with 
Chirarranjan Das and was put up in the same lock-up and I was 
an eye witness of the severe beating to which he was subjected. 
Sergeants gave him severe blows on the cheek and head and 
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kicked with boots. He sat motionless and bore them with a calm 
and patient attitude. Volunteers who opposed such severe mal- 
treatment were also served some blows. 1 have been released 
to-day unconditionally. 

(Sd.) HEMANTA KUMAR SEN. 

27th December , ipji. Central Congress Volunteer. 1 

“ On 8th December, 1921 three Sikh ladies (1) Sreejukta Sarala 
Debi (2) Guru Debi (3) Chitragar Debi were arrested while asking 
people to wear Khaddar and observe Hartal on 24th December, 
1921 but subsequently let off unconditionally. 

“On 7th December, 1921 Srejuktas Basanti Debi, wife of 
Deshahaudhu Das, Unnila Debi, sister of Deshabandu and Suniti 
Debi of Nari Karma Mandir were anested while hawking Khaddar 
in Barrabazar. They were taken in Alipur Jail but were subse- 
quently released unconditionally. 

“On 9th December, 1921 there was a parade of Machine Guns, 
in the streets in order to create an impression in the minds of the 
people. Congress office was surrounded by European soldiers and 
a search was made. Strong detachment of Police was posted be- 
fore B. P. C. C. office. One hundred and sixty volunteers were 
arrested oil that day. Most of them were mercilessly beaten by 
European Sergeants. Civil guards under pretext of dispersing 
crowd made free use of their batons. Some volunteer-, of very 
tender age varying from 8 to 12 were arrested in Alipore Court 
for shouting 14 Bande Mataiam”. At Lai Bazar some Sikh volun- 
teers were deprived of their Kirpan, the wearing of which is a part 
of religious duty. Serious unrest among police continued. 

“Srijut Sudhir Kumar Chowdhury and Hemanta Chatterjee, 
Assistant Editors of “ Modern Review” were arrested because they 
had put on Khadi Dhuties and Shirts. They were subsequently 
released unconditionally. 

“ On iotb December, [921 Deshahaudhu Das, B. N. Sasmal, 
Bar-at-law Secretary B. P. C. C. and other prominent leaders were 
arrested. Srijut Das was taken to Lalbazar. He enquired about 
the warrant at the time 01 his anest but the Police officer said that 
there was a wairaut but it was at the Lalbazar Police office. No 
warrant was shown to him at Ldbazar. From tlieie lie was taken 
to the Presidency Jail. He was arrested under no warrant from a 
Magistrate, but on suspicion under Section 54 Criminal Procedure 
Code of having committed an offence under Section 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. He was put m a cell during the 
whole period of his trial. His case was put off from date to date 
without any reasonable ground. On 14th Febrary, 1922 lie was 
convicted and sentenced to 6 uiouths S. 1 

“On 14th December 19? 1 Ten thousand Dock Coolies went on 
strike consequent upon the removal of Gandhi Cap from a Coolie, 
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They sent an intimation to the Governor that they would resume 
their work on three conditions. 

11 Not a single day passed without any assault by Sergeants and 
European Civil Guards. Gandhi Caps anti Pagrees whenever and 
wherever found were being taken away. A student volunteer, 
Arad Bodha by name, was arrested by two Sergeants and was 
assaulted severely with batons. Oiia volunteers were also assaulted 
by Sergeants. Rup Chand Kothari, volunteer and a businessman 
was ribbed of his Pagree by a Sergeant. On 22nd December, 
1921 Volunteers were sent to picket foreign cloth shop and hawk 
Khaddar, 270 were arrested. 

“About 340 political prisoners including some Khilafat leaders 
had been lodged in a go-down at the Kidderpore Docks. The 
place Was unfit for human habitation and the prisoners were not 
at all well treated. The food supplied to them was not only 
insufficient but some of it was more or less s' ale. There were 
many among the prisoners who had not taken any thing during 
36 or 40 hours. 

“The prisoners were asked to make arrangements to cook their 
own food but practically there whs no arrangement for cooking. 
They suffered ail sorts of hardships theie. 

“ Rai Bdra Charan Paul Bahadur M L. C. and non-official 
visitor nf | ail » in Calcutta wrote to M». Abdur Ralum, Minister 
to Bengal G ivermnent in charge of Jails, embodying his personal 
observations which among others contained the following : — 

(a) The Hospital arrangement in Kidderpore Dock Jail is 
very unsatisfactory. Patients are laid on the ft >or in 
ill-ventilated rooms. 

(1 b J There were serious complaints by the prisoners that they 
had been practically without any food for 3 or 4 days. 
Their famished looks confirmed the statement. 

( C ) Drinking water was insufficient, If they wanted to drink 
water at night, they could not do so as they were 
forbidden to leave their room. 

(d) About 1500 persons were lodged in a big godown which 
was in a most insanitary condition. The floor emitted 
bad smell, 

(*) The latrine arrangement is far from satisfactory. If any 
one was to answer the call of nature, he was not allowed 
to do so, 

(/) Conservancy arrangement was very defective. 

( g ) Prisoners were supplied with one blanket each. 

On 24*h December, 1921, Dhirendra Nath Karmakar, a gold- 
smith was severely wounded by a Civil Guard. A beggar was 
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also similarly treated. On 25th December, 1921, two civil guards 
followed by a number of soldiers fired on a number of pedestrians, 
One was done to death. Several persons were also assaulted, 

“On 9th January, 1922, a procession was formed composed of 
several volunteers including the following ladies:— 

(t) Sreemati Sumatibala Mdra wife of Dr. Anukul Ch. Mitra 
IO4, Upper Circular Road, F 

(2) Sremati Hemaprobha Majumdar wife of Srijut Basanta 
Kumar Majumdar of Comila, 

(3) Sreemati Bagala Som wife of Srijut Kamunikumar Sora 
of Mymensingh, 

(4) Uma Devi and Sati Devi of Nari Karma Mandir and 
others left Wellington Square (the Offi :e of B. P. C. C.J in a 
procession singing nation*! so„g S . When they came at the junction 
of College St. and Mechuahazir Street, they were a»k^d to return 
to their homes by a European Sergeant. Later on other Indian 
Police Officers did the same hut the volunteers refused to abandon 
their work. Meanwhile the Police Sergeant perhaps after receiv- 
ing orders from his superiors, arrested the lady volunterrs who 
were taken to Barotolla Thana. Ar the Tliana a European Deputy 
Commissioner was in charge. A number of Gu.kn*s with guns 
pointed were posted in a motor l > r ry immediately in front of the 
Thana. The Congress workers immediately hastened to the place 
after receiving the news of the arrest of the ladies. About an 
hour after the arrival of the Congress leaders the authorities 
signified their intention of releasing the ladies only, but as soon 
as the ladies came to know of this they refused to cotne out unless 
the b y volunteers who had accompanied them were also released, 
The Deputy C ommissioner agreed to this and the whole party 
returned to the B. P. C. C. Office. 

“This infuriated the Civil Guerd so much that he whipped out 
a revolver and began to point it at the men who were by his side. 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, searched the person of the 
Civil Guard and a loaded revolver with some cartiidges was f mtid, 
He was not arrested but the matter was simply referred to the 
Commissioner of Police. The above fact was proved by several 
constables and pleaders of Police Court. 

A middle aged Bengalee lady was assaulted with lathi by a 
high Police officer in such a brutally violent fashion that she drop- 
ped down unconscious on the spot and was conveyed immediately 
after by the volunteers in a Motor car to the Sarabhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital. 

“The wound was shaved clean by the attending Surgeon and 
the wound itself was convered with a lint piece from which blood 
was oozing out, 
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Her name wa9 Hem Nalini Gliose of Gabha (District Barisal) 
and lived in Kalighaf, She complained of great pain in her head 
and was unable to speak further. The lady looked to be about 45 
years old. 

A passerby was severely struck on the head by a European 
Sergeant in front of Y. M, C. A. building, he received a gaping 
wound which bled profusely. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Paul of 11/5/- Ram Krishna Das’s Lane 
was injured in his leg and when he fell down, was kicked on the 
chest by a Sergeant, Por a time his condition was serious. While 
trying to protect a young boy from the assault of a Sergeant, Mrs. 
Majumdar received a blow from a lathi on her left wrist. For 
some time she suffered great pain in her left wrist and passed 
several sleepless nights. 

“In trying to disperse the meeting, Mr. Kidd used his lathies 
right and left ; he even flung it at some and was seen to pick it up. 
He was rushing at assembled people in different directions and 
using his fists and stick freely. 

“ On the 7th February at about 4 P. M. several ladies accompanied 
by male volunteers led a procession. On the way they came across 
Inspector Hem Lahiri followed by another police officer. 

The ladies continued their processions surrounded by the 
police forming a ring round them. At first there was no 
molestation. When they had ? under same progress Mr. Kidd 
with several European Sergeants arrived at the scene. At an 
order from him the police now stopped the ladies from proceeding 
any further, A large crowd assembled on this spot. The police 
began to use their lathies indiscriminately and the most innocent 
passers by were victimised. The ladies asked whether they were 
under arrest? The Inspector said they were not. Then suddenly 
Mr. Kidd came near them and began to push the Indian constables, 
some of whom stumbled against the ladies who consequently fell 
upon the ground, and were wounded. Mr. Kidd himself came up to 
Mrs. Majumdar and got hold of her wounded arm. Thereafter the 
ladies were put into the motor cars and were told that they were 
being taken to Lalbazar. The drivers on a secret understanding 
took them to the Race Course where they waited for the officers 
to arrive and do the needful. But no officer turned up. Then 
4 went to Lalbazar and 2 to the Outram Road, to look for 
the officers who however had disappeared from the scene. Shortly 
after several distinguished ladies arrived on the spot. Messrs. N. C. 
Sen and Bose also arrived at the scene. On an interview with 
Mr. Bird they learnt that there was no definite order against the 
ladies and tiiat they were not under arrest. The ladies were th$n 
sent home. 

The following persons are only a few of the victims of the 
police lathies 
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(1) Babu Nagendra Nath Ghosh, teacher Kalighat H. E. School, 
got lathi wound on his head, bleeding profusely, He was taken to 
Dr. S. N. Chowdhary who attended him. 

(2) A cooly was struck so severely on the head that he had 
to be removed to Ghosh and Dutt’s Pharmacy, for some time his 
condition was precarious, 

(3) Sj. Lalit Mohan Das son of Dr. N, N. Das was struck on 
the head, the injury was serious. 

(4) Ram Charan, 122 Monoharpur Road, swelling on left arm. 

(5) Dwarka Halui of Chetla Hat, baton on the right parital. 
They were examined by Dr, J, M. Das Gupta. 

• “ But when Mr. Kidd and a Sergeant arrived, the Inspector 
arrested 11 speakers one after another. When a lady rose to speak 
the papers were snatched off from her hand. She proceeded where- 
upon the Inspector blew his whistle and the police rushed on the 
people and tried to disperse the meeting forcibly. In all 17 arrests 
were made, six being sikhs from one of whom the Kirpan was 
taken away. Among the assaulted are the following : — 

1. Sk. Mazhar — (40/1 Kasaripara Road) severely hit on the 
neck. 

2. Prankrishna Banerjee (134A, Telipara Road), rendered un- 
conscious and returned to the Hospital, 

3. Nur Mohammad — (swelling of the Knee joint by lathi blow). 

4. Rama Pada Chatterjee lacerated cranial wound at the 
junction of parietal bones. It is pointed towards the tail and 
rest lacerated severely. It is f in length by 1/3* in breadth by 
1 / 4 * in depth. 

5. Mohammad Ajgar— (50 years) lathi blow in the left wrist, 

6. Phaniudra Bhus-m Dasgupta (17 years) lathi blow on the 
waist and the back, 

7. Salamat (45 years) contused wound in the left, Frontal 
measure, 1' by 1/8" by 1/4" deep. Swelling of the knee joint by 
the lathi blow. 

8. Haripadha Rakhit (17 years) lacerated wound on the right 
eye brow ; by stone throwing eye congested measure, 1” by 1/3" by 
1/4* deep. 

9. Nishi Kanta Das. Swelling on the right deltoid and left 
cheek by lathi blow ”, 

10. Qadir, Lathi blow on the left wrist.” 
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APPENDIX vm. h. 

Extracts from the Punjab Repression Report, 

“The first period of repression ended about the time H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales left t tie shores of India. S »on after, however, 
a most intensive form of reptession was started by Government 
all over the Province and specially in 17 or 18 selected Districts. 
This latter period of repression assumed forms and was characterised 
by methods, measures and acthi ies which have made people 
recall the bitter memories of the Martial Law days.” 

"One report says that on the 2nd April 1922, the village 
Haiknowal (in the Hoshiarpur district) was raided at about 2 a. m. 
The villagers, not knowing who the men were, raised the alarm 
44 thief” 

"The police could not be expected to relish this and the 

u throat of was tied with an iron chain. He was dragged 

along the ground. His long hair and beard were torn and his 
nose bugan to bleed.” Another repoit says : — ‘On the 2nd April 
1922, the police made a raid on the Kanoti village. The Police 

gave a severe beating to Bhai Ak-h, and pulled Ins 

long hair and beard. His friends too were severely beaten.” Tire 

raid on the house of Sodi Moti Singh of Ananpur on the l6'b, 

April 1922, has been largely commented upon in t fie press. It 
is stated that tbe police entered his bouse while he was away fr< m 
home. His wife and children were forced to vacate the house. 
The lady was, then in the family way and gave birth to a son only 
six days later. It is but fair to mention that this repoit has been 
contradicted by Government. The Shrmnani Committee, however, 
insist upon an impartial enquiry, saying that they possess very 
good evidence, including documentary supporting their original 
statement.” 

" Not content with arresting members of village Panchayats 
wholesale and convicting most of them on frivolous evidence on 
charges of dacoities, thefts, extortion and other serious offences, 
the Government has, on the ham’s of these very charges, ordered 
the imposition of Punitive Police on more than 75 villages in the 
Punjab. It is believed that this is a much larger number than 
the number of villages on which Punitive Police was imposed 
in 1919.” 

Of late, a novel method of preventing meetings from being 
held without the application of Section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code or any other law, has been adopted in certain parts of the 
Province, This is the method of “ segregation,” 
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u ,jA# illustration of segregation may be taken from a more 
adyanced or civilised part of the Punjab, Isrhoo is a small 
village in the Ludhiana district, Early in June, it was arranged 
to hold a Diwan (religious* congregation) there, But two days 
before the date of meeting, all those who were collecting provisions 
or otherwise taking part in making the necessary arrangements 
were arrested without warrants or any other inconvenient formali* 
ties, and more than 150 policemen were all round the village to 
keep off people from the surrounding villages,” 

“ The following instance, which is quoted from a Jullundur 
Report is equally clear and explicit.” 

“On the second day of the sale the Deputy Commissioner him- 
self led the assaults, the range whereof extended over hundreds 
of yards from the court compound, Respectable persons wer$ 
roughly handled and even thrown into the sewage drain. The 
Deputy Commissioner himself threw Sirdar Hari Singh, the 
Secretary of the local Congress Committee, into the drain and 
pushed bis head into the sewage. ” 

“On the 25th April, 1922, the Danda Police made gratuitous 
assults on the public in the court compound at Gujranwala. The 
local Bar Association passed a resolution “ placing on record the 
indignant protest against the indiscriminate and vindictive use of 
Lathis by the Danda Police under the orders of the Police officers 
against peaceful citizens present in the court compound.” 

“ The Hoshiarpore Bar Association also had to submit a strong 
representation to the High Court, Lahore, about a similar incident 
which Secured in the«scourt compound there when also high Euro.- 
pean officers took the lead in assaulting the peaceful public who 
had come for their ordinary business. They said : — 

“ The 25th April last witnessed an assault on the public in the 
court compound by the police officials and constables when they 
were there to attend to their court business and the result was 
that 22 men received injuries and were certified and treated by 
doctors for the same,” 

“ An almost exactly similar assault took place in the compound 
of the Lyallpur Court. The European officers leading the attack 
plied their canes so mercilessly, that at least one of them was 
broken to pieces and several persons were badly injured.” 

“The assault on a peaceful meeting at Rawalpindi has one or 
two features wbich are absent from the cases which have been 
quoted above. Here the novelty of mounted police riding through 
the crowded meeting was added for the first time though similar 
things have happened elsewhere also. The report says : — 

“ Maulvi Abdul Aziz was making a speech in a big public 
meeting attended by nearly ten or fifteen thousand persons. 
There was no Seditious Meetings Act, The people were calmly 

7 
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and quietly sitting and listening to the lecture. At this moment, 
some officials appeared on the scene with an extra-ordinarily large 
police force, armed with lathis, some of whom without any warning 
or order to disperse, proceeded straight-way to beat the people 
and ride through the crowd while an inspector walked up straight 
to the dais, and caught hold of Maulvi Abdul Aziz hy the gar- 
lands round his neck. All this was entirely uncalled for and 
could only result in provoking the people to some foolish act, 
which would give the officials an opportunity for taking strong 
and severe action. Be it said to the credit of the people, that, 
in spite of the provocations everybody was quite calm and self- 
retrained. ,, 

“ In another case at Amritsar, the volunteers were being so 
brutally beaten by a European Police officer and his men that a 
Sikh lady could not bear the sight. She rushed forward and took 
under the protection of her own body two young men who were 
lying helplessly on the ground and received the beating on her 
own back.” 

u At Lahore, on one occasion, outside the District courts, the 
whole scene was watched for about two hours by the Deputy 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Police, while four other Euro- 
pean Police officers, assisted hy about a dozen Indian policemen 
with their petty officers, did the beating in the manner described 
above.” 

“ In a great many places searches with insult of women took 
place. For example, the President of the Congress Committee 
supported by the Secretary speaking about visage Roorke (District 
Hoshiarpur) states ' “ The armed Police loitered about (in) the 
streets using filthy language, teasing the Purdah ladies and frigh- 
tening the young boys and girls.” 

"Sardar Ganda Singh and two others of village Ambali 
(Hoshiarpur District) state : — 

11 On the 30th March, 1922 about 50 armed police suddenly 
visited the. village and began to roam about in the streets and 
began to frighten the women and children. 

“They especially turned the womenfolk of the Akali Sikhs for- 
cibly out of their houses and searched the houses. They called 
those ladies by foul names such as kuties (bitches) luchies (bad 
characters) and asked them to warn their husbands and other 
relatives against taking part in the movement ; otherwise their 
property would be confiscated and they would be put to a lot of 
trouble. To be brief they insulted the purdah ladies by uncover- 
ing their faces and using filthy language.” 

“Giani Ram Singh of Hoshiarpur states: — 

“The police roamed about in the lanes and entered the houses 
without permission..,. , Sikh women were made to remain 
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fitting outside their door, Foul-words were said to respectable 
women who gave them this dignified reply : — “ We are ordered by 
the community to stick to peace, therefore, hear 1 you cruel met), 
you might say anything you like, we will bear ail these disgraces. 11 

The Lambardar of the village reports 

14 At Dhakowal (Hoshiarpur) on the 2nd April, 1922, some 20 
constables were deputed to bring in all the womenfolk and child- 
ren. The women and children were brought to the camp by the- 
free use of cane sticks.” 

“ Fakir Arain and two other Mussalmans of Ghura District 
Hoshiarpur deposed : — 

“ Many times the little boys have been beaten, and if any Sikh 
lady is found in the way, she is forcibly detained, her face i$ 
unveiled and she is insulted and abused in foul language.” 

“In a Panchayat case, which came up before a magistrate at 
Kusur on the 28th March, 1922, the Superintendent of Police int he 
course of his evidence stated : — 

“ I do not remember having pulled Sarbarah Lambar- 

dar’s beard. I pulled one man's beard who refused to move in order 
to get him move. I do not know that to touch a Sikh's beard is 
a sacrilege. I struck one or two who refused to move with a 
cane” 

“At Narwana (Sialkot) all the Akalis in charge of the Gurdu- 
wara were arrested except a boy named Shamsher Singh, The 
constables with shoes on entered the room where the Granth Saheb 
was kept, A constable sent “ Hukka " Smoke into the “ Kesh ” 
(long hair) of the boy Shamsher Singh.” 

“The Nishan Saheb (Sikh religious flag) at Nawnar Gurdwara 
was taken down under the orders of the police and shoe beaten. 
Water was then made over it and in this urine-soaked condition 
it was placed inside the Gurdwara ” 

“ Some two or three thousand visitors from the neighbouring 
villages had assembled in a grove about half a mile from the 
village to attend the Diwan which was announced for the Ilth, 
I2th, and 13th ; but the police having intervened, as stated before 
us, cut them off entirely from the village and they had to starve 
for the whole day as the Police did not allow them to go to the 
village to take their meal nor the villagers to take any food to 
the visitors.” 

“ The villagers, it was further stated, were not allowed to give 
water or fodder to their cattle and were not even allowed to take 
water from the wells for their own use, A party from a neighbour- 
ing village had come to Ghawind in connection with the ceremony 
of the daughter of a resident of this village, but they had all to 
go without food for the whole day and were confined in the 
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village along with the villagers themselves ; and although 
bride was to depart on that day, the departure had fo be postponed 
on account of the police siege, and they could only Jeavpat about 
dark when the siege was removed,” . «•„ 

u A Sikh prisoner iri Ludhiana Jail -was reciting front funj 
Grantbi. The Jailor snatched away the book from him and tore 
it up. The Sikh protested, ” If yoq had broken my head I would 
not have minded it so much, but this insult to my sacred Gurbani 
is worse than death to me.” The Jailor looked angry and calling 
the Lambardars and Policemen he got them on to beat him. At 
this time (the jailor uttered foul and sacriligeous words about 
Gurbani. Seeing this other prisoners felt indignant at the 
prisoners being beaten and happened to cry out " stop him”, The 
jailor with the Lambardars and Policemen ran towards the gate 
and rang the fire alarm. Soon after he began to fire and several 
prisoners were wounded. The Government, has published its own 
version* But the public is not satisfied with it and a public 
independent enquiry is demanded. 

u Similarly, one Abdul Karim of Ludhiana who was in the 
Atnbaia Jail was once reading Koran in his room No, 5. He* was 
made to stand up by Majha by pulling up of his moustaches (from 
the statement of Kasa Singh Ludhiana.)” 

“Syed Atta-Ullah Shah, Non-co-operating Bar-at-Law, Jul- 
lundur in his Report on the police excesses at Raikot (Ludhiana) 
says :-~ 

41 It pains me very much to record here that an old woman of 
ninety received blows for salaming Maulvi Fazal. I found her 
right hand swollen. A boy of five received a similar treatment 
His forehead bears marks of injuries. A deaf and dumb man was 
also beaten severely.” 

“ On the 3rd day a meeting called by the co*operting citizens 
of Jullundur was prohibited and forcibly dispersed and there was 
a great display of the Military and the Police in the bazars. The 
Rate-Payers Association on behalf of the citizens of Jullundur 
telegraphed a brief account of these occurrences to the Punjab 
Government. Sir John Maynard came down and so gross were 
the atrocities committed by the District Officials that, Sir John 
Maynard found it hard to swallow them and had to recommend 
General Buck's transfer, The local Indian Christians, the Mun- 
icipality and the Bar-Association passed resolutions condemning 
these excesses.” The tiara? of a particular .individual of great 
responsibility has been mentioned, who was caught hold of by 
the Jiair of bis head by the Deputy Commissioner himself. , He 
was thrown into the drain and his hair thrust into the dirty lyatejr, 
The gentleman was a $ikh,aod occupied an important position ip 
ifot tpcal Qingrfss Committee 
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“ Protests by Bar-Associations : — So great was the feeling of 
anxiety and unrest created by the extremely repressive policy of 
the Government and so loud and wide-spread were the complaints 
which readied the public from all quarters that about the 
20th April last, 51 leading members of the Lahore High Court 
Bar considered it necessary to send a “ Note of warning ” to 
Government by issuing following manifesto 

“ A great many of the Bar-Associations in the Moffasil also 
passed resolutions condemning the official excesses in their res- 
pective Districts. 
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Nagpur Congress Resolution No. 2. 


NON-CO-OPEKATJON. 

Whereas in this opinion ol' the Congress the existing Government of 
India has forfeited the confidence of the country; and 

Whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj; 
and ' J 

Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the last 
Special Session of the Indian National G 0 tigress have failed to secure 
due recognition of thoir rights and liberties and the redress of their 
many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to the Khilafat 
and the Punjab, 

Now this Congress v\lule reallirming the resolution on non-violont 
Non-Co-operation passed at the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta 
declares that the entire or any part or parts of the scheme of non-violent 
Non-Co-operation, will) tin* renunciation of voluntary association with 
the present Government at one end and the rehi^al to pay taxes at the 
other, should be put in force at a time to lm determined by either the 
Indian National Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and that 
in the meanwhile, to prepare the countr> for it, effective steps should 
ontinue to be taken m that behalf: 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children 

(and not the children themselves) under tile age of l(> 
> ears to make greater < (forts for the purpose of with- 
drawing them from such schools as are owned, aided or in 
any way controlled by Government and concurrently to 
provide for their training in national schools or by such 
other means as may be within their power in the absence 
of such schools: 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 1(> and over to with- 

draw without delay, irrespective of consequences, from 
institutions owned, aided or in any way controlled by 
Government, if they feel that it is against their conscience 
to continue in institutions which are dominated by a system 
of government which the nation has solemnly resolved to 
living to an end, and ad vising such students either to 
devote themselx es to some special service in eonnectou 
with the Non-Co-operation movement or to eontinuo their 
education in national in-titutioiis; 

(e) by calling upon trustees, managers ami teachers of Govern- 
ment, affiliated or aided schools and Municipalities and 
Local Boards to help to nationalise them; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend 
their practice and to dovoto their attention to national 
service including boycott of law courts by litigants and 
fellow-Jawyurs.and the settlement *of disputes by private 
arbitration; 
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(e) in order to make India economically independent and self- 

contained by calling upon merchants and traders to carry 
out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to encour- 
age hand-spinning and hand-weaving and in that behalf by 
having a scheme ot economic boycott planned and for- 
mulated by a committee of experts to be nominated by the 
All-India Congress Committee ; 

(f) and generally, inasmuch as self-sacrilico is essential to the 

success of Non-Co-operation, by calling upon every section 
and every man and woman in the country to make the uL 
most possible contribution of self-sacrilice to the national 
movement ; 

(g) by organising Committees in each village or group of villages 
with a provincial central organisation in the principal 
cities of each Province for the purpose of accelerating 
the progress of; Non-Co-operation ; 

(h) by organising a band of national, workers for a service to be 

called the Indian National (Service ; and 

( i) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to bo called 

the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for the 
purpose of linancmg the foregoing National (Service and 
the Non-Co-operation movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress made so 
far in working the programme of Non- Co-operation, specially with regard 
to the boycott of Councils by the voters, au<l claims, in the circums- 
tances in which they have been brought into existence, a that the new Coun- 
cils do not represent the country and trusts that those, who have allowed 
themselves to be elected m spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls 
of an overwhelming majority of their constituents, will see their way to 
resign their seats in the Couneil, and that if they retain their seats in spite 
of the declared wish of their respective eonstituenees in direct negation 
ot the principle of democracy, the electors will studiously refrain from 
asking for any political service from sucli Councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing friendliness between the Police 
and the (Soldiers and the people, and hopes that the former will refuse to 
subordinate their creed and country to the i'ulJilment of orders of their 
officers, and, by courteous and considerate behaviour towards the people, 
will remove the reproach hitherto levelled against them that they are de- 
void of any regard for the feelings and sentiments for their own people. 

And the Congress appeals to all people in Government employment, 
pending the call of the nations for resignation of their service, to help the 
national cause by impoVting greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part therein and, 
more specially, by openly rendering financial assistance to the national 
movement. 

This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE 
being the integral part of the Nou-Co- operation resolution and invites 
the attention of the people to the fact that NON-VIOLENCE in word 
and dead is as essential between people themselves, as in the respect 
of the Government, and this Congress is of opinion that the spirit of 
violence is not only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy 
but actually retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages 
of Non-Co-operation, 
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Calcutta Special Congress Resolution. 
September 20, 1920. 

In view of the fact that on Iho l\ liil;i fat question hot li the I n<l iau 
and Imperial Governments have sigi.aH> failed m their dntv towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Prune Minister Jias deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them and that it is the duty of every 
non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his Mussulman 
brother in his attempt to remove the religious eahunity that has ovei 
taken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of April 
1919 both the said Governments have giossly neglected or failed to 
protect the innocent people of the Punjab and pui.uh officers guilty 
of liusoldierly and barbarous behaviour lowaids them ami have exonerated 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for most of the official crimes and callous to the sufferings of 
the people placed under his admin ish alien and that the debate in 
the House of Commons and specially in the House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India and showed 
viitual support of the systematic teriorism and frightfulne.^; adopted 
in the Punjab and that the latest Vieeiegal pronouncement is proof oi 
an entire absence of ropentence in the matters of tin Khilafal and tho 
Punjab. 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment in 
India without the redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that 
the only olTeetnal means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya. 
This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left open 
for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy of 
progressive non-violent Non-Co-operation inaugurated by Mr, Gandhi 
until the said wrongs are righted and Swaraj} a is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes who 
have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its law- 
courts and its Legislative Councils and inasmuch as it is desirable in 
tho prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and to 
call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired 
object, this Congress earnestly advises: — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 

from nominated seats in local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars and other 

officials and semi-official functions held by Government 
official or in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and Colleges 

owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place 
of such Schools and Colleges establishment oi National 
Schools and Colleges in the various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts by their 
aid for the settlement of private disputes; 
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(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring: 

classes to offer themselves as recruits for sorvice in 
Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 

to the Reformed Councils and refusal on tho part of 
the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite 
tho Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foreign good; 

And inasmuch as Non-Co-operation has been conceived as a measure 
of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can make roal 
progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be given in the very 
first stage of Non-Co-operation to every man, woman and child, for such 
discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi 
in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as 1 ho existing mills of 
India with indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are 
not likely to do so for long time to come, this Congress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by 
means of reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving on 
tho part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encouragement. 
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(6) I shall carry out the instructions of my superior officers, and 
all the regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed 
by tho Volunteer Board or the Working Committee or any other agency 
established by the Congress. 

(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or even death 
for the sake of my religion and my country without resentment 

(8) In tho event of my impi isonment 1 shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or dept ndents. 

This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 1<S and over will 
immediately join the Volunteer Organisations. 

Notwithstanding the proclamat ions prohibiting public meetings, 
and inasmuch as even Committee meeting have 1 ecu attempted to be 
construed as public meetings, this Congress advises the holding of 
Committee meetings and of public meetings, the Jailer in enclosed 
places and by tickets and by pnvions announcements at which as far 
as possible only speakers previously announced shall dc!i\ er written 
.pceches, care being taken in every ease to avoid rnk of pro\ oration 
nd possible violence by the public m consequence. 

This Congress is further of opinion flat ( 'i\ 1 1 Ihsobedn nee is the 
only civilized and effective substitute fur an armed rebellion whenever 
every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating 
use of authority by individuals or corporations has been tried and there- 
fore advises all Congress workers and others who believe in peaceful 
methods and an* convinced that there is no remedy save mwuc kind of 
sacrifice 1o dislodge the existing government from its position of perfect 
irresponsibility' to the people of India to organise individual Civil Pisobe- 
dionco and mass Civi Disobedience when the mass of people have been 
sufficiently trained in the methods of non-violence and otherwise in terms 
of the resolution thereon of the meeting of the Alhfmlia Congress 
Committee held at Delhi, 

This Congress is of opinion that in cider to cmiemtiatc attention 
upon Civil Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an 
offensive or defensive character, iindor pioper Mitcguards and under 
instructions to bo issued from time to time by the Working Committee or 
tho Provincial Congress Committee concerned, all other Congress activi- 
ties should be suspended whenever and whenver and to the extent to 
which it may be found nccos^arv. 

This Congress calls upon all students of Die age of IS am 1 over 
particularly those studing in the national mstitiitioi s ami the staffs 
thoreof immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and become members of 
National Volunteer Corps. 

hi viow of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress 
workers, this Congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to remain 
intact and to be utilised m the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby 
appoints until further instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive 
authority of the Congress and invests him with the full powers of the 
All-India Congress Committee including the power to convene a special 
session of the Congress or of the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee, such powers to exercise between any two sessions 
of tho All-India Congress Committee, and also with power to appoint 
a successor in emergency, 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all sub- 
sequent successors appointed in turn by their predecessors all Ins afore- 
said powers, 
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Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors tojconclude any terms 
of peaco with the Government of India or tholBritish Government without 
the previous sanction of the All-India Congress Committee to be finally 
ratified by the Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided 
also that tho present creed of the Congress in no case bo altered by 
Mahatma Gandhi or his successors except with the leavo of the Congress 
first obtained. 

The Congress congratulates all those patriots who aro now under 
going imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country and realise 
tint their sacrifice has considerably hastened the advent of Swaraj. 
RESOLUTION H. 

This Congress appeals to all thoso who do not believe in full Non-Co- 
oporalion or in the principle of Non-Co-operation, but who cousidor it 
essential for the sake of national self-respect to demand and insist upon 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and for the sake of 
full national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate establishment 
of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation in the promotion of unity 
between different religions communities, to populariso carding, hand- 
spilling and hand'woaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage 
industry necessary in order to supplement the resources of millions of agri- 
culturists who are living on the brink of starvation, and to that end preach 
and practise tho use of hand-spun and hanp-wovon garments, to help the 
cause of total prohibition and if Hindus, to bring about removal of un- 
touchability and to help tho improvement of tho condition of tho sub- 
merged classes, 

RESOLUTION 111. 

The Congress oxpressess its firm conviction that tho Moplah distur- 
bance was not due to the Non-Co-operators or tho Khilafat movement, 
especially as tho Non-Co-operation ortho Khilafat proachcrs wore denied 
opportunity of carrying on effective propaganda of non-violence in the 
affected parts by the District authorities for six months before the distur- 
bance, but is duo to causes wholly unconnected with the two movements 
and that the outbreak would not have occurred had tho message of non- 
violence been allowed to reach them. Nevertheless this Congress deplores 
the acts done by certain Moplahs by wav of forcible conversions and des- 
truction of life and property and is of opinion that the prolongation ol‘ the 
disturbance in Malabar could have been prevented by the Government 
of Madras accepting the preferred assistance of Maulana Yaqub Hasan 
and other Non-Co-operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi to proceed to 
Malabar and is further of opinion that the treatment of Moplah prisoners 
as evidenced by the asphyxiation incident was an act of inhumanity 
unheard of in modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
ilseif civilised. 

RESOLUTION IV. 

This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the 
Turks upon their successes and assures tho Turkish nation of Lidia's 
sympathy and support in its strugglo to retain its status and indepen- 
dence. 

RESOLUTION V. 

This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place in Bombay on 
tho 17th November last and after and assures all parties and communities 
that it has been and is tho dosire and determination of the Congress to 
guard their rights to fullest extent. 
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Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be 
redressed and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress 
urges upon all public bodies whether affiliated to tho Congress or 
otherwise, to devote their exclusive attention to the promotion of non- 
violence and Non-Co-operation with the Government and, inasmuch as 
the movement of Non-Co-operation can only succeed by complete < o- 
operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon 
public associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and the Hindu dele- 
gates of this Congress call upon tho leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, wherever they may be existing 
and to make a special effort to rid Hinduism of the reproach of un- 
touchability, and respectfully urges the religious heads to holp the 
growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the 
suppressed classes. 
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36th Indian National Congress, 


Ahmedabad Session, 1921. 


RESOLUTION 1. 

Whereas si nee the holding of the last National Congress the people 
of India have found from actual expeiienee that by reason of the adoption 
of non-violent Non- Jo-operation the country has made great advance 
in fearlessness, sejf-saerilice and self-respect, and whereas the move- 
ment has greatly damaged the prestige of the Government and whereas 
on the whole the country is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj, this 
Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta and re-alliriued at Nagpur and places on record 
the fixed determination of the Congress to continue the programme of 
non-violent Noii-Co-opurntiuu with greater vigour than hitherto in such 
manner as each province may determine till the Punjab and the 
Khilafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is established and the control 
of the Government of India passes into the hands ol the people from 
that of an irresponsible corporation. 

And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by llis Excellency the 
Viceroy in his recent speeches and the coriM*<|ueiit re iression started 
by the Government of India in the various provinces bv way of disband- 
ment of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even 
committee meetings in an illegal and high-handed manner and by the 
arrest of many Congress wot hers in several provinces, and whereas 
this repression is manifestly intended to stifle all Congress and Khilafat 
activities and deprive the pub.ic ol their asMhtan<*e, this Congress 
resolves that all activities ol the Congress tie suspended as far as 
necessary and appeals to all, nmetly and without any demonstration, to 
offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Organisations 
to he formed throughout the country 111 terms of the Jxosolution of the 
Working Committee arrived at in iJnmbay on the 2Jrd day of November 
last, provided that no one shall he accepted as volunteer who does not 
sign the following pledge: 

With God as witness I solemnly declare that, 

(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(‘2) So long as 1 remain a member of the Corps I shall remain non- 
v iolont in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to bo non-violent 
in intent since I believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence 
alone can help the Khilafat and the Punjab and result in the attainment 
of Swaraj and consolidation of unity among all the races and communities 
of India whether Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or dew, 

(d) I believe in and shall endeavour always to promote such 
unity. 

(4) 1 believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, political 
and moral salvation, and shall use hand-spun and hand- woven Khaddar 
to the exclusion of every other cloth. 

(f>) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity of removing 
the evil of uulouchability and shall, on all possible occasions seek, per- 
sonal contact with and endeavour to rondor service to the submerged 
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Radiations passed at the All-India Congress Committee 
held at Bezwada on the 31st March and 1st April, 
1921. * ’ 


*? *he opinion ; of the All-India Congress Committee, all Congress 
orgamsations and workers should concontrato their attention chiefly upon 
(I) bringing the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to one crore 
or rupees and before the 30th June next, each Congress Province to 
collect m the ratio of its population ; (II) putting on the Congress 
register one crore of members and beforo the 30th June noxt, each 
province to contribute the number of members in the ratio of its popu, 
1 Sk n 5 ■ ^hl) introducing timely into the villages and houses 20 
^ ar khas (Spinning Wheels) in good working order and before 
the 30th June next, each province to introduce the number of Churkbas 
in the ratio of its population. 


2. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the country on 
the rapid progress mado in the organisation of Panchayats and trusts that 
the people will make still greater efforts to boycott the Government Law 
Courts. 


3. This Congress Committee congratulates the country on its 
spontaneous response to the Principle of self-purification underlying the 
movement of non-violent Non-Co-operation‘by taking up the campaign 
against the drink evil and trust that the habit of taking intoxicating 
drinks and drugs will totally disappear from the laud by the persistent 
and continuous efforts of self-sacrificing workers. 

4. Whilst the All- India Congress Committee is of opinion that the 
orders of officials in the various provinces against non-co-operators in 
pursuit of the policy of repression inaugurated by the Government are 
totally unwarranted by the situation in the country and are in most cases 
pronounced by highest logal opinion to be illegal and whilst the A1I- 
ludia Congress Committee believes the country has responded in a 
wonderful manner and in the face of grave provocation by the authorities 
to the principle of non-violence on joined by the Congress in the country's 
pursuit after Kwaraj and redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
this Committee is of opinion that apart from the fact that Civil Dis- 
obedience is not expressly comprised in the Congress resolution in 
relation to Nou-Co-oporation, the country is not yet sufficiently disciplined, 
organized and ripe for the immediate taking up lor Civil Disobidionee 
and this Committee by way of preparation therefore advises all those 
upon whom orders may be served voluntarily to conform to them and 
trusft that now workers will tako the place of those who may he disabled 
by the Government and that people at largo instead of being dishearfe 
ened or frightened by such orders will continue their work of quirt orga- 
nisation and construction sketched by the Congre'** insulation. 
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Resolution passed by All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Bombay on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
July, 1921. 

RESOLUTION No. 1. 

In the event of the British Government persisting in bringing to 
India His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in spite of the growing 
unrest and discontent by reason of the failure of Government to respond 
to popular will, the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that it is 
the duty of every one, in terms and m virtue of the Non-Co-operation 
‘resolution passed at the Special Session of the Congress in September 1920 
at Calcutta and nwitfirmcd at the ordinary session iu Decomnber 1920 at 
Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or assisting iu any welcome to 
His Royal Highness or any functions organised olliciallv or otherwise in 
connection with his visit. 

While the All-India Congress Committee considers it its painful duty 
to tender the above advice to the people it desires to place on record its 
opinion that India bears no sort of feeling against the person of bis 
Royal Highness and that tliis advice is tendered because the Committee 
regards the proposed visit ns a political move and calculated to give 
strength and support to a system of Goverment that has resulted in a 
breach of faith with the Musalmans of India and atrocious injustice to 
the people of India as during the Martial Law days in 1919 in the Punjab 
and a system that is designed to keep India as long as possible from her 
birth-rights of Swaraj. 

RESOLUTION No. 2. 

(a) The All-India Congress Committee desires to tender its congra- 
tulations to the nation upon the fulfilment of the resolution arrived at 
Bt zwada to collect one crorc of rupees for the All- India Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj Fund, and in this connection especially tenders its warm 
congratulations to the generous citizens of Bombay without whose 
response the Resolution seemed to bo impossible of fulfilment. 

' (b) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress 

of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs during the current year the 
All-India Congress Committee desires that all Congress organisations and 
those who sympathise with the national aspirations should concentrate 
their attention upon attaining complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 
30th of September next ami raanufactuie of Khaddar by stimulating 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving and to this end the All-India Congress 
Committee advises that all persons belonging to the Congress shall discard 
the uso of foreign cloth as from the 1st day of August next and advises 
all Congress organisations: — 

(1) to use all national educational institutions as far as possible 
- for band-spinning and hand-weaving; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the bpmes which do not yet 
possess them ; 

(3) in every district to take a census of weaver’s and to induce them 
offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use as far 
possible hand-spun yarn, and otherwise to use Indian mill-spun yarn ; 
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(4) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up 

their calling to return to it ; / 

(5) to take a census of cotton carders and to induce them to'prepare 
cards for spinning; 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Khaddar, is pinning-wheels 
handlooms and all accessories required for spinning and weaving; 

(7) to collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use 
outside India, at their option. 

(c) The All-India Congre>s Committee invites the mill agents and 

share-holders of the great spinning and weaving companies in' Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating 
the price of their manufactures so as to bear piuportion to the wages 
of mill-hands and other expenditure, and so as to be within the reach of 
the poorest and trust that in no case will they raise the prize beyond 
the prevailing rates. , 

(d) The All-India Congress Committee invites the importers of 
foreign cloth and yarn to co operate with the nation by immediately 
stopping all foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of their stock 
as far as passible outside India. 

RESOLUTION No. 3. 


The All-India Congress Committee notes with deep satisfaction the 
growth of public opinion and the campaign against the use and salo of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs by means of peacefully piekotting shops 
licensed for the purpose of selling stffcli liquors or drugs, and notes with 
concern the undue and impropef intorfcroiice commenced by the Govern- 
ment in various parts of the country with the recognised right 'of the 
public to wean weak members from temptations to visit such shops and 
desires it to bo understood that in the event of such interference with the 
peaceful exercise of the said right being persisted in, the Commitleo will 
bo proparod to recommend the continuance of piekotting in disregard of 
such interference and advises the Working Committee to investigate 
cases of interference and authorise disregard thereof whenever and when- 
ever it may bo considered desirable and in the interests of the movement. 

The All-India Congress Committoo congratulates the Chana District 
Board for its resolution on piekotting and the determination to continue 
it and calls upon other Local Boards and Municipalities in India imme- 
diately to follow the splendid lead of that Board. 

The AU-India Congress Committee appeals to the keepers „of shops 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognise the growing 
force of aoute public opinion against the continuance of such trade and to 
respond to the wish of tlio nation by immediately discontinuing it. 

RESOLUTION No. 4. 


The All-India Congress Committee deplores the excesses committed 
bv crowds at Malegaon and recently by some people in parts of the City 
J Aligarh oven though under grave provocation and advises Congress 
organisations to inculcate among the people the importance of observing 
the spirit of complete non-violence as an indispensable part ot Non- 
Co-operation and whilst condemning these isolated instances of popular 
violence the Committee desires to congratulate the people of India upon 
their having exercised complete self-restraint notwithstanding grave pro- 
tocation gfven by the local authorities as in Dharwar, Matian Guntur, 
Chirala, Persia, Kerala, North-West Frontier Provmco, Keojhar and 
olsewbero. 
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gfatuiatrons to the families of . those who have lest their fives^ fey the 
unprovoked fire opened upon them by the local authorities at, several 
..places and congratulates all those brave and innocent citizens who hhye 
been, wounded or are suffering imprisonment and records its deep 
appreciation of the fact -that in. the majority of eases the parties yredfe: 
to jail without offering any defence whatsoever. 


.The AIMndia Congress Committee is of opinion, that the way to 
freedom lies only through voluntary suffering and therefore, through 
imprisonment of innocent men and women without defence or bail. 


The All-India Congress Committee regards repression going on in 
several pifrfcs of the country and the serious and wide-spread repression 
going on in the United Provinces as a sign of the near approach of 
'freedom and therefore hopes that the people in the provinces concerned 
$*11 not be frightened or demoralized and that willing workers will 
come forward to take the place of those who without any more breach 
on their part might lose their iivos or might be imprisoned. 

The All-India Congress Committee has taken note of the reasonable 
desire of workers in the United Provinces and other parts to take up 
Civil Disobedience in answer to the repressive measures of Local Govern- 
ments and has also taken note of the fact that the administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province has even prohibited the entry into 
that Province of the members of the Frontier Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquiry into the outrages 
alleged to have been committed by the local officials in Banoo but with 
a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent atmosphere 
throughout India and in order to test the measure of influence attained 
by the Congress over the people and further in order to retain on the 
part of the nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the 
proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee is of opinion that Civil Disobedience should be postponed tiil after 
the completion of the programme referred to in the resolutary, on 
Swadeshi, after which the Uoinraifctoo will not hesitate, if nocessary to 
recommand a course of Civil Disobedience even though it might have to 
be adopted by a Special Session of the Congress, provided however 
that it is open to any Province or place to adopt Civil Disobedience subject 
to the previous approval of the Working Committee obtained withii) 
the constitution through the Provincial Congress Committee concerned^ 
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R^olution of the All-India Congress Committee held at 
, Delhi on 4th and 5th November, 1921. 

fh« W»ti!L h »| re ? 8 , tl,el '® ' S . " 0t mueb over ono montt * tor the fulfilment- of 
the. National determination to establish Swarai h„fn-» ,1,7 

y T;«? d - W f 0r »f' 8 ‘k 6 Na ‘ ion bas demonstrated its caploHy for «emj£ 
self-restraint by observing perfect non-violence over the arrest and 
tbe A'i .Brothers and the other loaded an"wherea2 
it IS desirable ftjr fcbo Nation to demonstrate its capacity for further 
suffering and discipline sufficient for the attainment of LSwaraj. 

The All- India Congress Committee authorises every Province on 
its own responsibility, to undertake Civil Disobedience fnch dh g non- 
payment ot taxes, in the manner that may be considered the most 

f£Sn^coidi r Zs C :-° Pr ° VmC,a] C ° nKreSS C ° mmiUBas subject *® tb « 

(1) In the individual Civil Disobedience the individual must 
know hand-spinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of 
the Programme which is applicable to him or her, o. g., he or she 
innst have entirely discarded the use of foroigu cloth and adopted 
qnly hand-spun and hand-woven garments, must be a believer in 
Hindu-Mushm unity and in the unity amongst all the communities 
professing different religions in India as an article of faith must 
believo in non-violence as absolutely essontial for the redress ot the 
KMafat and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, and if 
a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show that ho regards untouch- 
ability as a blot upon Nationalism ; 

(2) In the event of Mass Civil Disobedience a District or Tahsil 
should be treated as a unit, and therein a vast majority of the population 
must have adopted full Swadeshi and must be clothed out of cloth hand- 
spun and hand-woven in that District or Tahsil, and must believe in and 
practise ail the other items of Non-Co-operation. 


Provided that no civil resister should expect to be supported out 
of public funds, and members of the families of civil resisters under- 
going sentence will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand- 
spinning »nd hand-weaving or any other means ; 

‘Provided further that upon application by any Provincial Congress 
Committee it is open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions 
of Civil Disobedience, if it is satisfied that any condition should be 
waived/ 


3, The All-India Congress Committee while regarding the progress 
so far made in Swadeshi as encouraging is of opinion that enough 
progress has not been made all round, and calls upon workers throughout 
India to devote their exclusive attention to the completion of boycott 
oi foreign yarn and cloth and manufacture of hand-spun yarn and hand- 
woven cloth so as to enable the country to offer universal Civil Disobe- 
dience if necessary, 

4. The All-India Congress Committee endorses the Resolution 
passed by ‘the Working Committee regarding the duty of all Govern- 
ment employees, whether civilians or soldiers, and is of opinion that 
it 'is the inhorent right of a citizen to pronounce his opinion 
ttjpbn the advisibility or otherwise of Government servants leaving 
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civil of military service and that is the inherent right of every citizen 
to appeal in an open manner to the soldier hr the civilian to sever his 
connection with a Government which has forfeited the confidence and 
support of the vast majority of the population of India. 

5. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Notf-Co 
operators who have been arrested or imprisoned in the country and 
is of opinion that their sufferings will hasten the attainment of the 
country's purpose. 

,6. The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the 
Resolution on Foreign Policy proposed by the Working Committee that 
the Congress should let it bo know a to the neighbouring and other non- 
Indian States : — 

(1) that the present Government of India in no way represent Indian 
opinion aud that their policy has been traditionally guided by considera- 
tions more of holding India in subjection than of protecting her borders; 

(2) that India as a self-governing country cau have nothing to fear 
from the neighbouring States or any State as her people have no designs 
upon any of them and hence no intention of establishing any trade 
relations hostile to or not desired by the people of such Statos ; and 

(3) that the people of India regard most treaties entered into with 
the Imperial Government by neighbouring States as mainly designation by 
the latter to perpetuate the exploitation of India by the Imperial power 
and would therefore urge the States having no ill-will against the people 
of India having no desire to injure her interest to refrain from entering 
into any treaty with Imperial power, 

The Committee wishes also to assure the Foreign Statos that whon 
India has attained self-government, her foreign policy will naturally be 
always guided so as to respect their religious obligations. 
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Resolution passed at the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting held at Delhi on 24th and 25th February, 
1922. 

1. The All-India Congress Committee having carefully considered 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee at its meeting held at 
Bardoli on the 11th and 12th instant, confirms the said resolutions with the 
modifications mentioned therein and further resolves that individual 
Civil Disobedience whether ot‘ a defensive or aggressive character may be 
commenced in respect of particular place or particular laws at the instance 
of aud upon permission being granted therefor by the respective Provijp 
cial Committees ; provided that Mich Civil Disobedience shall not be per* 
mittod unless all the conditions laid down by fcho Congress or tho xill-Jndia 
Congress Commit tee or the Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that picketting 
regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picketting, the All-India 
Congress Committee authorises such picketting of a bona-fide character of 
the same terms as liquor picketting mentioned in the Bardoli resolution. 

The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be understood that the 
resolution of the Working Committee do not mean any abandonment of the 
original Congress programme of Non-Co-operafcion or pormanent abandon 
ment or Mass Civil Disobedience but considers that an atmosphere on 
necessary mass non-violence can be established by the workers concentrat- 
ing upon the constructive programme framed by the Working Committee 
at Bardoli. 

Tho All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience to be the 
right and duty of the people to be exercised and performed whenever the 
State opposes the declai'ed will of tho people. 

Note.— Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience of orders or laws 
by a single individual or an ascertained number or group of individuals. 
Therefore a prohibited public meeting where admission is regulated by 
tickets and to which no unauthorised admission is allowed an instance 
of Individual Civil Disobedience, whereas a prohibited meeting to which 
the general public is admitted without any restriction is an instance of 
Mass Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedience is defensive when a 
prohibited public meeting is held for conducting a normal activity 
although it may result in arrest. It would be aggressive if it is held not 
for any normal activity but merely for the purpose of courting arrest and 
imprisonment. 
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Resolutions passed by the Working Committee which 
met at Calcutta on 31st January and 1st — 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1921, with Mahatma Gandhi in the Chair. 

1 (15) This Commifctoe, having carefully considered the Student 
Movement in all its bearings, is of opinion that the organizers and 
professors and teachers of Colleges and High Schools nationalized or 
opened or to be nationalized or opened in accordance with the Congress 
resolution on non violent Non-Co-operation should draw up and publish 
a new curriculum to be in keeping with the national requirements and 
to be enforced iu full at tho end of the current year and* advises them 
during the transition and preparation period to confine their attention:-* 

(0 to teaching hand-spinning and manufacture of yarn in 
order forthwith to supplement the shortage of yarn spun 
in Indian Mills and to encourage the revival of the art 
of spinning; 

(2) to teaching Hindustani through the Devanagari and Urdu 

Scripts ; 

(3) to enable the students to assimilate through their mother- 

tongues the instruction already acquired ; 

(4) and, for those students who desire to devote themselve® 

to immediate National Service in the way of village 
organization etc., to give them a short course of training 
to tit them for the purpose. 

(lf>) This Committee advises Provincial Congress Committees to 
organise, for their respective provinces, the Indian National Hervice 
contemplated in the non-violent Non Co-operation resolution and, in so 
doing, to ensure the fulfilment of the following minimum requirements: — 

(1) Candidates should possess a competent knowledge of the 

vernacular of their province and hand-spinning and an 
elmnohtary knowledge of the economic, social and poli- 
tical condition of this country to the satisfaction of the 
Board to l*e appointed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee and approx od by the All-India Congress 
Committee and consisting of at lea*o one I lector, one 
[educationist and oim Businessman. 

(2) Candidates should be free from any incurable disease or 

habit that would interfere with the due discharge of 
their duties. 

(.M) Candidates should produce to the satisfaction ot tho said 
Board a certificate of character signed by at least two 
respectable men of their districts. 

(4) Candidates should promise to devote their whole time and 

attention to the service entrusted !o them from time to 
time. 

(5) A candidate should be liable to instant dismissal lor neg- 

lect of duty, broach of discipline, dishonesty or non- 
compliance with the requirements of the Non- Co-opera- 
tion applicable to him or her. 

(6) Contracts should be for the current year, 
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(7) Candidates should receive no more than what is required 

for the maintenance of their dependants and themselves 
and, in no case, more than Rs. 50 per month. 

(8) No candidate should be approved who is found to be 

heavily in debt or who has a family that cannot be 
reasonably supported by a monthly honorarium of 
Rs. 50. 

(0) No candidate shall be appointed who does not comply or 
has not complied with the requirements of the Non-Co- 
opevation resolution especially applicable to him or her. 

(10) Candidates should not be under the age of 18. 

(11) All candidates approved by the said Board shall feign the 

contracts in triplicate, one copy to be filed at the office 
of tko Provincial Congress Committee, one to be riled 
with the All-India Congress Committee not later than 
eight days after tbo signing of the contract and one to 
be retained by the approved Candidates. 

(12) Each candidate shall receive a letter of appointment and 

instructions to be signed by the Chairman of the I ro- 
vineial Congress Committee, which shall include specific 
directions for the strictest observance of non-violence 
in word and deed and the details of service to be 
performed by the candidates selected. 
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Resolutions of the Working Committee held at Cacultta 
on 6th, 7th, 8th and nth September, 1921. 

18. That in the opinion of tho Working Committee Non- Co-operators 
should refuse to pay (inu or serve as special constables and should 
prefer imprisonment. 

25. The Working Committee places on record its sense of deep regret 
over the deeds of violence done by Moplahs in certain areas of Malabar, 
these deeds being evidence of the tact that there are still people in India 
who have not understood the menage of the Congress and the Central 
Khilafat Committee and calls upon every Congiess and Khilafat worker 
to spread the *nid message of non-violence even under the gravest 
provocation throughout the length and breadth of India, 

Whilst, however, condemning violence on tho part of the Moplahs 
the Working Committee desires it to be known that the evidence in its 
possession shows that provocation beyond endurance was given to the 
Moplahs and that the reports published by and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment have given one-sided ami highly exaggerated account of the wrongs 
dono by the Moplahs and an under-statement of tho needless destruction 
of life resorted to by the Government in tho name of peace and order. 

The Working Committee regrets to find that there have been instances 
of so-called forcible conversion by {some fanatics among the Moplahs» 
but warms the public against believing in the Government and inspired 
versions. The report before the Committee says : — “ The families which 
have been reported to have been forcibly converted into Mohaiuedanism 
lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. It is clear that conversions 
were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic gang which was always opposed 
to the Khilafat and Non-Co-Operation movement and there wore only three 
cases so tar as our information goes." 

It has been reported to the Working Committee that the disturbances 
took place only in areas in which 1 'engross and Khilafat activities were 
prohibited and that the Congress and the Khilafat workers tried their 
best at considerable risk to themselves to cheek the mob-fury and prevent 
violence. 






Ijesolutions of the Working 
• on 5th October/ igii.. •' ’ -\ ; 

j - ,1. .Tbo Working Committee congraiulatt^ the Ali Birotbet^a^d their 
Vcomrades upon their prosecution and having eowdorfed tfce; Karachi 
•- Khilafat Conference Resolutions, regarding military service under 
Government, the Working O nimittee is of opinion that thA resolution 
virtually reaffirms the principle laid down by the Congress -at its special 
^ Session in Calcutta and its ordinary session tn Nagpur last year, that it is 
,, <u>ntrary to the national dignity and national interest for any Indian to 
engage or remain in the service of a Government in any capacity what- 
ever, a Government that has used the soldiers and the police for repress- 
ing the just aspirations of the people as during the Rowlatt Act agitation 
and that has utilised the soldiers for the purpose of crushing tbo national 
spirit of the Egyptians, the Turks, the Arabs and other nations. The 
Working Committee is further of opinion that the reasons given for the 
prosecutions with reference to the said Karachi Resolution constitute 
an undue interference with religions liberty. 

The Working Committee has been only deterred from catling out 
the soldiers and the civilians in tho name of the Congress bocause tho 
■ Congress is not yet ready to support those Government servants who may 
leave Government service and who may not be able themselves to find 
means of livelihood. The Working Committee is, however, of opinion 
that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress resolution on Non-Co- 
operation, it is the clear duty of every Government employee, whether 
soldier or civilian, who can support himself without Congress assistance, 
•* to leave such service. The Working Committee draws the attention of all 
< Indian soldiers and police to the fact that carding, hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving afford them by undergoing training for a brief period an 
honourable means for independent livelihood. 

2. The Working < ommittee regrets to note that the boycott of 
foreign cfoth, while it has made consideuible progiess during the last 
two months allowed by the All-India Congress (ommittee to complete it, 
has not been so completed ami appeals to Congress organisations to put 
forth special efforts to bring about a complete boycott of l'oroign cloth in 

* their respective district* before the end of the current month and to that 
end organise manufacture of doth by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

3. The Working Committee considers that it is not possible to 
. authorise any plan of general Civil Disobedience in any Congress District 

or Province where effective boycott of foreign cloth has not been brought 
about and hand-spinning and hand-weaving have not been developed, so 
as to produce sufficient Khaddar for the wants of the District or th 
Province, Tho Working Committee, however, authorises Civil Disobedi- 
ence by individuals who may be prevented in the prosecution of the 
Swadeshi propaganda provided it is done under the authority of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress Committee 
is assured of a non-violent atmosphere being retained. 

4, The Working Oomuiittte is of opinion that ou the day of the 
lauding of His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales there should be a 
general voluntary hartal throughout India and, as to the effective boycott 

x of any public welcome to His Royal Highness during his visit to the 
different cities of India, the Working Committee leaves the arrange- 
ments in the hands of the respective Provincial Congress Committees, 

5, With reference to the Resolution on Foreign Policy referred 
specially, by the AlbTndia Congress Committee held at Bombay in July, 
^to the Working Committee the latter is of opinioii that the Congress 
: should let it be known to the neighbouring anct other Btates* 
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BffSOltttionjB of the Working Committee held at Bombay. 

• <?n 22nd and 23rd November, 1921. ■- 

; 1 . This Committee deplores tho tragic occurrences during the.., 

past few days in Bombay resulting in racial strife and ending in loss of 
life and property, hi the opinion of this Committee occurrences such 
as these cannot but retard the progress of the country towards its triple,' 
gb&l and the Committee wishes in this connection to emphasise the fact 4 
fiat a non-violent atmosphere is essential for the attainment of tho 
country's goal. 

-Whilst by reason of these tragic occurrences this Committee recog- 
nises tho necessity of cautions it sees no cause for discouragement but 
is of opinion that the after-events give the greatest cause for satisfaction 
and congratulation in that Co-operators, Non-Co-operators, Hindus, 
Musalmans, Parsis and Christians without being demoralised by them 
set about regaining control over the turbulent elements and wore success- 
ful in bringing about peace without resort to any Government assistance 
whatsoever. 


This Committee notes in the quick and voluntary restoration of 
peace of great advance tho nation has made. 111 the practice of non- 
violence and responding to its natural leaders. This Committee invitee 
Congress workers to use tho occurrences as ati indication of the weak 
spot in tho national organisation and urges upon all Congress and 
Khilafat organisations the necessity of obtaining control over all tur- 
bulent elements in society. 

This Committee congratulates the citizens of Bombay upon their 
h *ving rogained the coulidence and control of the population and also 
congratulates the nation upon the bravery of the volunteers and other 
Non-Co-operators who lost their lives 01 were injured whilst trying to 
prevent collision between rival factions. 

This Committee tenders its sympathy to the bereaved and the injured 
and ventures to ask them to regard their sorrows as the common lot 
of nation striving for self-realisation. 


This Committee is further of opinion that all volunteer organisations 
should be so far formed as to become responsible for the retention of 
peaceful atmosphere within their respective jurisdictions and that only 
such volunteers should be enlisted and retained us are known to be 
pledged to the strictest observance of non-violence. 


This Committee desires to warn all Provincial Congress Committees 
against embarking upon Mass Civil Disobedience without first making 
certain of a peaceful atmosphere being retained throughout the Pro- 
vince concerned, it being in the opinion of the Committee essential for 
the successful working of Civil Disobedience that whilst it is in action 
in one part of India the rest responds by remaining non-violent. (Sjt 
Patel voted against.) 

Thereafter there was some discussion on the policy of the Congress 
towards the Native States and it was the sense of the meeting that it wa« 
not desirable at this stage to enunciate any such policy. 

5 This Committee considers it of national importance that all. 
Non-Co-Operation Volunteer Corps, Khilafat volunteer Corps and other 
non-official volunteer bodies should be brought under oentral control and 
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uamfid National Volunteer Corps au^ therefore ponses me Provincial 
Congress Committees to appoint central boardain tlieir respective Pro^ 
ymcee for controlling and bringing under uniiorto disciplme all the exist 
ing Volunteer Corps $nd commends to their attention the following: draft 
general instructions and further requests the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, the Khalsa Committee and other bodies, if they approve ,of the 
recommendations of this Committee, to pass the necessary resolutions 
to give effect to them. 

Pwaft General Instructions for Volunteer Organisations. 

. Bvery volunteer should sign the following pledge in triplicate. One 
copy shall be given to the Volunteer, one sent to the central office in 
every Province and one kept in the district in which the volunteer is 
enlisted, 

The pledge shall be written in the language of the province in which 
the volunteer is resident, as also in Hindustani, in Urdu and Devnagri 
scripts. So far as possible for the uniform of volunteers imitation of 
Military uniform shall be avoided. Volunteers shall not carry any sword 
with them but may carry any ordinary walking stick not longer than 
four feet. 

The lowest unit shall consist of twenty people, of whom one shall be 
a leader elected by the members of a particular unit. Twenty such 
leaders shall elect from among themselves an officer. All other officers 
shall be appointed by tho Central Provincial office which shall consist 
of a Board of live who will elect their own chairman, All subordinate 
officers shall implicitly obey instructions issued from time to time by 
the Board. The duties of voluutera shall be to preserve order, to regu- 
late meetings, Hartals aud processions, and to render social service in 
emergencies in accordance with instruction given to thorn, No volun- 
teer shall be enlisted who is known to be a bad character. The Central 
Board shall be under the control of and appointed by tho Provincial 
Congress Committees. Khilafat volunteers should also form part of 
the national volunteers and -be subject to the control of the Central 
Provincial Board. No one under eighteeu shall be enlisted as volunteer. 

The Pledge. 

So long as I remain in any volunteer organisation I shall faithfully 
and diligently carry out all the instructions received from my superiors. 
I shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word aud in deed, and shall 
inculcate the spirit of non-violence amongst others, I shall regard tho 
pledge as binding upon me so long as the policy of non-violence is 
continued by the nation, I shall run all risks attendant upon the perfur 
inane e of my duty. 
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Resolutions of the Working Committee held at Ahemda- 
baa on 23rd, 26th and 30th December, 1021. 

8. The Working Committee culls upon *1! the Provincial (W™*, 
Committees to subsitute the volunteers’ pledge adopted a 
session of the Congress, for the pledge adopted at the last 
of the Working Committee held in Bombay on the 23rd day of November 
la$t, and proceed without de'ay with the further enrolment of ah"' 
available men and women within their respective provinces o the?" 
qnired age and qualifications ; each snob pledge to be in triplicate 
one copy to be given to the voluntoor, one to bo filed in the records 
of tho office ot enlistment, (such offices to bo established by the res 

S^:sl c ""‘ u ~ ) "" ™ b " •« •* «» r-i-s; 

The Working Committee advisos that the pledge be translated into 
the language of the province in which the enlistment takes place and 
that care bo taken to explain its full purport to the ^tending vo- 
uuteers. Inasmuch as the object of the Congress in passing the reso- 
lufcion regarding the volunteers was to assert the right of forming 
such associations m spite of notifications of disbandment of volunteer 
organisations issued by several Local Governments, and therefore as 
the object was a so to get consistently with tho requirements of ’the 
pledge the largest number of volunteers who would be prepared to 
suffer imprisonment, the Working Committee advises that there should 
be two lists, one containing the names of those who are prepare 
actively to serve the Congress and the other of those who are other- 
wise employed but are ready to suffer imprisonment-, assault, or death 
and that the volunteers registred on the rusmve list may not be 
called for any purpose save that of seeking imprisonment, etc. 

The Working Committee advises that great care should betaken 
to routine enlistment, only to men and women (if proved character, 
it being the opinion of the Committee that the mu-cess of the cause 
depends more upon the quality than upon the number enlisted, 


The Working Committee advises that pending enlistment of volun- 
teers throughout the different provinces, offensive civil disobedience 
should not be taken up and in no ease bef<»n- the l r nh day of January 
next, Offensive civil disobedience means deliberate and wilful broach 
of tho statement non-moral laws, that is laws the breach of which 
does not involve moral Impitude, not for the purpose of securing 
the repeal of or relief from hardships arising from obedience fo, such 
laws but for the purpose of diminshing the authority to or over*" 
throwing the fc>UUt\ For example, pickettiug of liquor-shops or shops 
for the sale of intoxicating drugs although prohibited, lias not for its 
object the overthrow of the Slate and, therefore, does not fall within 
this definition. 


The Working Committee advises the Provincial Congress Ceur 
mittees to send from time to time and at least once a week, a 
report of progress made in enlistment to the Working Secretary of 
tho, A 11- India Congress Committee. 

' The Working Committee advises that tho names of tho volun- 
teer enlisted be sent for publication to the press from time to iijp/ 
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, 4. Tjbe -Working, Committee places. oh record its tkaoksto bandit 
Jlalaviyaji and his fallow conveners for convening the conference of 
pew various political parties in the country, for 

the purpose of considering the existing tension and .having considered 
fchA resolutions of the conference the Committee resolves that the offen- 
■■ aiv0 civil disobedience contemplated by the Ahmedabad Congress be not 
started till the 31st day of January 1922 or pending result of the 
negotiations undertaken by the Committee of the Malaviya Conference 
Ofor'a, Bound Table Conference whichever may be the first date. 

‘to * .. 

‘ "The Working Committee considers it necessary for the purpose 
. o£ creating an atmosphere favourable for a successful Bound 
: Table Conference that, 

<a) All notifications and notices declaring illegal and prohibiting 
4he formation of Volunteer Corps, public meetings, picketing and 
normal activities of the Congress or the Khilafat Committees be with- 
drawn and the prisoners undergoing prosecution or conviction in respect 
of such notices be discharged or released as the case may be. 

« .(b) All Fatwa prisoners including the Ali Brothers and their com 

i panions be released. 

(c) All other prisoners already convicted or under-trial for non- 
violent or other innocent activities be dealt with and discharged iu the 
manner appointed therefor in tlio resolution of the Conference and, 

- (d) That simultaneously with the performance of the foregoing 
acts by the Governments concerned and in the event of a Hound Table 
Conference being called and ponding such conference, all Hartals, 
pioketting and civil disobedience should cease. 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding about the Congress demand# 
the Working Committee desires to draw the attention of the Committee 
Appointed by the Malaviya Conference to the Khilafat, the Panjab and 
the Swaraj o!aims<as stated publicly from time to time from Congress 
platforms and to stale that, therefore the Congress and the Khilafat 
representatives will be bound to demand full settlement of the three 
claims, 


: 5. Resolved that a sum not exceeding Hs. 84,000 be sanctioned 
as a grant for the relief of the refugees from the area of distress, in 
Mttlftb^r, the money to be paid to *he Kerala Provincial Congress’ Coin 
niittee in such instalments as may be determined by Mahatma Gandhi 
frpm time to time. 

? ’^Resolved; further that the Kerala Committee bo instructed that ho 
ab&Hmdied person should be supported out of the relief fund without 
shine sort of work being taken from him and that hand-spinning and; the 
hi^woaving should be- the chief occupation to be spread among the 

P*y;;Hesolvnd a! so that the Kerala Relief Committee formed by ,Sjt, 
fe'^1kjgfi%alaoHiinar be recommended to add Sjt. Mathuradis 
^uru^ottam as momber 0f the Committee and that tko Committee bo 
to forward monthly reports of it$ work, " ‘ -■ 
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Resolution of the’ Working Committee held at Surat 
on the 31st January, 1922. 

11. Tho Working Committee having considered the resolution of 
tho.BardoU/Taluka Conference regarding Mass c.ivii Disobodinm *. t desires 
to congratulate the people or that Tulukn upon their suif-sucrihcing 
resolve to offer Mass Civil Disobedience and wishes them every success 
in tlmir patriotic olfort, Tnu Working Committee advises ail other 
parts of India to co-operate with the people of Bardoli Taluka by 
refraining from Mass or Individual Civil Disobedience of au aggressive 
character except upon the express consent of Mahatma Gandhi previous- 
ly obtained. Provided that in no case shall nero be a to relaxation 
in the conditions laid down tlmrcfor either b> the All-holm Congress 
Committee at Delhi or by the Congress at Alimodnbud Provided Jurther 
that this resolution shall in no way ho interpi ctod so a.? 10 interim h with 
the present defensive Civil Disobedience going on in the country whether 
in respect of notifications under tho Criminal Law Amendment /' et 
or the Seditious Meeting* Act, or orders under the ordinary law of tho 
country restricting the liberty of the citizens. 

The Working Committee advises thu people throughout the pro- 
vinces to pay up tho tax due by them to the Government whether 
directly or indirectly through Zemindars or TaJuqdars except in such 
cases of direct payment to the Government where previous consent 
has been obtained from Mahatma Gandhi foi suspension of pa>ment 
preparatory to Mass Civil Disobedience. 
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Proceedings of the Meeting of the Working Committee 
held at Mahatma Gandhi s Residence at Bardoli , on 
the nth and 12th February, 1922. 

L The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct of the 
mob at Chauri Chaura in haring ’brutally murdered constables and 
wantonly burned the Police Tbana and tenders its sympathy to the 
families of the breaved, 

In view of Nature's repeated warnings every time Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience has been imminent some popular \ ioleut outburst has taken 
plaep indicating that the atmosphere in the country is not non- viol out 
enough for Mass Civil Disobedience, the latest instance being the tragic 
and terrible events at Chaim Chain a tmar Gorakhpur, .the Working 
Committee of the Congress ic^olves that Mass Civil Disobedience con 
templated at BanhdiJ and elst-whoro be suspended and iimtnmts tlm 
local Congress Pommittoos forthwith to advise the cultivators to pa. 
the land revenue and other laves due -to the Government and whm,». 
payment might have been suspended in anticipation of Mass Civil Du 
obedience, and instruct* them to suspend every other preparatory activi- 
ty of an olfeusive nature. 

The suspension of Mass Civii Disobedience shall be continued till th« 
atmosphere is so non-violent a* to ensure the non-repetition of popuhu 
atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay ami 
Madras respectively on the 17th November 19*21. and 13th January Iasi 

In order to promote a peaceful atmosphere the Working Committn 
advises, titl further instructions, all Congress organisations to stoi 1 
activities specially designed to court arrest and imprisonment save 
normal Congress activities including voluntary Hartals wherever an 
absolutely peaceful atmosphere can be assured and for that end all 
picketing shall be stopped save tor the houa-tide and peaceful purpose 
of warning the visitors to liqour-sliops against the evils of drinking, such 
picketing to be controlled by persons of known good character an : 
specially selected by the Congress Committees concerned. 

The Working Committee advises till further instructions the stop- 
page of all volunteer processions and public meetings merely for the 
purpose of defiance of the notification regarding such meetings; this, 
however, shall not interfere with the private meetings of Congress ami 
other Committees or public meetings which are required for the conduct 
of the normal activities of the Congress. 

Complaints-having been brought, to the notice of the Working Com 
mittee that ryots are not paying routs to the Zemindars, the Working 
Committee advises Congress workers and organisations to inform tl.n 
ryots that such witholding of rents is contrary to the resolutions of the 
Congress and that it is injurious to the best interests of the country. 

.The Working Committee assures' the Zemiudars that the Congress 
movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights and that 
even where the ryots have grievances the Committee’s desire is that. 
redress - should bo sought by mutual consultations and by the usml 
recourse to arbitrations. 

Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working Cour 
mittee that in the formation of Volunteer Corps great laxity prevails ni 
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kl 

and hand-woven^Kha(lrta S * Sli t n i C0 ‘ 3 . not had on fuI1 uao of hand-spun 
rule TXZZZ Z r ° D ftP 1 ob ~ by ei '" W ‘ b « 
ascertain that ti,» ,!*)•? / llch>blilty uor 13 cara l)om S’ taken t.> 
Wofonoe in intln* ^ Bd i d * h 1 ,j!ioVu ful| V in the oWauce of non- 
the Working i ommiTtn^ '* n‘ 1 " 0<l 1,1 teraH (,t t)ul -.'ongress resolution, 
their lists and vn °' k I s , up<m al1 Congress organisations to revise 

not strietlv nnnf ve ^ r °in thorn the names of all such volunteers as do 
not BtuotJy conform to tho requirements of the pledge. 

out to the^fuM^k ^°r <nm *^ e0 * 3 °p* n ^ )u tint unless Congressmen carry 

to time - issued hv ^ Wn ' w° SS i 1 WOIls t*tution ami the resolutions from time 

its oSeStq 1 v h °, T° rkln - it is not posmblo to achieve 

its objects expeditiously’ or at all. 

be Jlslfi° v r T i,l!? r r ] ?T Wil1 hav, ‘ 0,)| J- pon.tinx tho mooting to 
■ nJ , h i ^? nV -“' i 0t ‘ hu AH-lnUia Congress Committee and there- 
' rlv * ^ V • l °, eo „ ll t lliatioJ1 ,j y iC the secretary to «. til such mooting as 

.«UJy as possibh^Her conuiltatiun with Hakim Aiujii! Khan. 


12 th February. 

On the lEth February the following further resolutions wore passed 

,.!! L Wllei ': lis , V 10 Qerakhpiir tragedy is a povvorf o : proof of the fact 
t the mass mind has not yet fully realised the rmeovney of non-violence 
as an integral, active and chief part of Mass Civil DuoWlioueo. and 
w aereas the reported indiscriminate acceptance of persons as volunteers 
in contravention of the Congress instructions betrays want of appreciation 
or the vital part of tiatyagrnha ajid whereas in the opinion of the Working 
1 oxn mitten the delay in tho attainment of the nation il aim is , solely due 
to the weak and incomplete execution in practice of !!•« constitution of. 
the Congress and with a view of perfecting the inter ml organisation 

Iho Working 4 ( 'ommitf.ee advises all Congress organisations to bo 
engaged in the following adlvitics* - 

(1) lo enlist at least orm crore of members of lli \ Congress. 

Norp; (i): Snice peace ( nun- violence*) j»”d legitiniateness 
(truth) are the essence of tho Congress er.i«*d n> person should be 
enlisted who does nof bolmv in non-violon-e ,ei<i truth as iadm- 
pen. 'sable tor the attainment of Swart]. Thu ,-icmJ of the Congress 
mn.it therefore bo carefully e\|»!uni*d *o •.»?,, *h porom vvhe is 
appealed to, to ]mn tin* ih)i>gres>. 

Notk ( i « ) : - The worlier.. dmuld net.* ihu! ;n. ..»!<■ wle» dm-s not 
pay the annual '•mbsruptum « an be ••eg’wded a* a qualified Cnigrusi 
man; all the old member'* are tnerofuro 10 le« tdvised to re-registor 
their name.*,. 

(2) To popularise the spuming wlmol ami to org.'.m - the imtun- 
fHclnre of hand spun and hand woven Klmidar 

Note (i): —To tliU end all and oflieo hearer' should 

bo dressed in IChaddar and if \> recommended that with a view to 
encourage others; they should themselves humi hand spinning 

(3) To organise national schools. 

^ Note. — N o pickettiug of Oovornoioiii Soho,*!*. should In* resort- 
ed to, hut reliance should be placed upon the superiority of national 
schools in all vital matters, to command attendance. 

^ (4) To organise the Depressed Classes fora beHei life, to improve 
their social, mental and moral condition, to indue.' *h em to send their 
children to national schools a ad to provide for the ordinary facilities 
which the other citizens enjoy, 
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Note;— Whilst therefore where the prejudice against the un 
touchable#* is still strong in plaeos, separato schools and separate 
wells must be maintained out of Congress funds every effort should 
be made to draw such children to national schools and to* persuade 
the people to allow the untouchables to use the common wells. 

W To organise the temperance campaign amongst the people 
addicted to the drink habit by house to house visits and to rely more upon 
appeal to the drinker in his homo than upon picketting. 

(C) To organise village and town Panehayats for the private settle 
ment of all disputes, reliance being placed solely upon force of public 
opinion and the truthfulness of Panchayat decisions to ensure obodiouce 
to them* 


Note:— I n order to avoid even the appearance of coercion 
no social boycott should be resorted to against those who will not 
obey the Panehayats’ decisions. 

(7) In order to promote and emphasize unity among all classes and 
races and mutual good-will, the establishment of which is the aim of the 
movement of Nun-Co-oporation, to organise a social service department 
that Will render help to all irrespective of differences in times of illness 
or accidont. 


Note: —A Non-Co-operator whilst firmly adhering to bis 
creed, will deem it a privilege to render personal service in case 
of illness or accident, to ovo*v person whether English or Indian. 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon 
every Congress man or Congress sympathiser to pav at least one-hundredth 
part of Jus annual income for 1W1, Every Province to send every month 
twenty-five per cent, of its income from the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
to'tho All-India Congress Committee, 

The above resolution shall ho bronchi 1 oforo the forthcoming session 
ot the All-lmlia Congress Committee for revision if necessary. 
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Resolution passed by the Working Committee at 
Ahmedabad on the 17th and 18th March, 1922, 

2. The Working Committoo congratulates the countries upon the 
exemplary self-restraint and peace observed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land on and since tho arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, and trusts 
that the same dignified restraint will be continued during tho trying times 
to which the people must look forward, 

The Working Committee is of opinion that observance of perfect 
peace in the country at this moment of supreme trial is a striking proof 
of the progress of non-violence and is further of opinion that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest and the restraint observed by the country have con 
sidorably advanced the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, 

The Working Committee desires to make it clear that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest makes no change in tho programme recently laid down 
in the Bardoli- Delhi resolutions and calls upon all Congress organisations 
to devote themselves to the prosecutions of the constructive programme 
laid down therein. The Working Committee warns the Provinoial 
Committees against any hasty use of the powers conferred upon them 
in respect of individual Civil Disobedience whether defensive or 
aggressive. 

The Working Committee regards the universal adoption of the 
spinning wheel and of the consequent use of hand-spun and hand*- 
wovon Khaddar as essential for the attainment of the country’s goal and 
therefore urges all Congress and Khilafat organisations to prosecute the 
Khaddar programme much more vigorously than hitherto. 

Inasmuch as the use of Khaddar apart from its great and undoubted 
political value is bound to give to millions of India's homes a steady 
cottage industry needed for the nation's spare hours and is calculated 
to supplement the slender resources of millions of half-starved poor 
people and is thus bound to establish a link between classes and masses the 
Working Committee hopes that men and women of all parties and races 
inhabiting India irrespective of political colour will lend their hearty 
support and co-operation to the movement and to that end authorities Mian 
Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chotam and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj to inter- 
view capatilists and others in order to put the growing national cottage 
industry on a sound economic basis. 
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Resolution «of the Working Committee held at Bombay 
-on 12th to 15th May, 5922. ■ 

20. That the following Khaddar Scheme be, addopfced by the Com- 
mittee : — 

The Working Committee resolves that in pursuance of tile 
constructive programme now before the country, special^ 
efforts should be made by every province to Stimulate the 
production and consumption of hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khaddar on a sound organized basis. 

With a view to help the provinces by way of loans, and tech- 
nical advice and to make available to each province the 
experience of othor parts and to collect and disseminate 
useful information, the Working Committee resolves to 
entrust Beth Jamnalal -Bajaj with the organization of a 
special department for which the Committee sanctions 
Bs. 17 lakhs. 

x The partment shall consist of three divisions — 

1. Tachnioa! instruction, 

2. Production. 

3. Bale. 

* Technical instruction will be provided for at the Sabarniati Ashram 
myler the direction of Mr. Maganlal Gandhi. Every Province will be 
invited to send two or three students each to this institute for a six months’ 
course, to be trained in all the processes of Khadi production. Students 
trained in this institute will be engaged for tho organizati >n of Khadi 
Centres or similar training institutes in their respective Provinces. 

The Department of Production will aim at the co-ordination of 
inter-provincial work and the standardization of yarn or cloth. The 
Department will not ordinarily interfere with the administration of local 
organizations. Mr. Lakhmidas Purs hot tarn will direct the department 
with the help of a staff of travelling inspectors. 

The Sales Department will open Khadi Stores in some sold place 
where Provincial Congress Committees are unable to provide adequate 
facilities for consumers. Mr, Vithldas der.ijani will be in charge of 
this department, 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj will be responsible lor the c-» ordination of the 
department and general propaganda wmk. He wdl be solely responsible 
for the administration of finances. 

All applications for loans shall be forwarded bv the Provinces to 
Seth Jamnalal who will submit them to the Working Committee for dis- 
posal with bis own rooommandafcions, provided that in case of emergency 
Both Jamnalal may grant loans not exceeding Its. 5 000 in anticipation 
of the Working Committee's sanction. 

In deciding application for loans the Working Committee shall keep 
in view both the requirements of Provinces and the extent of their inves- 
ments in Khadi in order to stimulate local effort and help deserving cases 

HD DUET. 


Its. 

Technical Instruction ... ... 25 000 

Sales Department ... ... ... 2,00,000 

Production Department Ofiice... ... 20,000 

Propaganda, information Bureau ... 1,00,000 

ioatis to Provinces ... ... J3,55,000 
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'I'm? Fatwa of the Ulema. 


Translation of Extracts from the Muttafiqa (Joint) 
Fatwa of the Ulema of India pronounced in a grand 
meeting of the Jamiat-ul-Ulerna held at Delhi. 

QL LK\ : \\ hat are the injunctions of 1 li o Muslim divines and the 

lawyers of the Sacred haw regarding the following points:-- 


2. Is it within the scope of i'o operation. 

(a) to ho a uiomhei of the different Councils of the (rover to 
merit of India; 

(h*) to carry on the profession of a Vakd (lawyer) or a Mukhtar 
etc. (in British t Courts), 

(c) to receive education through the Government or Govern- 

ment-aided Colleges or Schools; or to get children 
educated therein; or to receive Government aid or grant 
for Education; and 

(d) ' to held the posts of Honorary Magistrates, and to receive 

titles from the Government? 

ANSWJBK to question No. 2:-- 

All those things fall within the scope of Co-operation, bocause,* 
they directly engender love for the Government and indirectly render 
help to it. Therefore, according to the injunctions of Tarko Mawalat 
(Non-Co-operation) it is incumbent on every Muslim to koop himself 
aloof from all these fcbluus. Even for reasons other than those of 
Non-Co-operation it is necessary for Mussulmans to give up all the 
aforesaid things. 

Following are the grounds, brielly mentioned, for the above 
injunction: — 

BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS. 

(a) The object of these Council*- -whether Legislative or 

Executive— is to strengthen the hands of the Government 
and to aid in its stability ; and this is obviously rendering 
support to it. 

(b) Verv often such acts are enacted m these Councils as are 
in conflict with the laws of Islam, and it is not lawful for 
a Mussulman to move for, or support such laws, or to 
observe silence with regaid thereto, in spite of having a 
right to oppose such laws. The Prophet of God (Peace 
be on him ! ) says : — 

“ If any one of you sees anything against the Shariat (the Code 
of Islam) it is binding on him to stop it by hand, and if he has not 
this" power (of the hand) then by his tongue and if he cannot do this 
even then he should do so- (dislike it) — in lus heart.’ 
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But Muslim members do .'ill those things (vi/„, propose, or support 
Mich laws or keep silent; as is borne out by past events amt the existing 
laws. 

(o) (Councils imdudo members of the British nation also, 
which is tyraninc.il ami an enemy' of (slam. It is pro 
Inhibit, accenting to the la as of Shariat, to occupy 
seats of honour by lln* side ol Mich members. Allah 
says: — - 

*• Sit, not w’iih the tyrants utter 
You roiiiit to Know them. 

(d; It js essouti il lor the member > of the I’ouneil to take an 
o Uh of allegiance and fidelity to the Government. In 
Urn pn* ^*nt cireu.nsi nice il is nnlawi’e! J.i* a Mu ilman 
lo yduulai i!> an i »v i i 1 1 1 1 I V de< Ian* hmi.vlf luiihUik 
obedient and a well-iv*. her t,o the i lover e.mcn t. I here 
tore the oath >)t allegiance i Haram ijoi bidden) amt is a 
oreal bin. 




. stftfcsinent, Mr.' Sandhi Sti.ofefe-k jj^ 
w/cs .to tho whola BtnWweaf. ":U« s;u4:— 

i statement r would liko to feta to thaipl 

^KftrAeU'AdvOi^to O^nertol'H romuikv, in eoamndmm Arl 
I think tb at he was cutiioiv taw to me m nR Uio at fttg 
»l he has made, because is '»■> vurv uu«- "mi [ h?,w no d t ...nv \vh^i 
itfr youwnl from this court the ta. t i» ■»! i.» ».r* lC j, d t; .‘.;yw*Meu loW ^y 
ousting syatmn of tJov-wumied ha.-. boo^m 
the’ learned Advocate tienorai i; i«.o 
fS*fc my preaching of ««<-! 1..1. • :, ! mu c 

with “Young India,” hut Ilia? ii » 

meat that 1 am about to ivad. it wiii bo ou 
this court that it commenced mm h i-.-jtiut 
A dvocate (-tancntl, Jt fh» mo.r pMnfta ■ 
discharge that duf\ huMvm >; t*m re- .•oembou p 
dors, and I wish to muim-e ail lit.- 1 h. wo 
General has tinewii on m> .•boulder^* i’i m. 

occurence*. Maui as an A tin 

Thinking o\ nr these deeply and ‘'orpin . oce r 
impossible for mo to dis. ocuie nr. ii.-o. tj 
Ohnura or the mad outMVt\> of i'ond-.iv. He 


nu -a a pu> ion with 
' 1,1 f: ’o s' tat when 
.nin.-i.cM w.*th iuv 
“> t‘ j 1 v* • ’ er a^id iu tlSfyj 
I*, 1 i*if uj d ily to admit 
mo ;ii ( ' ponod 

. - . ir * * 1 % U..1 T- K 


that as a man of resp.m fulii), c u<>v Aa .* . ■■ 
education, having had a fair >iiM< « i • ■\mu.e 
have known t ho coimoquem—s of <_wo--\ oil « f ( 
playing 1 with lire. 1 ran tho i-s\ and if 1 am- 
same. 1 have tall it this memo v t J ia.. I wouh 
I did not su / what 1 '•aid no* a iu-: v- ». 


vu'i me but l h&y 
V< < nvi., upon my 
i Lhe learned Adv$S 
ie eiion with the Boj&t 
h'*'v«i s.'haura *>eetmdt 

T", ";-••■• »tun n'-ghtj’M 
diatMiln‘n.| crimes of Ob 
■ n'ioe rr;*in when hetr'&a| 


•d a fair ahi*^ 
i * world* I 
•- l know thaji f l. , 

o 1 Uisukl StUj,;^|| 
tailed in my dm 


1 wanted to avoid Vio'eieM*. i a 
is the first anode td n>> froth, t‘ r 
liut i had to iiiaku my ehoie n l had 
.1 (‘Wiiddtwvu had done an n r*‘paiai»!t 


la *t 


' i T*e Non-yh 
• tad- of tuy;#; 
•mbmn Jo a, «y«teui' *wij 
r-muny, or intfptrg 

risk of Mm mad lurv of m\ people ioirht;ii,- lortii, \\ inm thoy undd 
tho truth from my lips. 1 know fatal un peojde h/m? sometime go 
1 ftm deeply sorry for n and I am fherel-nv hei 'to submit m)V kJSn' t 4 4'|| 
penalty but to the highest jn ualt\, I do n-u » d< nw m«rcy» I ilV 
any oxtouuatuig act. 1 am hole, tiioi-efo- . . v> lurno and ciioor2&m?.s^f. 
to the highest penalty that can he imbed d upon me, what ’in 
berate crime and what appear* to nm to l*n tic* highest duty of 
The only eout>o open t»» you, ih« .Iu >J gi*, r ... l am just to aal; 

in my statement either to resd-n your p--t, < i uUlict on me ^fi&b^eveveji 
penalty^ if you believe that lh« aed Iaw T you are i< 

administer are good for the people. I d*. ie>l expoet that kind; O^pf'.uver 
Sion, but by tdin time 1 have iu.iid.cu .1 h my statonieut you > per 
haps have a glimpse of what k vagina \utlun my breast t^.Yun thl 
inaddost rudf which a sane man can rum" 
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The statement was then lead yia. 


' T, 


, owe it perhaps to the Indian pub.ic and pubU|3’|h'^glautj 

placate whioh this prosecution is maM*- v 11 ^ 




^«* W diaatf$e|iionp| and ^ ««,, - 

' why i plead guilty to the charge^ of prOJElotiUli dij 
government established by law in India, ' " J 


Sf-i? 

!e<S«QUfo** 

• /*,*, , ■ , -, ■ - > '«■ . * — ” ';• 'V; '■"{ V-*? 

,■ , . Wli public life began in 1893 in South' Africa .'' to 
My first eontaqt with British authority In that eSanisfr was apt# » tap# 
character, I discovered that as a man and an Indian I had no rights, ' 
•More correctly I discovered that I had no rights as a man because I was 
an Indian. 


' /» f 

^ ' ;But I Was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians was 

f it 'excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. 
k gave the Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising 
it freely where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its destruction. 


' > \ Consequently when the existence of the Empire was threatened 
in<; 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised 
a volunteer ambulance corps and served at several actions that 
took place for the relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 at the 
time of the Zulu revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served 
-till the end of the ‘rebellion*. On both these occasions I received 
medals and was evou mentioned in despatches. For my work in South 
Africa I was given by Lord Hardingo a Kaiser- i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany I raised a volun- 
teer ambulance corps in London consisting of the then resident Indians 
‘in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities 
1 to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal was made at the 
War Conference in Delhi in 1918 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I 
struggled at the cost my health to raise a corps in Khoda and the rosponse 
Was being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that 
f no more recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at service I was 
actuated by the belief that it was possible by such services to gain a status 
of full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 


The first shock camo in the shape of the ttowlatt Act, a law disigned 
to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead an 
intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beg- 
inning with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in craw- 
ling orders, public floggings and other indescribable humiliations. I 
discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime Minister to the 
Mussulmans of India regarding the integrity of Turkoy and the holy 
places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. But inspite of the 
fore-bodings and tlio grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar 
• ;<tongress in 1919 I fought for co-operation and working the 
rilontagu- Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would 
■- -jw^eein his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound 
;^uld be healed and that the roforms inadequate and unsatisfactory 
.^.though they were, marked a new eia of hope in the life of India. 


* i\ ,'But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 
:5 ; f)e redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed and most culprits 
^rWfept not only unpunishod but remained in service and some continued 
Tto draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some cases were even 
%Swarded. I saw too that not only did the reforms not mark a change 
heart, but they were only a method of further draining India of her 

'f^aith and of prolonging her servitude. 

! * - 


I catrift reluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had 

~ i a... .a i — o 


^ind&Cnjore helpless then she ever was before, politically 

; # , v 
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Atld economically. A disarmed India has no power of resistance against 
any aggressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him* 
Sd much is this the case that some of our best men consider that India 
must take generations before she can achieve the Dominion status. She 
has become so poor that she has little power of resisting famines. 
Before the British advent India spun and wove in her millions of cottages 
just the supplement Fho needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 
resources. This cottage industry, so vital for India’s existence, has 
been ruinod by incredibly heartless and inhuman processes as described 
by English witnesses. Little do town-dwellers know how the semi- 
starved masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little 
do they know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage 
they get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little no they realise 
that the Government established by law in British India is carried on 
for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in figures 
can explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many villages 
present to tho naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both England 
and tho town dwellers of India will have to answer, if there is a God 
above, for this crime against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in 
history. The law itself in this country has been used to serve the foreign 
exploiter. My unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law cases 
has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent, of convictions 
were wholly bad. My experience of political cases in India leads me to 
the conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned men were 
totally innocent. Their crime consisted in the love of their country. In 
ninety-nine cases out of hundred justice has been denied to Indians as 
against Europeans in the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated 
picture. It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had anything 
to do with such cases. In my opinion tho administration of the law is 
thus prostituted consciously or unconsciously for the benefit of the 
exploiter. 


The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian asso- 
ciates in the administration of the eountrv do not know that they are 
engaged in the crime I have attempted 1o describe. 1 am satisfied that 
many Englishmen and Indian ollieiuls hone-Ulv boluvo that they are 
administering one of the best systems devised in the world and that 
India is making steady though slow progress. The\ do not know that a 
subtle but effective system of terrorism and an organised display of force 
on the one hand, and the deprivation of all pouets of retaliation or self- 
defence on the other, have emasculated the people and induced in them the 
lmbit of simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance and the 
self-deeeptiou of the administrators. Section 121 A under which 1 am 
happily charged is perhaps the prince among the political sections of the 
Indian Penal 'Code designed to suppress the liberty ol the citizen. Affec- 
tion cannot be manufactured or regulated by law. Jf one has no affection 
for a person or system one should be Iree to give tho I idlest expicssion 
to his disaffection, so long as he does not contemplate, promote oi 
incite to violence. But the section under which Air. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which mere promotion ot disaffection is a ciime. 
have studied some of the eases tried under it, and l know that some of the 
most loved of India’s patriots have boon convicted under it. 1 consider it 
a privilege, therefore, to be charged under that section. 1 ^ve endea- 
voured to givo in their briefest outline the reasons Lor my disaffection. 
I have no personal ill-will against any single administrator much loss can 
I have any disaffection towards the King’s person Bu. I held it to bo a 
virtue to be disaffected towards a Government which in its totality has 
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done more harm to India than any previous system* Indie is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before. Holding such a belief* 
I consider it to be a sin to have affection for the system. And it has been 
a preoioub privilege for mo to be able to write what I have in the various 
articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and Eng- 
land by showing in Non-Co-operation the way out of the unnatural state in 
which both aie living. In my humble opinion, Non-Co-operation with evil 
is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the past, Non- 
Co-operation has been deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer 
I am endeavouring to show to my countrjmen that violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion only multiplies evil and that as evil can oily be sustained by 
violence, w ithdrawal of support, of evil requires complete abstention 
from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty 
for Non-Co-opcration with evil. 1 am here, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what 
in law is a deliberate crime and what appoars to me to bo the highest 
duty of a citizen. The only courso open to you, the Judgo, is either to 
resign your post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you feel that 
the law you are called upon to administer is an ovil and that in reality I 
am innocent j or to inflict on mo the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assistining to administer aro good for the 
people of this country and that my activity is therefore injurious to the 
public weal.” 

Judgment. 

The following is the full text of the judgment: — 

14 Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy in one way by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, namely the determina- 
tion of a just sentence, is x>erhaps as difficult a proposition as a judge 
in this country could have to face The law is no respector of persons. 
Nevertheless it will bo impossible to ignore tho fact that you aro in 
a different category form any person I have ever tried or am likely to 
have to try. It would bo impossible to ignore tho fact that in tho eyes 
of millions of your countrymen, you are a great patriot ami a great leader. 
Even those who differ from you in politics look upon you as a man of high 
ideals mid of noble and of even saintly life. I have to deal with you in one 
eharactor only. It is not my duty and I do not presume to judge or criticise 
you in any other character. It is my duty to judge you as a man 
subject tq tho law, who by his own admission has broken the law 
and committed what to an ordinary man must appear to be grave 
offence against the State. I do not forget that you have consistently 
preached against violence and that you lift's o on many occasions, as 
I am willing to believe, done much t * » prevent violence. But having 
regard to the nature of jour political teaching and the nature of 
many of tho^e to whom it was address* d. how yon could have continued 
to belive that violence would u«>t be the inevitable consequence, it 
passed ray capacity to understand. 

There aro probably few people in India, who do not sincerely 
regret that you should have made it impossible for any govern- 
ment to leave you at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to 
balance what is due to you against what appears to me to be necessry in the 
interest of the public, and I propose in passing sentence to follow the 
precedent of a case in many respects similar to this case that was decided 
some twelve years ago, I mean the case against Bal Gangadlmr Tilak 
under the same section. The sentence that was passed upon him as it 
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ftnAllj stood was a sentence of simple inprisonment for six years. Yon 
will not consider it unreasonable, I think, that you should be classed 
with Mr. Tilak, i. e. a sentence of two years simple imprisonment on 
each count of the charge six years in all, which t feel it my duty to pass 
upon you and I should like to sav in doing so that ‘if the* course of 
events in India should make it possible l'or the Government to reduce the 
period and releaso you, no one will be better pleased than 1.” 

Mr. Gandhi said: “I would say one word. Since you have done 
the honour of recalling the trial of the late Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, L just want to say that l consider it to be the proudest privilege 
and honour to bo associated with his name. So far as the sentence itself 
is concerned, I certainly consider that it is as light as any judge 
would inflict on me, and so far as the whole proceedings are concerned I 
must say that 1 could not have expected greater courtesy. 

Then the friends of Mr, Gandhi crowded round him as i ho Judge left 
the court and fell at his feet. There was much sobbing on the part of both 
men and women but all the while Mr. Gandhi was smiling and cool 
and giving encouragement to everybody who came, to him, Mr. Banker 
also was smiling and taking this in a light-hearted way. After all his 
friends had taken leave of him, Mr. Gandhi was taken out of the court to 
the Sftbarmati Jail, And thus the great trial finished. 


* Deshbandhu Dass’ Statement to his Countrymen. 

The following Statement regarding his caso was authorised bv Desh- 
bandhu to bo published after judgment had been delivered. It was not 
made in Court but is meant for his countrymen: — 


ARREST. 

I was arrested on the 10th of December. One of the two polico 
officers, who came to my house, enmo upstairs. When I was ready to 
accompany him, l asked him whether there was a warrant.’ ITo said 
there was, but it was at the Boli-e utllce at. l.nl Ra/ar. I asked lum 
what was the charge? lie said See 17(2) or -nmeUui o like it. I was 
then taken to Lai Bazar, No warrant w;m slu-wn to in- !kev ; 1' vein there 

I was brought to the President y Jail. < A! « . Hie 1 .1.*, at about 

II a. in. a police oflieer cam** to my ceil. 1 bet ■■ \e hi'' name is Air. 
Kidd. Be told me that f was at that time in p.. lee cr.dmlv and that 
my ease had been remanded b\ the police till tin* <n V 
enquiries he further said that 1 h-d been rme-ted n r 
any Magistrate but on suspicion under ^ee. 1 (, i - 1 
cednro, of having committed an "Irene** um. r "••e 
Law Amendment Act, I asked whet Inn* tmu *■ h-jd 
of tho law sinco I left, the Bar? He .-aid, ^ <>. ^ • 
empowers a polico oflieer to arrni on simpn im' *•! 

The offence under Hec. 17(2) of the ( rm.innl 
noil-cognizable. My arrest was, there! , ». , e. v> 

Further I was produced before a MagistwHe «*r 
produced before mo in front of mv eell at about 
12th of Dec,, i. o., at least 4S hours after m 

GHARGK. 
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illegal erred and detention. 


On tho 20th of January , a ehanro was f-' 
took place in tho Civil Jail at Ahporo ' >» tin 
Banerjee was further examined and another new 
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was examined* At the previous hearing, the Magistrate did not frame 
any charge as he said further evidence was necessary. On this occasion 
as soon as the evidence was recorded the Magistrate said he would frame 
a charge against me under Sec. 17 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act; 
and a copy of the chaVge was banded over to me. To my surprise I found 
that it had been typed from before. How could the Magistrate frame 
the charge without this additional evidence which was adduced on 
this date in the Civil Jail ¥ Was the Magistrate privately apprised of 
the nature of the evidence which was coming or had the Magistrate 
made up his mind from the very beginning that he would convict ¥ 

The charge itself is representative of the farcical nature of the trial. 
It is merely a repetion of the wording of the Section. It indicates clearly 
that neither the Public Prosecutor nor the Magistrate had any idea as to 
how the evidence before the Court could amount to a criminal offence. It 
was, therefore, found safer to insert in the charge all the words of the 
Section. 

The evidence adduced against me was purely documentary. It con- 
sisted of some of tho messages which appeared in the newspapers and 
the letter sending one of fcheso messages to tho Press. The proof of my 
oaae thus depended upon the proof of the signatures which the prosecution 
alleged were mine. To prove those signatures, the prosecution at first 
called Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who is a Deputy Superintendent of Police# 
Special Branch. He for a very short time came to instruct me in 
the Munitions Board Case. I doubt if he ever noticed my writing. He is 
certainly not acquainted with my hand-writing or signature. The model, 
which he has put in being the receipt of my fees from the Munitions 
Board— Ex. 15 (1), was not signed in his presence, although the signature 
is undoubtedly mine. He said that he had seen my signature more than 
once. He did not say when, how, how many times or under what circums- 
tances, The Magistrate did not think it necessary to ask him these 
questions, although my case was not being defended. This witness 
1 belived 9 the following signatures were mine Ex. 4 (1), Kx. 10 (1), 
Ex. 11 (1), 11, (2) and (Kx.) 1 (1). Of these signatures, Mr. Brewster 
says Exs. 11 (1) and 12 (l) are not in my hand-writing. 

The next witness is Mr. Brewster. He said that he had seen me write. 
When, how or under what c i re urn stances, he did not say, nor did the 
Magistrate think it necessary to put any questions to him to test his 
capacity to deposo as to my hand-writing. He says he saw me write once 
at Alipore and once at Arrah. On both these occasions, he appeared as 
an expert witness and l cross-examined him. How could he, when he 
was under cross-examination, snatch an opportunity to he acquainted with 
my hand-writing and specially my signatures has been a puzzle to me. I 
assort he is not acquainted with either my handwriting or my signature. 
In his capacity of witnoss who is personally acquainted^with my hand- 
writing and siguature, lie proves Ex. 4(1), 10 (1) and Ex. 11 (2) (both the 
signature as well as the throe lines writton above). Theu, in his capacity 
as an expert, he says that these signatures, that is, Exs. 4 (1), 10 (l) 
and 11 (2), including the three lines written above, are in the same hand- 
writing as the model Ex. 15 (l). With regard to his evidence as an 
expert, all that is necessary to point out is that he made no photographs 
of the disputed hand-writings and the signatures, It is, therefore, not 
giving expert testimony, 

I assert that not one of the signatures deposed to by these witnesses, is 
tnine, nor are the three lines written above the signature, Ex, 11 (2), 
Ex. 4 (1) and Ex. 10 (1) are signatures made by Sj. Anil Eutnar Bay 
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Es. 11 (1) is signatures made by Sj. B. N. Sasmal and both Ex. 11 (2), 
the signature and the three lines of writing above it, are in the hand- 
1"“?* ot . I * * * * * * 8 J; Hemendra Nath Das Gupta. Ex. 12(1) is signed by 
somebody in (he office — it 13 certainly not my signature, 


But although the signatures and writings are not mine I accept the 
full responsibility regarding the messages. The bureaucracy had me 
arrested illegally. The Magistrate draws up a charge of the descrip- 
tion and proceeds on evidence of hand-writing which is extremely amusing, 
further, this must bo borne in mind that it is necessary for the pro* 
secution to establish that I was a member of an organisation which was 
an existing organisation on tho date the communique bears (i, e. the 
18th of November 1912) and which had been proclaimed by the com- 
munique. The record against me is destitute of any such evidence. 
I assert that no such associations as are mentioned in the charge ever 
existed in tho Presidency of Bengal and I say further that the Volun- 
teer organisation which 1 called into being in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Working Committee of tho Congress, shortly after the publication 
of the communique, was a perfectly peaceful and non violent organisa- 
tion and this organisation has not up till now been proclaimed as an illegal 
association.- 


Statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I am making this statement not in "order to defend myself against 
the various charges brought against me but to define my position and to 
state the motives which have induced mo to act in the manner I 
have done. I have refused to plead guilty or not guilty and I have 
declined to participate in this trial by cross-examination of witnesses 
or otherwise. I have done so because I do not recognise this court 
as a Court where justice is administered, I mean no disrespect to 
the presiding officer when I say that so far as political offences are 
concerned the courts in India merely register the decrees of the execu- 
tive. They are being used today even more than ever before to 
prop up tho fabric of a government which has mis-governed India long 
enough and which has to resort to these tactics now in an attempt to 
restore a prestige which is gone for ever, 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and abetment of an 

attempt to extort. The warrant of my arrest bears also the familiar 

Section 124A, although I am not being tried for it to-day, I propose 

however to make a comprehensive statement. I cannot divide myself 

up into various compartments, one for picketing, another for sedition 

and yet another perhaps for volunteering. All my activities have but one 
end in view and that end I have striven to attain with all the strength and 
energy that is in me. 

Less than ten years ago 1 returned from England after a lengthy stay 
there. I had passed tfirough the usual course of public school and univer- 
sity, I had imbibod most of the prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge and 
in my likes and dislikes I was porhaps more an Englishman than an 
Indian. I looked upon the world almost from an Englishman's standpoint. 
And so I returned to India as much prejudiced in favour of England and 
the English as it was possible for an Indian to be, 

To-day, ton years later, I stand here in the dock charged with two 
offences and with a third hovering in tho back ground-an ex-convict 
Who. been to jail once already for a political offence, and a rebel 
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against the present system of government in That is 

yfhicfc the years have' wrought me* It is hot necessary for m® r tb 
recite the reasons for this cbangp. Every Indian knotfathem; evtoef 
Indian has felt them and has hung his head in sham®. for them. And if 
he has, retained a spark of the old fire in* him, he has taken a solemn 
pledge to strive unceasingly for India's freedom, so that bis countrymen 
may never again be subjected to the miseries and humiliations that are 
the lot of a subject people - To-day sedition against the present govern-, 
ment in India has become the creed of the Indian people, to preach And 
practise disaffection against the evil which it represents has become their 
chief occupation. 

I am charged with criminal intimidatiou and attempted extortion. 

I have wondered if these charges wore seriously meant. The sections of 
the Code which have boon applied bear no relation to the facts even" as 
disclosed by the prosecution evidence. I prosume that tho signal success 
that has attended our efforts in Allahabad has induced the authorities to 
take some action against, the piokottors. If peaceful pickotting fora 
lawful object is a crime then indeed 1 am guilty of having advised it 
and helped in it. But I have yet to learn that peaceful pioketfcing has 
become an offence even under the laws of British India. Our object in 
pickotting was to make the cloth dealers adhere to- the pledges they had 
jointly taken. Does anyone believe that we could achieve success in 
this by criminal intimidation and extortion ? All the world knows that 
our strength lies in the support of our people and the good-will of our 
countrymen. Our weapons are not the old time ones of force and coer- 
cion. The weapons which our great leader has put in our hands are 
those of love and self-sacrifice. We suffer ourselves and by our suffering 
seek to convert our adversary. 

Criminal intimidation involves a throat of injury to a person or his 
property, and injury denotes harm “ illegally" caused. So also extortion 
must includo the putting of any person in fear of “ injury " and thereby 
“dishonestly" inducing him to part with property, I have listened to 
tho prosocution evidence with interest in order to find out on what 
ground these novel charges wore based. What was the injury to any 
person or property, that was threatened ? What was the harm “illegally" 
caused 1 Where in lay the dishonesty of any of us ? 1 have not heard 

a single allegation yet made, much less proved, which suggests that we 
have caused injury to any person or property, caused any harm illegally 
or acted dishonostly. Not a single prosecution witness, including the 
police and tho C. 1. 1>. has made such an allegation. In the whole of 
Allahabad there was found no person, of the thousands who must have 
witnessed the pickotting, who could living tho charge of, any intimi- 
dation against us, or even a harsh word uttered by one of our picketters. 
No greater proof of our triumph can be given than this unsought testi- 
mony of the police and the 0. I. D. Our pickotting has been, I make 
bold to say, a model of its kind, perfectly peaceful, perfectly courteous 
relying on entreaties and exhortations and not even hiuting at any force or 
intimidation. Tho cloth-doalors, who arc alleged to have been intimidated 
by us are presumably the aggrieved party. But not one of them has 
aomplainod. 

Ten months ago, the cloth-dealers of Allahabad took a solemn pledge 
tp refrain from purchasing foreign cloth till the end of 1922. All the 
d^natprips to the pledge, and they included almost every cloth-merchant 
city* .constituted themselves’ into an association styled the “Viyapari. 
<iaiaiadal # ' and. elected office bearers and a committee. The first business 
the '** maudal ” was to lay down that every member who broke his 
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Pledge ami purchased foreign t loth would hsveto * cor- m ™rmiK 
ctnd in . ease he refused to do this, pieketting would* no recited to The 
commiUee (d the “ mandal’’ was to determine in each individual c*eo bow 
mu< h foreign cloth had been brought and what "he pcmiry bo On 

suvoral occasions during the past year the “mmC 1 ” commiitce considered 
such breaches of tho pledge and imposed and recovered fir.es in accord- 
ance with their rules. Occasionally at their roqaest pic boi:i::g was also 
resorted to. Two months ago a large quantity of foreign cV.h w .s pur- 
chased by some of the cloth-deulors m Allahakd. This m contraven- 
tion of the pledge and the shops of some of tkrso eloih-cioalars were 
pickotted. Later the committee of tho “Viynpari ruandul,’' new!' 
reconstituted, assessed the fines on the merchants who had broken thoir 
pledges and themselves collected this money, winch lies at tho disposal 
of the mandal. To the best of my knowledge two or tho gor iemcn who 
have given evidence for the prosecution in this case aio member ■: of the 
commifctee’of the mandal, and as such they mast hr-vc tiio.useive:; holpoci 
in the assessment and collection of the linos. 


These are the facts relating to picketing in Ahahabr'd. It is cloai 
beyond doubt that there was neither any intimidation :mr any attempt a? 
extortion. The present prosecution is really an .vitom.'f to suppress 
lawful and peaceful pieketting under cover of cuarg.s of intimidation 
and extortion. Pieketting has boon going o : all over India for 
many months. It has taken place in many cuuv. and Ihz is in the 
province. II ore in this very city of Allafc&l ad h .vc • cpeatodly 
rosorted to it. And^et Government took no action i.i.-iust :•« as suoh 
They knew well that in India as in England peacoioi pmketLiij Lno crime. 
Of course, it is open to them by a stroke of the p«.n to iv-.ko ovou peaceful 
pieketting illegal. But whether they do so or no t we srr.Il not give it up 
To entreat end '-short and advise others to follow a ceHaiu unu of act.on 
or to abstain from doing something ie a right which wa will no* abandon, 
whatever tho Government may do. We have few ngLm and privileges 
left in this country and even these are Bought to be ta/tn av,..y. We have 
shown to tho world how wo value the right cf fro a a- '.ai.on, and wo 
have continued our volunteers in spite of th^u cf any and a'l 

Government notifications to the contrary. Yfo will /.ot ; :*d wo cannot sub- 
mit. to any restriction of our right of free speech. A q to.* ci a oentui \ 
ago, a great English Judge stated in tho House cf Lc.<L • ah ipforeme 
to this right of tree speech: “ A man has a ri v ;ht Ic ua> he pleases, 

to induce, to exhort, to command, provided bo emo . not i L^'or or 
deceive or commit any other of the wrong* known to the !.iv of which 
speech may bo tho medium. Unions he is thus uhu ^ n io u' x :q abused 
right, why is ho to bo callod upon to oxouse or iuttiiy mm : because his 
words may interfere \n it b some one 0I30 in hta calLu;;,*' Tm-i light of 
fren speech we shall cling to, whatever the cost. 

I am glad for many reasons that I am being tried 10* pieketting. Mv 
trial will bring the question of the boycott ol toioign t.oi.s c.u.u more to 
the front and 1 am confident that when the people o: — .-.uaL d and the 
province realise the full significance of this boycott, ti '-:- > fi scald all 
foreign cloth, treat it as unholy and tho touch vf u» a;> - pollution. 

If they pondered over the evilsand the iniseiy and lie poverty tuat foreign 
(doth has brought to this long-suffering country, peih-ip* iljv would feel 
some of tho horror I feel at tho thought of wearing it. inoy wdl not bring 
forth arguments that old clothes havo to be worn out or fii.it festivities 
require lino clothing. They would know that fcue Lah ntmn of India and 
her hungry millions demanded the use of tho oharkna anti me wearing of 
khaddar, and they would cast out all foreign cloths and ccu^gn them to 
the llaiues or to the dustbin. T pray that the c.oth-moiohaxit.; of Allahabad 
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-will adhere to their sacred pledges twice taken, and do thoir utmost to 
bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth in tliis ancient and holy 
city. Some of those cloth-dealers have given evidence for tho prosecution 
in this case. I have no grievance against them. J shall suffer most glad- 
ly any imprisonment that may be awarded me if J know that there- 
by I have touched their hearts and won them ovor to the groat cause. 
And I would appeal to the public of this city and province and earnestly 
request *hom to do this much for their country — wear khaddar and 
plv the charkha. 

My co-accused and I are charged with intimidation and oxtortion. 

I should like the police and Government otlieials to examine their own 
consciences, to search deep down into their hearts and say what manv 
of them have done during the past year and a half. Intimidation and 
terrorism, bribery and extortion, have been going on over the length and 
breadth of the Province, And the persons guilty of them have not 
been (Ymgrcssmen or our volunteers but the underlings of Government 
who have indulged in them frequently with the knowledge and approval 
of their superiors. Vot they are not tried or punished. They are 
patted on the back and praised and promoted. 

My colleagues and 1 have seen and personally investigated acts of 
terrorism and inhumanity. Wo have seen how men and women have 
been subjected to the uttermost humiliation. We have seen how terror 
reigns in Sitapur. We have investigated the brutalities of Shoratganj 
and we know how hundreds of Pallia's gallant workers have been sent to 
jail for the sole offence of being Congress office-bearers or other principal 
workers of the Congress. And the poor down trodden kisans with the 
haunted hopeless look in their eyes, working away like the beast of the 
field from morning to night-fall, so that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labour. We have seen them harassed and made utterly miserable 
till life became almost too heavy to be borne. 1 need not refer to indivi- 
dual districts. Almost every one of them has the same sad and splendid 
tale to tell. 

Intimidation and terrorism have become the chief instruments of 
Government. By those methods they seek to keep down a people and 
to suppress their disaffection. Do they imagine that they will thus 
instil affection for themselves in the people or make them loyal instru- 
ments of their imperialism ? Affection and loyalty are of the heart. 
They cannot lie purchased in tho market place, much less can they bn 
extorted at tho point of the bayonet. Loyalty is a fi no thing. Putin 
India some words have lost their meaning and loyalty has come to lie 
almost a synonym for treason to the motherland, and a loyalist is he 
who is not loyal to his God or his country but merely hangs on to the coat 
tails of his alien master. To-day however we havo rescued the word from 
the depths and in almost every jail m India will be found true loyalists 
who have put their cause and their faith and thoir country abovo every- 
thing else and have been true to them despite all consequences. To 
them has come tho great call; they have seen the vision of 
freedom and they will not rest or turn away till thoy havo achieved thoir 
hearts’ desire England is a mighty country with her armies and hor 
navies but to-day she is confronted with something that is mightier. Her 
armies and her navies have to faco tho suffering and the self-sacrifice of 
a nation determined to bo free and no man can doubt what the issue of 
such a struggle must he. We are fighting for our froedom, for tho free- 
dom of our country and faith. We desire to injure no nation or people. 
We wish to have no dominion over othors. But wo must be perfectly free 
in our own country, England has cruelly wronged us during the past 150 
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years or more. And even yet she has not repented, and mended her ways. 
India gave her a chance a year and a halt* ago but in the pride and 
arrogance of her physical might she has not taken it. The people of 
India have tried her and they have passed judgment and from that decree 
there is no turning back. India will be free, of that there is no doubt but 
if England, seeks the friendship of a free India she must repent and purge 
herself of her many sins, so that she may be worthy of a place in the 
coming order of things. 

1 shall go to jail again must willingly and joyfully. Jail has indeed 
become a heaven for us, a holy place of pilgrimage, since our saintly and 
beloved leader was sentenced. Big bodied, great-hearted IShaukat Ali, 
bravest ^f the brave and his gallant brother are there and so are thousands 
of our co-workers. One feels almost lonely outside the jail, and sollish- 
ncss prompts a quick return. Perhaps I shall bo awarded a long term of 
imprisonment this time. Whether this is so or not, i shall go with 
the conviction that 1 shall come out to greet ISwaraj m India. 

I have said many hard things about the British (Jovcriiment. 
b’or one thiug however I must olfur it my grateful thanks. It has 
given us a chance of lighting in this most glorious of struggles. 
Surely few peoples have had such an opportunity given them. And 
the greater our suffering, the more difficult the tests we have to pass, 
the more splendid will be the future of India. India has not survived 
through thousands of years to go down now. India has uot sent her 
noblest and best, twenty-live thousand of her sous, to the jails to 
give up the struggle. India's future is assured. Some of us, men and 
wornpu of little faith doubt and hesitate occasionally, but thu.su who 
have vision can almost jaoo the glory that will be India’s. 

I marvel at my good fortune. To serve India in the battle of 
freedom is honour enough. To serve her under a leader like Mahatma 
(J. ami hi is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear country! What 
greater good fortune could befall an Indian, unless it be death lor 
the cause or the full realisation of our glorious dream. 

JAW Mi ABB. Mi N Id IK I h 

May 17, 

Extracts from the English translation of Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad’s Statement (in Urdu) before the 
Court. Mahatma ji called it “A Great Statement, ’ 

“ I had no intention of submitting here uu\ statement oral or written. 
This is a place in which there is for us no hope, no demand, ami no 
grievance of any sort. This is a turn, w itliont passing through which, 

we cannot reach our goal Non l\» operation is essentially the result ot 

absolute desperation at existing circumstances.. . I want to make it 
quite distinct that the term Non (\i operation applies only to the (tovern 
incut, its administrative system ami its executive ami political principles 
and not to any persons or individuals. 

“ Like most occurrences of the present era this movement also is 
nothing novel, History bears ample testimony to the fact that whenever 
a ruling authority has taken up arms against, liberty and truth, courts of 
justice have lent themselves admirably to purposes ot a most laeile and 
unfailing weapon for the practice of such iniquity. The aiithontv of the 
law courts is a power which can be used equally to do justice and to per- 
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petr&te injustice. In the hands of an equitable Government they 
are the best instruments of justice and truth; but in the hands of 
tyrannical and autocratic Governments no weapon is deadlier than these 
for purposes of revenge and iniquity. No pure-minded and truth-loving 
section of humanity can be found, including even the inventors ani 
savants of science, which ha3 not some time or other stood in the dock 
before a court of law 

“ The iniquities of courts of law constitute an endless list and _ history 
has not yet finished singing the elegy of such miscarriages of justice. In 
that list we observe a holy personage like Jesus who had to stand in his 
timo before a feroign court convicted oven as the worst of criminals. W e 
see also in llmsame list Socrates who was sentenced to be poisonedrior no 
other orime than that of being the most truthful person of his age. \>e 
ineot also the name of that great Florentine rnartjr to truth, the inventor 
Galiileo, who refused to belie his observations uud researches merely 

because the r avowal was a crime in the eyos of constituted authority 

When i ponder on the groat and significant history of the convicts’ dock 
and find that the honour of standing in that placo belongs to no* to-day, 
my soul becomes stooped in thankfulness and praise of Clod 

“ Tho bureaucracy in India is nothing more nor less than the 
domination which powerful individuals will always normally attain over 
a nation deriving by its own neglect and internal weaknesses. In the 
natural course of things such dominant authority cannot, possibly counte- 
nance auy nationalistic awakening or agitations for progress, reform 
or justice. And as such agitation would spell the inevitable downfall 
of its dominant powor, it sooks to kill all agitation by declaring it a crime 
against constituted authority. No power would tamely submit to move- 
ments likelv to bring about its own docline, however much such decline 
might be in the ultimate interest? of justice. This posture of ailuirs is 
merely a strugglo for existence in which both -fide* tight desperately for 
their principles. An awakened nation aspires to attain what it considers 
its biith-right and the dominant authority would lain not budge an inch 
from its position c£ unquestioned sway. The contention might almost 
be advanced that the latte? paitv oven like its <qtpMu rib* h m>t "pen to 
any bi ir:; in ns much cp it is mnr<ily putting up a lipht J«n ito *»wii 
survival and it. i:» cu’h3 .. i incidental matter that its existence happen •> 
to bo i:hmic:*i to peipctuaqr.n of indice. Wo cannot denv lacis of 
human r.:Aure and it's inseparable char:i«-torijtn > Uk* 1 go(»d, 

evil also dcrirw to live in this woild and struggle for its 
existence. In India else such a struggle for the survival of 
rbe fUiosr res alreioy ccmmenced. Most certainly, therefore, nothing 
can lo a Iwglicu ci.mo against tho domination of Government, 
at present established, than the agitation which seeks to terminate it.; 
unlimited authority in the name of liberty and justice. I fully admit that 
I am not only guilty of such agitation but that I belong to that band of 
pioneers who originally sowed tho sood of sucli agitation in the heart of 
our nation and dedicated their whole lives to the cherishing nrd breeding 
of this holy discontent... 

“ Tho history of polities teaches us that foolishness and reck lor, ness of 
consequences arc always the companions of a decadent power. ^The Gov- 
ernment thought that by sheer repression it would annihilate the Knilafat 
and the turn raj movements and stop the hartal of the 24th. Accordingly 
it declared the Volunteer Corps to bo unlawful and many workers Ware 
indiscriminately arrested. It fancied that the Khilafat arid the Congress 
Committees would become inane and inactive by the mere arrest of 
the executive and the prohibition of the' Volunteer Corps; Thus 
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would the hartal bn automatically stopped, But uu-y .soon tJiu Govern- 
ment came to learn that repression when practised against national 
awakening is no fatal thing for a nation but instead breathes new life into 
it. Neither was the hartal stopped, nor did the Kliiiai at and the Con- 
gress Committees become moribund, nor was the woikofthu volunteer 
stopped even for a single day 

‘According to my belief it is my duty to speak out at the present 
moment and 1 cannot fall short of the full performance of my duty, just, 
because it might be construed into a crime,... Most certainly I have stated 
that the present Government is oppressive. If 1 do n« >t -,ay this, what 
else am 1 to say '! 1 fail to understand whj it should be uxpected of me 
that I should call things by any hut their right mimes, I refuse absolutely 
to call black white.. . I have certainly b«M*n ns anting that only two paths 
an* open to ii ^ in this matter of mu duty. The Government has to retrain 
from all this iniquity and deprivation of liberty ; or if it cannot bring 
itself to do so, it has to be w iped oil’.. ..I believe in the evils of the present 
Government most assuredly. I could not at the same time pray that it 
may not mend its \v.a\K and yet lie long lived 

“Now wlmfc is the reason that such is the tirm belief of myself and 
of millions of my countrymen/ The reasons for this have now become 
so patent to common knowledge that in the words of Miltou, ‘ Next to 
the Sun itself thu> are about the clearest and must manifest facts in 
existence,’ About sueh universal facts all that l can say is, don’t deny 
them. 1 will only add that this 'faith of mine exists because l am an 
Indian, because 1 am a Muslim and lirst and last because 1 am a man. 

“ It is my belief that liberh i* the natural and God-given right of 
man. No man and no bmcsiunucy cuiMstmg of men has got, the right 
to make the servants of tied its ow it sl.*\ es. However attractive be the 
euphemism invented for ‘subjugation’ and Mu\ mV, Gil! G.iverv is diivory 
audit, is opposed to the Will ai d to the emorii of God. I therefore do 
not consider the Imreaueraev oj India t>< be a legitimate sovereign and 
I consider it a bounden duty to ld.oaic m\ eounti\ limn its \nhc. The 
noloi ions fallacies of ‘HefmnT ami ‘giaduul lian.jfcivuce of powers* can 
pioduee no illusimis and piltalK in mv unnpuvo.'hl and del! mte faith, 
liberty being Hie pi imai \ light, ot man, it i* nobody’* pci mml privilege 
t<» prescribe limits or apportion sliaie- in tin « 1 1 - n ibution ,»t it. To *av 
that a nation should get iNlihcitv m m*idmiU*d M*i"e. i* the -01110 a . 
laying ilmt an oivnh rdmuld by right tm-av hr p> t\ *m!v n, bits and 
a creditor his dues hy in- labnciit . WhateVt-r philftniliiopljie ftet » 
might be pm formed by a man who ha* iniuj ed our pM-'p* , G\, 1.1 lrmpu- 
tion would still continue to he ntierls illegal 

“Evil cannot bo cltr iliod »ht<> good ami had. All that 1. in taiine * 
possible ir to fix its gradations with lespcct to i t ii.t 1 ii\ . 1 >•* n-t:» - «• wo 

can say very heinous lobbeiyand b.T- 0**111011- lubhm'v, hut wJin can 
speak of good robbery and lad jobbery * i fiiiiiot, tiieicti.re, at all 
conceive of any justification tor inch d.mii. item k-< <ai r by u., very 
nature it is an act of iniquity 

“Such is my duty as a man and *r an indnn amt .vhgiou. injunctions 
have ako taught mo the same lesson, in f»ut in my view tin* great**, 1 
proof of the truth of my religion i* that iti; ..noihar name tor thu 
teaching of the right-* of man. lam a Mahomidan snd by viilue ol 
being a Mahomedan this has become my robgiouj duty, Islam 
never accepts as valid a sovereignty which is personal or *r constituted 
of a bureaucracy of a handful of paid executive. Edam eon:titute.\ 
a perfected system of froodoru and democracy, it has been sent 
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down to get back for the human race the liberty which has been snatched 
away from it. Mouarehs, foreign dominations, selfish religious pontiffs 
ami powerful sections had alike misappropriated this liberty of man. 
They had been fondly nursing the belief that power and possession spell 
the highest right. The moment Islam appeared, it proclaimed that the 
highest right is not might but right itself. No ono oxeopt God has got 
the right to make surfs and slaves of God's creatures. All men are 
equal and their fundamental rights are on a par. Lie only is greater 
than others, Whoso deeds are the most righteous of all 

“The sovereignty of the Prophet of Islam and of the Khalif was a 
perfected conception of democratic equality and it only could take 
shape with the whole nations 1 free will, unity, suffrage and election. 
This is the reason why the sovereign or president of a republic is like 
a designated Khalif; Khilafat literally means nothing more nor less 
than a representation; so that all the authority a Khalif possesses consists 
in his representative character and he possesses no domination beyond 
this representative authority. 

“ If then Islam dciines it as a duty of Mahomodans to refuse to 
acknowledge the moral justification even of an Islamic Government, 
if full play is not granted in it to the will and franchise of the nation, 
it is perfectly superfluous to add what under [slam would be the 
ruling given about a foreign bureaucracy. If to-day there was to be 
established in India an Islamic Government but if the system of that 
Government was based upon personal monarchy or upon bureaucratic 
oligarchy, then to protest against the existence of such a Government 
would still be my primary duty as a Mahomedan. I would still call the 
Government oppressive and demand its replacement. 

“ I frankly confess that this original coneeption of Islamic sove- 
reignty could not be uniformly maintained in its primal purity on 
account of the selfishness and personal domineering of the later 
Mahomedan sovereigns. The mighty magnificence of the Emperors 
of ancient Rome and of the Shahs of Persia had attracted the Maliome- 
dau sovereigns powerfully to the dubious glory of gnat monarchical 
empires. They began to prefer the majestic figures of ;i Kaiser or a 
Khosroj^to the simple dignity of the original Khalifs clad often times in 
old tatteml cloaks. No period ol the dynastic sovereignties of Islam has 
however fulled to produce some true Mu .Inn martyrs who have made 
public declarations of the tyrannies amt transgressions of such monar- 
chies and had jo\ fully and triumphantly suffered all miseries and 
luidships winch nievitablv <-onfionted them in the thorny paths of duty. 

“The holy prophet of Mom lias preached the following doctrine 
to the Muslims: ‘That man is blessed with thu best of deaths who 
proclaims the truth in the face of a tyrannical administration and is 
slaughtered in punishment of this deed.' The Scripture of Islam, 
the holy Quran, dciines the greatest attribute of the true Muslims to be 
4 that they fear not any being except God and whatever they con- 
sider to be the truth, they reek not any authority in the public 
proclamation of such truth.' The Quran- further defines the national 
characteristics of the Muslims ns follows: 4 They are the witnes- 
ses to truth on God's earth.’ As long therefore as they con- 
tinue to he Muslims they cannot desist from giving this public 
evidence. In fact it has designated Muslims as witnesses i. e. givers 
of the evidence of truth. When the prophet of Islam extracted a 
promise of righteousness from any person, one of the clauses of such- 
a bond used to be, ‘I will always proclaim the truth iu whatever 
condition and wherc‘*ver I may happen to be.' 
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“An outstanding object lesson in spcnking the truth which their 
national history presents to the Muslims is to he found in the order 
ol an autoeraetie monareh l)y which each organ of a victim's body 
was cut off. The char go against the victim was that he had pro- 
claimed the inequity of the tyrant. Firm as a rock 1 m* stood and 
took his punishment in .all its heinous stages, hut his tongue right- 
on to the moment when it was severed went on proclaiming that 
that autocrat was a tyrant. This is an incident of -the reign of 
tho Emperor Abdul Malik whose domain extended from Syria to 
Sind. Can any one then attach any weight to a sentence under 
Section 124 as compared to this terrible penally? I concede that it 
is the moral decadence of Muslims and their rcmmindiii* the real 
Islamic life that is responsible foi the bringing about, ol this fallen 
state, 

“ While 1 am penning these lin*'s l know there i> still living in 
India many a Muslim who through Ins weakness pays homage to this vciy 
tyranny. Hut tho failure of man to act. up to the spirit, of certain tenets 
cannot belie the intrinsic, truth of those principles. 

“ The tenets of Islam are preserved in its scripture, s. Those under 
no circumstances, make it permissible for Muslims to enjoy life at the 
expense of liberty. A true Muslim lias either to immolate himself or to 
retain his liberty, no other course is open for him under his leligion. 
To-day the Muslims have come to a firm decision that. in freeing their 
country from its si k very they will take their fullest share along with 
their Hindu, Sikh, Farsi and Fhristian brethren .. It is now their belief 
that to expect any justice from the I British Government. would be nothing 
but pure self-deception so that if they really aspire to obtain justice 
there is only one single avenue leading |.o it which is the attainment of 
Swaraj— meaning the Government of India for India and by the Indians 
themselves. In short on these points my admissions have ever been 
absolutely clear and unequivocal. 

“The present Government is a most, illegitimate term of bureau* 
crac-y. It is openly spurning the wishes and aspirations of millions 
of humanity. It has always given the, preference over justice to prestige 

Doos tyranny acquire a right to he given a different name simply 

bocause it happens to be powerful and to possess— jails ? 


“In tho words of the good and truthful national hero of Italy, 
Joseph Mazy, ini, l repeat ‘wo cannot possibly deny your evil doings just, 
because temporal power happens to bo in your possession for a time* 


“Continuously in the last twelve years I have been training my com 
munity and my country in demanding their rights and the liberty, 1 
was only 18 years old when I first started speaking and writing on tins 
tliemo. I have consecrated my wliolu being to it and sacrificed the best 
part of my life, meaning the whole of my youth m my infatuation tor 
this ideal For four years 1 have suffered internment but during my intern- 
ment oven, I have never desisted from pushing on my work and inviting 
people to this national goal. This is tho perennial mission of my life and 
if I live at all I elect to live only for this single purpose. Bvon as tho 
Quran savs. ‘ My prayers and my observances and my life and my doath 
are aM for my Lord, the God of tho Universe. I am the -first Pioneer ,n 
this latest phase of that Islamic movement in .India which has created a 
tremendous revolution in tho political world ot the Indian Muslims and 

has gradually elevated them to that pmnaclo of national consciousness 
on which thoy are seen to-day. In 11)12 I started an Urdu Journal tho 
Al-Bilal- which was tho organ of tins movement and tho object of the 
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publication of which was mainly what I have declared above. It is an 
actual fact that within the three years it had created a new atmosphere 
in tlm religious and the political life of Mohammedans of India. 

“In this war of liberty and justice, f have adopted the path of 
iM»n-vifdcoit mm. co operation, opposed to us stands an authority 
a rmed with the complete equipment for oppression, excess and 
bloodshed, lhit we place our reliance and trust, next to God, only 
• m our own limitless power of saerifie*? and unshakeable fortitude. 

"Unlike Mahatma Gandhi my belief is not that armed force 
should never be opposed by armed force. It is my belief that such 
opposing of violence with violence is fully in harmony with the 
natural laws of God in those circumstances under which Islam per* 
niits tho use of such violence. But at the same time for purpose 
of liberation of India and tho prosent agitation, I entirely agree 
with all the arguments of Mahatma Gandhi and I have complete con- 
fidence in his honesty. It is my definite conviction that India cannot 
attain success by means of arms nor is it advisable for it to adopt 
that course. India can only triumph through non-violent agitation 
and India's triumph will bo a memorable example of the victory of 
moral force. 

“This is the reason why I have always preached to the masses 
peaceful agitation and have invariably prescribed it as the first postu- 
late of success. This would appear distinctly from these speeches also, 
I am one of the handful of Muslim leaders who can honestlv claim that 
if it was not fur the determined and effective control that they ha\e 
exercised in keeping tho .Muslim public within the bounds of non-co- 
operation, there is no knowing where tho excitement of tho mobs, under 
the recent tryiug provocations, mav not have led them and what grave 
situations may not lmvo taken shape with respect to the Khilnfat problem. 

“What T have stated in tho beginning 1 will repeat in conclusion, that 
wbat the Government is doing with, us today is uo extraordinary pro- 
cedure for which it can bo particularly blamo'tble. It is second nature 
to every usurping a ulhority to put up a determined opposition and re- 
pression, to suppross national awakening and wo know that human 
nature can not be altered to suit our own olid. This natural 
failing limbs expression equally in individuals and comm unities. How 
many people are there in this world who would give back any article 
which they had already got. in their possession for the mere reason 
that they are not, legitimately entitled to it ? How thou can wo nurse 
a fund hope of such voluntary surrender with respect to a whole 
continent? Power also is not normally prone to admit facts just be- 
cause they are logical and proved. As a matter of fact it waits for 
the emergence of a counter-strength and w hen this does present itself, 
it bows its head down before tho most improper domand. Patience 
therefore and a tug of war of strength are unavoidable. 

“This position is une which should bo accepted as a normal and 
everyday occurence without surprise and w ithout demur. I will even 
go the length of admitting that the present repression is certainly not 
too drastic as compared to the worst instances of inhuman oppressions 
and terrible persecutions which history presents to us. 1 am not 
quite certain whothor Ibis is due to immaturity of the national 
sense of . sacrifice or to the imperfect development of 
the present 33 * 3 tom of repression. Tho future alone will decide 
this. Just as the beginning of such political tug of war has 
uniformly been on more or less similar lines, even so its end lias been 
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the same in the history of all nation. I know that if our spirit of 
liberty and justice proves by actual demonstration to be real and 
unconquerable, this very Government which is to-day putting us 
into the dock, will be obliged to give us a right royal reception as 
triumphant patriots 

Before I conclude my statement, I want to say a fow words about 
those countrymen of mino who are working against me in this 
prosecution. Previously I have stated somewhere that the work of 
the C. I. D. is a combination of ignorance and trickery, This I have 
said from the personal experience that 1 have gained from countless 
prosecutions. All the same, however, T admit that all the C, I D. 
people who have given evidence against me have not deliberately 
made any lying statements, barring perhaps the confidence which 
they have expressed in their own work.... I believe that the confidence 
which they have expressed on the results of their own work and 
the motives which have dictated ffreir actions are certainly sinful. 
But at the same time I also know their weakness. They are only 
doing this for the sake of the appointments which bring them a 
few rupees and their only crime is that they do not possess the 
moral courage to give preference to truth over everything else. 
In my heart, therefore, lingers no rancour or accusation. 


Statement of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

It will bo remembered that Lala Lajpat Rai made no statement, 
written or oral, in the second case agaiust him in which he was 
convicted, llo has, however, issued a statement to his countrymen with 
tho object, as he states, not of proving his innocence nor of asking for 
mercy or even sympathy, but of proving how ignorant of law certain law 
officers of tho Crown and Magistrates are in tho Punjab and how forms 
of law are sometimes used for political purposes. Lalaji by referring to 
the possible contention that the non-co-operators having refused to recog- 
nise tho authority of this Government and its courte are outlaws and are 
not entitled to any rights and privileges under the law and from the 
courts- This contention, he says, would be very weighty if the Govern- 
ment were to say so. In the latter case he would have no complaint. 
His complaint is that officers of Government protond to proceed in 
accordance with law and yet disregard it and proceed highhandedly. 
After pointing out tho grave danger to the liberty of the subject 
involved in this procoduro Lalaji continues: — 

“In illustration of these remarks, l propose to give in detail the facts 
relating to my arrest, trials, convictions and troatinont in jail, as I find 
that some of these have not been reported or have not recoivod that atten- 
tion which they deserve. At one time \ contemplated filing this in court 
as a written statement but seeing tho demeanour of the Magistrate, I have 
decided not to do so and let him and the Law officers of tho Crown have 
their own way. 

Within the last 3 months I have been twice arrested and according to 
mv view of the law both tho arrests were illegal. The first time I was 
arrested on the 3rd of December 1921. along with three othor members of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, becauso 1 had attondod and taken 
-4art in a meeting which the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore had prohi- 
bited under the Act for the Prevention of Soditious Meetings, and because 
we had refused to disperse when ordered to do so. In connection with 
this arrest, the following facts may be noted: — 
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(1) That after we had been arrested and removed, the meeting was 
continued and the Superintendent of Police, Lahore, used “ force " in 
dispersing it, 

(2) That the persons arrested were (1) myself, President of the 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee (2) Pandit K, Santanam, General 
Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee (3) Doctor Gopi 
Chand, Secretary of the City Co ogress Committee and (4) Malik Lai 
Khan, one of the Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee, Punjab. 
Now, while the arrest of myself, and that of Pandit K. Santanam were 
perfectly inteligible as of persons responsible for having convened the 
meeting, it has not been explained why of all persons present at the 
meeting, only Nos. 3 and 4 were selected for the honour of arrest. In the 
meeting wore present other Secretaries of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee, the Members of the Council, the members of its Working Com- 
mittee and several people who wejre knowu to the Government as those 
who '‘habitually made inflammatory speeches" and were “agitators" 
and “disturbers of public peace" and who certainly occupied a 
much more prominent position in the political life of the Province 
than poor Dr. Gopi Chand. Dr. Gopi Chand is neither a speaker nor 
writer. He has never been out of Lahore on any political errand. He 
made no speech in the presence of the District Magistrate nor took any 
prominent part in the meeting, except being present there, and recording 
his vote in favour of the resolution passed. Was he selected because he 
had made himself obnoxious to the District Magistrate by opposing him 
ip the Municipal Committee? In his evidence in the case, the District 
Magistrate stated that “Doctor Gopi Chand, knew him to be the District 
Magistrate, because he was a member of the Municipal Committee." 
Does that fact explain why he was picked out for arrest? Was it to 
cut short his activities in connection with the municipality? 

(3) That the'arrests were made at about 2-10 p. m. We were taken 
to the Government Telegraph Office where the military and armed Police 
were in attendance. A Magistrate had also been called in. Sitting in 
the verandah of the Telegraph Office, admission to which had been denied 
to our relatives and to the reporters, we could see that some consultations 
were going on, which lasted 2 hours. The Magistrate, who afterwards 
tried us, was all the time present in the premises, and for aught we know, 
might have taken part in the consultation. At about 6 o'clock we were 
presented before the Magistrate who informed us that we were charged 
under Section 145, Indian Penal Code, and could go out on bail. The 
charge under Section 145, Indian Penal Code, came to us as a surprise. 
So far as the District Magistrate had been acting under the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and now, all of a sudden, he changed front and instead 
of proceeding under the latter Act charged us with an offence 
under Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate granted a remand up 
to the 7th. This was preeminently a case in which no remand was 
necessary or proper. The District Magistrate had proceeded under the 
Seditious Meetings Act. He had arrested us personally, and if the Act 
applied, we were guilty. The case could be disposed of in about an 
hour's time. But on the 7th of December, we are taken to Court and on 
this day again another remand was sanctioned. Evidently, the authorities 
were not yet quite sure of their law, and time was needed to hunt up the 
law in connection with the case, The District Magistrate and the trying 
Magistrate and the Police, were not sure if they had got hold of a right 
section of the Criminal Law to charge us with. So we were locked up in 
jail and the business of hunting up the law proceeded. On the 13th Decern* 
ber, as soon as we entered the Court room, we were told that a complain* 
under Section 6 of Act 10 of 1911 had been put up in by the District 
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magistrate as complainant. The Magistrate intimated that he would first 
proceed with that complaint although this was a Summons case and the 
other a Warrant case. To my mind it is clear that all this had been done 
after consultation between the law officer of the Crown, the District 
Magistrate and possibly the trying Magistrate. The prosecution thus 
took 9 days to make up their mind as to the law applicable to the case, 
and as they were not prepared to take auy chances thoy decided to have 
two strings to.their bow, so that the Magistrate- could give heavy sentences. 

(4) That on the 16th the venue was shifted to the jail and we were 
practically tried m camera. In the meantime, Pandit Santanam’s brother 
who had come all the way from Madras and had been refused admission 
besides being treated most rudely by the Magistrate presented the matter 
to the High Court Bar Association, and latter to the Chief Justice who 
interceded and pointed out to the Magistrate that it was irregular to hold 
trials in jails and refuse admission to the frionds and relatives of the 
accused. The District Magistrate again interfered and probably at his 
insistence the Chief Justice eventually agreed to the trial being continued 
in Jail provided about 40 to 50 persons were allowed to attend the 
trial. So in this matter the District Magistrate and the trying Magistrate 
had to eat the humble pie. 

(5) That the prosecution closed their case on the 19th of December. 
I filed my written statement on tho 21st, arguments wore heard on the 
22nd and judgment reserved for tho 4th of January. It was, however, 
not delivered until the 7th. Wo wore convicted on both counts and I 
was awarded one yoars’ regorous imprisonment under Section 145, and six 
months’ simplo imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine undor the other. The Local 
Government lost no time in remitting the sentence passed undor Section 
145 of the Indian Penal Code. The sontenco under the other count was 
also remitted under Section 104 of the Criminal Procedure Code on the 
30th January. It was also announced by a communique that the meeting 
of the kind for which wo had been punished did qot came under the 
Seditious Meetings Act. We were all released, I only formally. 

Thus four subjects of His Majesty were arrested, prosecuted, convict- 
ed and kept in jail for full 59 days before the Punjab Government found 
that all this was illegal and ultra vires. 

The questions that arise here are : 

(a) Was the Punjab Government a party to these arrests and pro- 
secutions? Did they authorise or approve of them ? 

(b) If so, did they consult their law officers before they sanctioned 
these prosecutions ? 

(c) If they did, and the lattor approved of those prosecutions why 
did they so hastily remit the sentence undor Section 145 Indian Penal 
Code ? Was this remission an act of clemency or because they found 
that the conviction was illegal? If the latter, why did they not 
instruct the Government Advocate to withdraw tho case before it readied 
the stage of judgment ? If it was only an act of clemency, why was it 
not stated in the communique ? 

(d) If they did not consult their law officers, who was reponsible for 
this omission? The Government or the District Magistrate? 

(e) If the District Magistrate, what steps have the Government 
taken to express their displeasure at this colossal ignorance of law on the 
part of the District Magistrate, and the trying Magistrate ? 
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(£) What have they done to compensate the accused for all this 
illegal detention with its attendant trouble, worry and expense ? 

(g) What steps have the Government taken to apologise and com- 
pensate those against whom force was used on the 3rd of December 
while dispersing the meeting of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee ¥ 

Under (d) we find that the Magistrate who convicted us has been 
promoted and the District Magistrate is still in charge of the Lahore 
District. 

Under (e), I was re-arrested within only five minutes of my release 
on charges based on the same document which was the basis of my pre- 
vious conviction under Section 145 Indian Penal Code. It should be 
understood that technically both these convictions stand and can be 
used against the accused whenever the Government chooses to do so. 

Now as to the re-arrest. It was after midnight on the 30th of Janu- 
ary that, I was awakened, taken to the Superintendent's Office and 
released. As soon as I stepped outside, I was arrested under the follow- 
ing warrant:— 

Whereas, Lala Lajpat Pai stands charged with offence under Section 
7 Act X of 1911 and Section 17 Act XIV of 1908, you are hereby directed 
to arrest him and to produce him before me at the Central Jail on the 
31st January. 

(Sd.) M. L. FERPAP, 

District Magistrate, 
Lahore. 

30th January 1922. 

The endorsement on .it by the officer who arrested me is as 
follows : — 

Orders complied with and Lala Lajpat Rai handed over to Superin- 
tendent, Central Jail, with order of District Magistrate. 

(Sd.) W- G. CLARKE, 

D. Additional Supt. Police. 

31sfc January 1922. 


D. M. will require prisoner at 3-30 in the gateway of the Central Jail, 

(Sd.) E. G. GREGSON, 

31st January 1922. 

Court Inspector, 

Please comply. 

(Sd.) W. G. CLARKE, 

For Senior Superintendent, Police. 


Complied with. 


(Sd.) DEVI DASS, 

Court Inspector. 


30th January 1922. 
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Out of these two offences, one was a Summons case and bailable, 
The other would also be a Summons case and bailable if the offence was 
under clause (1), Section 17, Act 14 of 1908, but the warrant conve- 
niently omitted to mention the clause. On the 31st I was produced before 
the District Magistrate and he sanctioned a remand under Section 1 67, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which again is obviously not applicable to Jihe 
case. He did not ask me if 1 wanted to be let out on bail. On the 31st 
when I asked the District Magistrate what wore the charges against me, 
he only mentioned the sections stated in the warrant. In reply to my 
enquiry as to the clause of Section 17 of Act 14 of 1908, the District 
Magistrate said he could not say, but the Court Inspector mentioned 
clause (2), 

Section 167, Criminal Procedure Code had no application 
because the case had been started at the instance of, and 
by the District Magistrate himself. After the remand had boen 
sanctioned, the Police recorded the first report under Seetion 154 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code (See column 1 of the first report and the 
concluding remarks) in order to legalise the proceedings under Section 
167. No remand was needed as the prosecution relied on my manifesto. 

The case for the prosecution was closed on the 7th and 13th was fixed 
for my written statement. On the 13th 1 said I did not want to file 
a writton statement. The Court charged me under Seetion 117 Indian 
Penal Code, Section 17 (1) of Act 14 of 1908. The charge reads are 
follows 

“ That you, on or about the* 3rd day of Deecmber 1921, at Lahore, 
did issue a manifesto as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee, which manifesto was published in the “Tribune” of the 6th 
Decembor 1921, in which manifesto you exhorted every Congress member, 
who was not afraid of the consequences, to enrol himself in the National 
Volunteer Association which had been declared to bo unlawful by Govern- 
ment, and thereby committed an offence punishable under Seetion 17 (1) 
of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act XIV of 1908 road with Section 117, 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And I heredy direct that you be tried by me on the said charge.” 

The case was postponed to the 15th for judgment. The Government 
Advocate wanted to argue but tho Magistrate told him it was not 
necessary. Tho case was very simple. 

What happened between the 10th and 17th, is a mystery. On the 15th 
as soon as 1 entered the Court room, the Government Advocate stood up 
and said that he had nothing to al out the ease under the Seditious 
Meetings Act except, that it would be better to decide this also along with 
the other ; but in the caso under the Criminal Law Amendment Act he 
wanted to put in a petition for which ho wanted a postponment up to 
the 20th. 

The Courts order was us follows: — 

“ Judgment in this case is not ready. Mr. Herbert Government 
Advocate, asks for an adjournment with a view to putting in a petition. 
He says a mistake has crept into the case which mistake was of course on 
the part of the prosecution which did not correctly represent the case 
to the Court at the beginning. He asks for the case to be postponed to 
Monday the 20th February 1922. 

Case adjourned to 20th February 1922. 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS. 

16th February 1922. 
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All this was done in s,ueb a way as to raise a reasonable suspicion 
that some kind of consultation had taken place between the Magistrate 
and the prosecution between the 13th and the 15th. What was the nature 
of the consultation can only be known to them. 

As to the case under the Seditious Meetings Act, it was all the time 
treated as a Summons case as it was under Seotion 109 read with 
Section 7 of Act 10 of 1911. On the 13th the Magistrate recorded 
the following order 

13th Februrary 1922. 

Present * 

* Accused in custody. 

Mr. Herbert. Government Advocate for the Crown. 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS. 

“ The accused has no right to put in a written statement in a Summons 
case nor does the accused want to put in a written statement. Ac- 
cused wants to produce no evidence for the defence. 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS. 

Magistrate. 1st Class. 

M Orders for 15th February 1922. 

(Sd.) G. II. HARRIS. 

Magistrate, 1st Class. 

“13th February 1922, 

“On the 15th again he reoordod the following order ; — 

“15th February 1922, 

Present— Accused in custody. 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate appears for the Cron. 

(Sd,) GiH. HARRIS. 

15th February 1922. 


In the case under Section 17 (1) of Act 14 of 1908 read with 
Section 117, Indian Penal Code, the Government Advocate has asked 
for an adjournment in order to put in a petition on Monday. He also 
asks that this case be adjourned to Monday and that orders in both 
cases be passed on the same day. 


Adjourned to 20th February 1922, 
15th February 1922. 


(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS.” 


On the 20th when the case was taken up, the Magistrate .asked 
the Government Adocate that they might first take up the case under 
the Seditious Meetings Act, which showed that there had again been 
consultation between the Magistrate and the prosecution between the 
15th and the 20th. The order recorded by the Magistrato on the 2Qth 
was as follows : — 

20th February 1922, 

Present s— - 

Accused in custody. 

Mr, Herbert, Government Advocate for Crown, 

(Sd.) G. H. HARitlfy 
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ORDER. 

, , “ Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate has to-day put in a petition. It 
is to the effect that this case has been treated as a Summons case but 
that having regard to the questions put to the accused on 7th February 
1922 and the evidence adduced by the prosecution, the case would 
appear to be really a Warrant case viz., one under Section 7, of Act X 
of 1911 read with Section 117, Indian Penal Code. The Government 
Advocate therefore prays that a charge may be framed under the above 
Sections and the accused called upon to enter on his defence after recall- 
ing, if he so desires, any of the prosecution witnesses, 

“The accused has asked this Court to note that he wants time to 
roply to the petition put in by the Government Advocate. It appears to 
me to be unnecessary to give an adjournment at this stage. I agree with 
the Government Advocate that this case should have been tried as a 
Warrant case. From the question put by the Court to tho accused on 
7th February 1922, the accused, who is a lawyer, knew that the case 
against him was under Section 7 of Act X of 1911—117, Indian Penal 
Code. 

“The accused has throughout said that as a nou-co-eperator he mean* 
to take no part in these proceedings. I agree with the Government 
Advocate that the accused will not be prejudiced, if ho is charged to-day 
and then allowed time to put in any application he likes. ' 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS, 
Section 30 Magistrate. 

20th February 1922. 

The new charge framed in this case runs thus: — 

“That you, on or about the 3rd day of December 1921, at Lahore as 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee did issue a mani- 
festo which was published in the Tribune of 6th Decomber 1921, in which 
manifesto you instigated the public generally to hold public meetings in 
all places were the Seditious Meetings Act has been applied, in express 
disobedience of the provisions of that Act and to cpurt arrest and preach- 
ed the doctrine of civil disobedience, all of which were calculated to cause 
public excitement and disturbance, and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under Section 7 of Act X of 1911 read with Section 117, 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by me on the said charge." 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS, 

Special Magistrate, 

With Section 30 Powers. 

Magistrates Court, Lahore District. 

The 20th February 1922. 

The amended charge in the other cases runs as follows: — 

“That you on or about the 3rd day of Docember 1921, at Lahore, 
as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committeo did issue 
a manifesto which was published in the Tribune of the Gth December, 
1921, in which manifesto you 'exhorted every Congress member, 
who was not afraid of the consequences, to enrol himself in the * Na- 
tional Volunteers ’ Association, which association is an unlawful asso- 
ciation within the meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
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Section 17 and essentially the same body as the Congress and Khila- 
fat Volunteers which have been declared to be unlawful by Govern- 
ment and thus abetted the commission of offence by a number or class 
of persons exceeding ten, punishable uuder Section 17 (1) Act 14 of 
1908 read with Section 117, Indian Penal Code, and within my cog- 
nizance. 

“ And l hereby direct you be tried by me on the said charge.” 

Sd. G. H, HARRIS, 

Magistrate, 1st Class, 

With Section 30 Powers. 

The 20th Tebruary 1922 

The Magistrate’s Court, Lahore District. 

It seems that between the 13th and the L5th the Magistrate or the 
prosecution discovered : — 

(1) That on the 3rd and the 6th December the “National Volun- 
teers Corps had not come into existence. 

(2) That it was not declared unlawful until the 10th December on 
which date an order dated the 12th December was published in the 
Punjab Government Gazette. 

(3) That having boon in jail from the 3rd December on wards I 
could not be held responsible for the bringing into existence of that body 
or for its activities. 

Having discovered this, the prosecution and the Magistrate entered 
into consultation and resolved upon postponing judgment and remedying 
the detects. All this was done behind the back of the accused and I 
have reason to boliove that the District Magistrate, the law officers and 
the trying Magistrate were all parties to it. 

The real facts ; — 

That the original notification of tho 14th November declaring the 
association uow known as “the Khilafat Volunteers,” as unlawful was also 
defective. Firstly, tho/e was no such association as the “Congress Volun- 
teers.” The young men called volunteers were known by different names 
in different localities. There was no provincial organization as such. 
Those who worked under tho Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
constituted “the Indian National Service”. Those who worked under 
the City Congress Committee, Lahore, were called “Swaraj Sena” (i. e., 
the army of Swaraj). The matter was discussed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the All -India Congress Committee held at Bom- 
bay on the 20th November and it was decided to organise the volunteers 
under an entirely new constitution, (a) They were to bo called 
“National Volunteers Corps.” (b) There was to be one unit for the whole 
province, and (c) undor the control of one Central Provincial Board, 
(d) Every one had to apply in writing signing throe separate pledges 
about non-violence and other matters, (f) All these applications were 
to be accepted by the Punjab Provincial Board. It will thus be seon 
that neither the original notification was in proper logal form nor could 
iihe second notification have retrospective effect. An independent 
Magistrate would have declined to allow tho prosecution any further time 
to fill up these gaps. They have been prosecuting me for the last 
ten weeks and had bad ample time, to find out both facts and law. 
The Magistrate, however, was dead to all considerations of justice 
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fairness. He wantod to f please the District Magistrate and the 
Crown* So he readily consented to all -that latter desired and did 
nol give me even one day for reply or objections. Exasperated by 
tlbis and in a moment of anger, I said I would apply to the High 
Court for transfer which I never really intonded to do. 1 wanted a 
postponement in order to know tho decision of the All-India Congress 
Committee which I knew was called for the 25th February, before 
I was finally buried in a jail cell, I am really sorry for this slip and I 
hope my countrymen will pardon me for it. 

A perusal of Section 117 (1. 1\ C.) will show that it is not applicable 
to the facts of this case. 

Firstly,— Assuming that I instigated the people to become volunteers 
and to hold public meetings it is obvious that Section 117 implies an 
action by public as such “ collectively and conjointly ” (vide 5 Weekly 
Reporter, Criminal 41) quoted in Rattan Lai's Penal Code. The act of 
enlistment of volunteers is an individual act of each volunteer. It can- 
not bo performed by tho public in their collective and conjoint capacity. 
Similarly, there can bo no conjoint and collective lecture or speeches by 
the public under Section 7 of Act X of 191 1. 

Secondly.— The National Volunteers Association did not come into 
existence till after the manifesto. 

Thirdly.— The manifesto expressly stated that no Civil Disobedience 
was to bo committed by any body except with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee. 

Fourthly.— This very manifesto and the very facts which form the 
basis of these charges woro the basis of conviction under Section 145 
of the Indian Penal Code which still stands. 

Fifthly.— The language of both these enactments is such as to 
suggest that abetment is a part of the substantive off once. I wonder 
how many more charges are still hanging over my head for this mani- 
festo. 1 am, however, a willing scape-goat. 

So far about my ease. 1 know of other cases also in which the pro- 
ceedings were outrageously illegal. I know of many eases but I will 
mention only a few. The first important ease was that of Labi \mir 
Chand in which the same Magistrate who originally convicted us, found 
that “Bradlaugh Hall" was a public place and a Police Officer could 
enter it at will. The second was that in which the Court premises were 
held to be a private place and some Muhammadan volunteers were 
convicted of criminal trespass etc. In another case 25 persons had been 
arrested under the Seditious Meetings Act and locked up in jail. Tbo 
Challan mentioned only 20. On the day of judgment, after these 20 had 
been sentenced, the remaining five asked about their fate. The 
Magistrate was taken aback, but after a few minutes he proceeded 
fo sentence them also. In another the speech was delivered by a person 
Other than the one pnnished and the former has come forward to admit 
the fact. This is the case of I ala Ram Parsbad, Joint Fditor, “Fande 
Matram,” the judfJrmdnt was fired for the 18th. On that day the Magis- 
trate came te know what bad happened in my case. Who advised him 
to postpone the case! Was it the District Magistrate? This very Ma- 
gistrate when he caine from another District began to give comparatively 
light sentences— light from the point of view of the prosecution. After a 
few days he suddenly ebaged and began to give heavy sentences. The 
question is of : who interfered ? Does it prove the purity and indepen- 
dence of judicial proceeding? 
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I was re-arrested on the morning of the 81st January, 1922. lor 
3 or 4 days all applications-for interviews whether by friends, relatives, 
or lawyers, were refused. After that the prohibition was relaxed in 
favour of lawyers. During all these days from the 31st up to the date 
of judgment I have not been allowed even one interview with my relatives 
or friends which means that even the Jail Manual was suspended in my 
case. This has been done, I am told, under the orders of the Government. 
I have several times asked the Jailor to tell me if I had been guilty of 
any breach of Jail regulations to deserve that punishment. But he has 
failed to give any satisfactory reply. In face of all this, to pretend that 
they are administering justice in accordance with law is simply pre- 
posterous. As I said it would be more in keeping with truth and 
would enhance the dignty and prestige of the Government if the latter 
were to say that by reason of non-co-operation we had forfeited all 
claims to be treated in accordance with law, and so far as we were 
concerned, all laws, rules and regulations had been suspended. That 
will save much unnecessary trouble on both sides. 


LAJPAT RAT, 


• Statement of Lala Lajpat Rai, 

Magistrate.— Mr. Lajpat Rai you will put in a written statement? 

Lalaji. — Well, I have a written statement and I decline to show 
it to anybody before I read it. 

Mr. Herbert. — If Lala Lajpat Rai will give a guarantee as to what 
is given in the statement is relevant and there is no irrelevant matter 
and also it does not preach sedition among the people here, I would 
allow him to read his statement. 

Lalaji. — My statement does not contain any sedition. I do not 
know the definition of “ irrelevant/' when all the speeches are recorded 
why should not this one ? v f 

Magistrate— First let me see the statement and then you may 
read it. (After consulting a book) The accused must show his state- 
ment before he reads it out. 

Mr. Herbert.— Then take down his verbal statement if he wants 
to give any. 

Magistrate.— I do not know what object will be served by that. 
If the accused does not show his statement, then he will give verbai 
statement from the material he uas got down in his statement. 

Mr. Herbert.— He mu3t not go beyond limits, if he has to give a 
verbal statement. He has also answered to the questions put by 
the court. I object to Mr. Bleem’s having a controversy with the 
accused. 

Lalaji.— I protest against this procedure of the court. I do not 
mean any disrespect to the court nor Mr. Sleem, but I like to say 
that there have been many political cases in the Province where such 
controversies have happened, why do you take exception to this 
case ? 

Pandit Fantanam.— I would like to join in this protest because j 
do not want to take advantage of any sort of help ^iven on my behalf 
whether at my instence or anybody else's, ^ 
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for oowt t6 - " Mr ’ 8ftntonam * 1 am seeking help not for you but 


Magistrate.^-Mr. Lajpstrai, were you the President of the 

lu 111 !? j I , vi “ 0lal Congress Committee held in Saleem buildings on 
the ord»December, 1921. 


Lalaji. ~I am sorry I oannot answer any question put by the court, 
luis means no discourtsey to the court, but is in accordance with the 
pratice followed by the non-co-operators throughout India. The 
statement whick 1 am going to mafie or put in contains all the facts 
bearing on the case. 


Magistrate.— Woll I shall let you read that statement out, but 
unless it is handed over to me first, I am sorry I cannot allow you to 
read that. 

Lalaji.— Alright. 1 hand you over the statement. 

Magistrate. — (After perusing the statement) I am not going to 
allow you to read out this statement. This is not the platform to 
indulge in political speeches. 

Lalaji.— This is a political case. 


Magistrate.— Quito so, I am not conoorned with tho doings of people 
other than those who are concerned with the case. I am not going to 
allow you to road this part of the statement. 

Lalaji.— I am not going to read anything at all. I leave the docu- 
ment to you. 


Supplementary Statement, 

The following is the full text of the writen statement liled by Lala 
Lajpafc Rai in Court: — 

I should like to mention some facts in addition to those mentioned 
in my statement of tho 12th instant:— 

On the 4th ultimo, a meeting of: tho All-India Congress Committee 
was held and by a Resolution of that meeting, Provincial Congress 
Committees were authorised to permit Civil Disobedience to individuals 
and in such areas as fulfilled certain conditions. It was understood 
that Civil Disobedience meant disobedience of laws and orders involving 
no moral turpitude in such a manner as to exclude all possibility of 
violence or breach of the peace. On tho 17th November 1921 riots 
occurred in Bombay and the whole question was reconsidered at a meet- 
ting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress held in 
that city. The Committee after discussion decided that no province 
should embark on mass Civil Disobedience without first making sure 
of a non-violent atmosphere. This practically meant that the idea 
of mass Civil Disobedience was temporarily abandoned. Civil Dis- 
obedience by individuals was left in tho hands of the Provincial Congress 
Committees but the general impression w r as that it would bo difficult 
to start Civil Disobedience even in individual cases unless the Govern- 
ment foolishly passed repressive orders and thus give an opportunity 
for Civil Disobedience. Before the Committee dispersed, news came 
that the Bengal Government had declared the Congress and Khilatat 
Volunteer Organisations unlawful Assemblies under the Criminal Daw 
Amendment Act of 1008. There and then leaders recognised that this 
was a splendid opportunity. 
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0 n my arrival at Lahore, I found the GoyornmenJi had gone 

one better for, besides declaring the Volunteer organisation unlawful, 
they had proclaimed the Districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shaikhupura 
under the Seditious Meetings Act. Believing as we do ,|hat this was the 
beginning of an attempt to break th**jpnly political organisation in the 
country, viz., tho Congress, we decided to start Civil Disobedience by 
disobeying the orders of the Government under these Acts, and a meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Provincial Congress Committee held on 
the 27th November 1921 passed a resolution to that effect. It was also 
resolved to reorganise our Congress and Khilafat Volunteers on the basis 
of instructions given by the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee at its sitting on the 23rd November 1921. We further decided 
that in order to eliminate all chances of violonce and breach of the peace, 
only very small meetings should be held and the attendance as a general 
rule should be so arranged as not to let in any one who was not ready am) 
willing to be arrested and was not pledged to non-violence. After this 
meeting was over it occurred to me that it would be better to explain all 
these precautions in a more representative meeting of tho Provincial 
Congress Committee in order to still further reduce any chance of violence, 
so as to afford no opportunity to our opponents. 1 also wished to call a 
meeting to make arrangements for tilling all vacancies oecuring owing to 
arresi of office-bearers and members of the Committee. I therefore, 
directed the secretaries to issue a notice for an emergency meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Committee to be held on tho 3rd December 1921 at 
2 p.m. On the 2nd December one of the secretaries received the lirst 
letter of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore in this connection. On the 
same day a reply was sent. 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Provincial Congress 
Committee was held to consider the situation created by this correspon- 
dence. Those present unanimously resolved that if the Deputy Commis- 
sioner took the threatened action of prohibiting the meeting, his 
order should be disobeyed. Drafts of resolutions were approved and 
Agha Muhammad Safdar was nominated to act as President, in case 1 was 
arrested. On the morning of the 3rd at about 11 a. in., a second letter 
from the Deputy Commissioner was receivod. This was immediately 
replied to. 

1 should like to point out that there was no occasion for the Deputy 
Commissioner to apprehend either a disturbance or what he chose to stylo 
“ public excitement" in connection with a meeting of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. No such disturbance has ever taken place to the best 
of my knowledge in the whole history of the Congress Committee whether 
in the Punjab or in other Provinces, in particular, at prosent when the 
Congress has adopted the creed of non-violence, of which fact the Deputy 
Commissioner must have been aware, there was still less reason for any 
reasonable person to apprehend any disturbance or oxcitement. 

I proceeded along with others to the place of the meeting and received 
the final notice prohibiting the meeting at 1-40 p.m. In the meantime, 
we had discussed the whole situation and were only waiting for 2 p.m., to 
strike to formally adopt the resolution and the manifesto. At 2 p. m. 
punctually the resolution and the manifesto were formally passed and 
we sat there in silence awaiting the advent of the Deputy Commissioner 
who personally arrived with a strong force of European and Indian 
Police. 

In this connection, 1 must state that the laws of tho bureaucracy are 
not binding on the Indian people either morally or by tho law of Nations 
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No laws are binding upon any people which are not passed eithor by 
themselves or by their representatives in a body properly constituted 
by their will. At "the same time we had no intention of starting 
this campaign o| civil disobedience had the bureaucracy left us 
any choice in the matter » The bureaucracy can break its own laws and 
act lawlessly with impunity. They can murder our mon and women, 
they can flog our children without rhyme or reason. They can insult our 
women and spit on their faces, they can humiliate us by passing crawling 
orders. They can treat us as cattlo in their Jails, even the vilest of them 
can act the tyrant and then go scot-free without any punishment. Their 
most heinous crimes are mere “ errors of judgment, and the worse that 
can happen to any of thorn is retirement on handsome pensions to be 
paid by us out of our hard-earned incomes. But if an Indian was 
to cross the will of a bureaucrat, however slight his offence may be, 
he is liable to be insulted, kicked, handcuffed in chains and finally lodged 
in a Jail, where he is made to lead the life of a beast of burden, while the 
lowest of the Europeans lives in the near vicinty in comfort and compara- 
tive luxury. One has only to compare the food, the dress, the bedding, 
the accommodation and the other facilities allowed to a European 
prisoner with those of an Indian in Indian Jails. All talk of racial 
equality in this country is hypocritical nonsenso. The Viceroy talks of 
being in the habit of placing himself in the position of others. Let him, 
if he can, place himself in the position of an Indian prisoner in the Lahore 
Central Jail and lie will find out whether there is justification for Civil 
disobedience for us or not. Yet we were determined not to start Civil 
Disobedience, if the Government had only allowed us to proceed with the 
work of political organisation as laid down by the Indian National Cong- 
ress. The recent orders passed under tho Criminal Law Amendment 4°! 
and the prevention of the Seditious Meetings Act leave us only two 
alternatives, oither to stop tho work of the Congress altogether or to go 
to Jail. As honourable men determined to win our freedom we have 
chosen the latter course and we are jJad we did so. Wo feel wo have 
already won more than half of tho battle. The prestige of the bureau- 
cracy is in the dust to-day and thoy can only rule us in defiance of 
tho laws of Justice by the use of force. Public meetings are being held 
in Lahore and Amritsar almost every day, and volunteers are parading 
in stroets day and night in defiance of the orders promulgated by the 
Punjab Government, receiving blows and wounds and insults from the 
police and the military but not retaliating with violence. Tho Govern- 
ment has not got tho courage to arrest all of them and have started the 
brutal policy of beating them, which however has not succeeded in its 
objects, I am not sorry for what l did. I crave no indulgence either 
from the Government or the Court, and do not want to be let out of Jail 
as long as tho present policy of the Government continues. To every 
truly partriotic Indian, India has alroady become a vast prison house, 
I feel I can serve my country better inside the Jail than outside it. 

I have deliberately omitted to make any mention of too many illega- 
lities and irregularities committed by the Prosecution and the Court in 
the course of the trial.” 
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EFFECT OF BOYCOTT IN LANCASHIRE. 


Some Gleanings from the Press. 

It is not without reason that Lancashire is taking extra interest in 
Indian politics. The boycott is already telling. 

The following firms at Manchester have gone into liquidation 
Messrs. Alexander Graham and Co., Ltd., for £-770,0002. Messrs. Ros 
Howeth and Co., for £83,77 and Messrs. Thomas Dinnin and Co. Ltd. 
for £186,660, These were all cotton manufacturing firms.— “Rangoon 

Mail.” 

HOW BOYCOTT IS TELLING. 

Mr. J. A. Ormerod, a well known spinner and manufacturer at Black- 
burn told an “ Evening Chronicle " representative that instead of the 
boycott in India being at an end it was worse than ever. 

At the present time, he said, we had got cheap cotton which taking 
into consideration the exchange was practically at pro-war price, and the 
grey cloth was cheap. 

"Traders in India are not buying" he added, "because the boycott is 
on Indian who is our chief customer, and Lancashire never makes money 
unless India is in the market. 

"At the present moment, more than half tho looms of Blackburn are 
idle, and that position wi*l not bo remedied untill the Government get 
to the root of the cause of the unrest in India. 

Unless that trouble is speedily settled half the Lancashire manufac- 
turers will go into Bankruptcy Court,"— Manchester, Evening News. 


LANCASHIRE DEPENDENT ON INDIAN ORDERS. 

"Mills cannot run full time.” 

The Manchester correspondent of the ‘Monitor,' of Bostom, writes : — 
"Everything seems to depend on India. When will India make a bid for 
more cloth? India makes no demand for goods. There British 
ootton fabrics in Indian ports valued at £20,000. 000 and uni ill thr m- are 

removed there will not be much chance of fresh demand being mado 

As long as India keeps out of market, Lancashire cotton mills cannot 
run full time." 

LANCASHIRE TEXTILE WORKERS’ DECLARATION. 

London, Aug. 22. 

A Manchester report states that the Textile Workers' Association 
recommends, in a public declaration, on behalf of the Textile Workers 
of Lancashire that they favour not only the encouragement and develop- 
ment of self-Government for India but also peace with Turkey, Turkish 
self-control in her own territories, provided that she guarantees that the 
rights of minorities shall be safeguarded. By such means they believe 
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India could bo pacified and the Indian people made friendly to Britain 
At present, not only India but the whole of Middle East ip .unfriendly, 
and the consequences «‘f Our pdltdy^ if pursued on the present lines, 
must inevitably be a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. 

WiKE UP, TNDIA 1 " 

“ At a conference of textile workers at Blackpool* to-day, Mr. 
Walter Gee President, said that the Cotton trade would not recover 
until the, constant fluctuations of foreign exchanges were ended* 
Cotton operatives wpre in a worse position than in, pre-war times. The 
Council reportod that the political and religious agitation in India had 
raised a feeling thAt was most inimical to Lancashire trade, The 
President stated that textile- workers were in favour of development of 
Indian ’self-government. ” 

“ A Manchester report states that the Textile Workers* Association 
recommends fh a public declaration, pp behalf of the Textile Workers 
of Lancashire, that they favour not only the encouragement and 
development of self-Government for India but also peace with Turkey, 
giving Turkey self-control in her own territories, provid J thfct- she 
guarantees the rights of minorities. By such means they believe India 
could bo pacified and the Indian people made friendly to Britain. At 
present not only India but tho whole of Middle East, is unfriendly, and 
the consequences of our policy, if pursued on the present lines, must 
inevitably be a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers.” 

“ The Executive of tho United Textile Factory Workers Association' 
in their annual report draw attention to tho conclusions reached by 
four Labour members of Parliament who investigated the cotton 
relations between Lancashire and India. 

“ The Labour M. Ps. have recommended a public declaration on 
behalf of tho Lancashire textile workers affirming that they favour the 
encouragement and development of self-government in India arid peace 
with Turkey giving her control over her own territories provided the 
lights of the minorities are safeguarded. 

It is pointed out that the Labour M. Ps. who investigated tho 
problem consider that Tndia could thus be pacified as a whole and the 
Middle East made friendly towards England. The M. Ps. avor that the 
consequences of the English policy if pursued on the present lines will 
inevitably result in a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. — 
“Times of India” Special Cable. 











